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- ADVERTISEMENT. 


Ts Ranke is _ troubled with a recapi- MY 
tulation of any literal Errars there may be, which „ 
be will at once be able to correct, — — 
geſtion but his own. 


7 1 Cl 125 
But there are a | few . inaccuracies. on 


ubiob the Reader's indulgence muſt be defired, » & 
oh ſerve the alterations which follow. 5 


The book went to preſs at the end of e's er 1 
Soon after, the writer went abroad. In bis ab- 1 
ſence the ſheets were all worked off. And ſo, liile 
z tro of our moſt memorable predeceſſors, bis works, 
Per preciſion, failed. For in the firſt book, print- 

ed with a name and date, there is an error even in 
the title And Lord Lyitleton, after unexampled - |! 

NN tail about commas and points, lapſed fo egregiouſly, . 3; 

243 to fill with errata no leſs than aincieon: e n 
F pages Sic Apicem Rapaz Fortuna ſuſtulit. | 


ERRORS or Taz PRESS, 


3 RX E A D. 


5 The Houſe of Taylor, and the Tomb of Hooker. 
6 The hill is between Samer and Montreuil. 
30 The better ſtate of things in England. 
37 In firſt inſtances, and rnitiatory proceſſes, _ : 
39 The Chef d: Ruvres of Reubens in the Churches at Antwery 
40 Incendia Belli. 
47 . very wrath of ed of 
78 Doyens de Cretients. | 
110 Cros Gibier. | 
243 Lift of the Game, 15 
130 They formed the Jus Traflus. 
141 The town connives not at ſuch a 8 


354 Vos patriam fugiti Vos dulcia /inquitts arva. 


272 With equality, moral, civil, and political. 

181 Mctamorphoſe men into hired heroes. 

290 There are at Liege, two ſmall wards. + 

292 J. Koelholf de Proprictatibus Rerum, ot St. Auguſtine, 

193 De aptitudine ingenii muliebris. 

199 14 or 2500 acres, with horſes, cows, and al Rock in proportion 

120 I am fure we muſt! 

224 DUnderwald, Uri, and Schweitz=cultivating aida. 

228 That, he does not pay if he builds, - 

251 Omit the ſecond uſe of the pre pile from the rum, 
258 Brutic——Merces—Magis. 

279 The Bible, is referred to a date, between 1452 and 1455. 

282 Canna neque aurea. Sed arte, &c. 


9 
£ * 
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Eunorx, at leaſt the better parts of it, being, by the 
malignity, of ſomething worſe than fortune, plunged into 
the bitterneſs of war, W 
following journey: 

For thoſe evils, Hieronr muſt be ps; com 
with opinions and emotions, well becoming the offended 
miniſter of policy and virtue; but with equivocal conti- 
nence ſhe refrains herſelf, It has been her cuſtom, unhap» 
pily, to ſacrifice uſe to delicacy, Over each crazy genes 
ration of the offending Adam, while they have been pre- 
ſent, ſhe has been fain to content herſelf, folely with 
expreſſive filence : and it is not till the requiem ſhall have 
been heard over the welcome tomb, that there has been a 
 fignal for the ſound of unmoleſted Tzora | * 
| From thoſe evils, hard to ſuffer, but harder toatone, what 
myriads of men, and of the beſt bleflings man is heir to, 
were doomed, why we know not, to droop and to decay! 
My family, at firſt, felt them, except from ſympathy, in a 
very mitigated degree; but till they felt them. For, of a 
fortune ſo ſmall, (Propitii an Irati Di !) that nothing but 
caution and ſelf-denial could make it the independence of a 


very private gentleman, no ſmall part was in France. And 7 
finally, I had a ſon, at that time, there, on a plan of ſtudy z 
by : EP B = ; | in 


(20: 


. bee e ber: 2 n an * 


in 1 of ſcience, n no r elſe, pros ning fo  frenuouſly, 
ſo frugally, ſo extenſively to be purſued. 

My ſon, thank God, had done his duty, to himſelf, and 
to his condition. He had turned time to good account. He 


| had already forced forward into the foremoſt claſſes of that : 


learning, of all others the moſt indiſpenfible to the fearful 


and wonderful make of man; and on more than one occa= 


fion, at once an adept in knowledge and in language, he 
had ſhewn himſelf able to teach at an age when others ares 
in general, but beginning to learn. 

As FRANCE, alas! by accidents never to be enough 1. 
mented, ſeemed daily leſs and leſs likely to be allowed to 
retain for foreigners that free reception and repoſe, hitherto 
ſo amiably imparted to all, I determined to caſt about, with 
due care, for ſome other region, where there might be, like 
Monf. DxssauLT, ſome fit repreſentative of our late coun- 
tryman Mr. Porr, that is, ſome great mind; original and 
juſt, applying the powers of philoſophy and art to the relief 
and conſolation of mankind I Where there might be, be- 
fides, ſomething like that conſtellation of uſeful learning 
from Vice. D'Azra, from Juss1cy, | from LAvolsn and 
Fourcrori—ſome eſtabliſhments, if poſſible, equivalent to 
the learned ſocieties, and to the public libraries of Paris 
and where, altogether, theſe advantages might be as ſyſte- 
matic; as well applied to public inſtruction, with the ſame 


perfection of combined preferences, 1 dach in- 


eeflant, frugal, and fre. 

Accordingly, the clever and experienced friends I con- 
g fulted, referred me to an IrALTIAN UniveRSITY. 5 | 
For Epinsurcn, though it may be rationally proud of 

firſt-rate men, and there is ſtill ſuch good arrangement in 
_ the place, that it is in vogue to ſtudy, and to be diſtin- 

guiſhed by a with for {kill—yet Edinburgh, for what we 
wanted, offered only partial aid. Of ſcience, philoſophical, ' 
contemplative, there might be enough. But art was want-! | 
11 | | 4; ing. 
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prejudices of the place forbid it. 3 

As for Lonwon, from the nature of the ak 
| talkin ſuch demand, and at ſuch prices for them, there 
muſt be ever many accompliſhed men i in it; but where is 
there any thing like a ſage proviſion for the collective ap- 
plication of their ſkill ? Where is there any ſyſtematic eſta- 
bliſhment for popular inſtruction? Where are their public 

libraries, generouſly open to all? Where are there any 
Nx Dical SchooLs ?—As far as it offers to be a ſchool, it 
ſeems challengeable on the various objections as being looſe 
and disjointed z therefore r mann: en 
very dear! 

The ITALIAN 8 beſos Sands to 80 
was PavIA.—For Papua, fince the time of Faricivs, when 
it had celebrity from him and Harver, has been gradually 
fading away.—BoLoGna has no academic fame, but for the 
imitative arts—The Porx's State, heaven help him, has 
nothing; but for the unaſſiſted ſtudy of the antique l And 


FLoRENCE,. though upheld by Forraxa, who is in the firſt 


rank of fame, is, through him indeed, pre- eminent as 2 
muſeum It is not his object to form a ſchol. 
The idea of Pavia was thus forcibly impreſſed, and wil- 
| lingly received upon my mind; yet I did not dare to let it 
take at once, an entire hold of me. I could not but be 
ſcared by the powers of diſtance and of doubt; for I could 
not find ways and means, like Francis. the Firſt, (though - 
one of the leaſt of his race thus inventive) when he went into 
the Milaneſes © to raiſe new taxes, to ſell the adminiſtration 
. of agg in twenty places at once, to conveys 1 

8 Corey the wiſe call ..  Suaxerznne 1) OL 


« Fus als gar many thouſand livres, in the fiipe of 1 
« filver tomb, from our departed tutelary friend, Saint | 
« Martin, at Tours.” Ech of theſe is a grace, by the grace | 
of God, peculiar but to a fe. OED 

„„ However, 


— 


"NS 3 

However, by degrees I did what might be expected, and 
ſuffering my thoughts to ferment into wiſhes, I determined 
at once to make an effort father above my power than below 
nz to ſee for myſelf, and to/aſcertain for my ſon, whether 
the object, obviouſly of ſuch prime moment to him, really 

was as it was ſaid to be, and had merit equal to its praiſes. 
| Accordingly, taking leave of my ecclefiaſtical ſuperiors, 
from whom T never found any thing but elegant conſidera» 
tion and uſeful kindneſt—confiding each ſmall charge I 
hold to men better than myſelf, and having ſold my notes 
before I had written a word of them (a peculiarity I rather 
mention to explain the title page, und that there may be no 
doubt as to my bookſeller's taſte or my own), I left London 
2 and took the ftrait road to Dover with my ſon. 
There is hardly any part of Kent that is not intereſting== - 
for even the Hundred of Hoo, as the vile amphibious 
marſhy object, is called, between the Medway and the 
Thames, I once heard much lauded by a neighbouring phy- 
fician! who ſaid, rather dexterouſly for his art, « that as 
« for ſituation, "Ur dere et becis, PEO PER oF | 
. phyſicians, bad was the beſt. - | 
In the Doves Roav, irvong many renee that are les 
ſing, perhaps theſe parts pleaſe the moſt, From the fifth 
mile-ſtone to the ninth, both the plain and the hill are with 
difficulty any where to be much exceeded. The ground at 
Daxsow HN, where Sir R. Tart. on gave the facade, and 


Browns formed the water for Sir R. Borp.— The hill above 


WHEATLEY are in the view. The grounds and woods ſo well 


Rochzsrxn, with ſweet ſcenery in ſuch ſtrong contraſts 
above and below it.—CHATHAN Hill, where thoſe varying 
objects have an effect more captivating” ſtill From the 
winding courſe of the Medway, the bold uplands, the va- 


riegated agriculture on its banks, nn the arſenals, 
with 


1 


with the diſtances, of Effex, Sheerneſs, and the FOR 
After theſe, there is, Bouomron Hill, the plain, with the 
nine water and woods on the top of the hill. The four 
miles of Burham wood, and the four laſt nn 
In all theſe, there is many © a potent, delightful charm, 
and arhere the mind can work upon it as well as the eye. 
On BLackueartH, there is the beautiful bubble of Pacr's 
houſe, blown up by one man, and broken by another, each 
within the year! At Gans HII L, (about the 26th tone) 
the ſpirits may revel at the recollection of FAL rrarrR-and 
they who had the happineſs to know the late Mr. Hznvzs- 
bon, will, with fond regret, alſo think upon them for his 
genius in comedy had no rival, in the laſt half century at 
leaſt; and what is now of ſo much greater moment, he was 
not more gay than he was good !—The bridge at Rocheſter, 
A fine example of the arts in the fourteenth century, may 
contraſt the modeſty and ſkill of the eighteenth, when, but 
for Lord PzuBRoOKE, a miniſter and his workmen had made 
the bridge at Weſtminſter of their congenial wood !—At | 
Dartford, now of ſuch gunpowder fame, the firſt paper was 
made, and the firſt iron was flit. At Boughton, in the de- 
Ticious plain and wood on the top of the hill, the view 
ranges over Canterbury and Harbledown in the bottom, 
where Becker's ſhrine at one place, and his flipper in the 
other, may virtuouſly and uſefully excite us, like Exasucus, 
Again t the wretched impoſtors of Rome — though now, 
in as we all know, talents are never proſtituted |— 
| No man, otherwiſe illuſtrious, can now be mentioned, with 
fuch traſh as a wafer in his mouth ! | 
The houſe of Jankxrr Tarr ox, and che tomb of Hoorxnn, 
are alſo in the ſcene l And at Barham Down, vifited even 
ſo lately as the Duke of Marlborough s, with the barren and 
deleterious laurel, you may fee, with S ruxxrxr, the re- 
mains of the old Watling Street, where. paſt barbarities 


a 


(161) 


3 hapily vielded to preſent elegance; and where, inſtead 
of Celtic barrows, and the intrenchments of the Romans, 
there is the veal rapture from ſo OP villas ow orna- 


well ordered bome—Man's beſt delight to make.” 
STUKELEY was not a mere, dry, huſky antiquarian, with- 


out pith, without taſte, He had both. His ideas and ex- 
preſſions were vigorous ; and he had the power of pleaſing, 
where it was, obviouſly, difficult to pleaſe. He paints the 


valley of Dover, like a landſcape amidſt theatric charms ; 


with artificial diminutions as juſt, as perſpective herſelf could 
figure it; converging to their point at Dover; where, the ſea, 
| between the pharos, is ſo beautifully made to cloſe the ſcene. 


Such is alittle of the praiſe which belongs to OTUKELEY. 


| Theſe were the relaxations of his more uſeful hours, con- 
fecrated by the ſtudies of a phyſician, and the efforts of a 
Pariſh prieſt !—He gave his life to learning, and, as ve 
truſt, his ſoul to God. 


As for Doves, if the winds, and they who live by them 


3 which, if you happen to have a number of horſes 


and ſervants they ſeldom do permit, Dover need not keep 
a traveller long, unleſs he aſpires at novelty, and is ambi- 
tious to ſalute, with due emotions, the juſt and neceflary 


office of the Cinqus PoxTs—or unleſs he has the better 


luck to be drawn up the hill to the fine convivial talents, 
which, now and then, are to be found at the top of it. 


Dover makes a figure, not only in the Doomſday Book, 


but even ſo high up as the Itinerary of ANToNINUs. But 


the more potent topics of the people ſeem to be, « that 


4 cc they have a market that they have two members and 


« that the average returns of their trade, I mean every fix 

« or ſeven years, are very curious and interefiing indeed. 
Doves, like ſo many other places, has been ſomewhat | 

overſhadowed by the ſtupendous laurels of the war! Every 


| quarter of a year the port clearances uſed to be about 690 


veſſels. 


* 


i the” quarter prior to my being there in Novem- 
ber 1793, the Cuſtom-Houſe books neee to ONS 
alas! no more than 59 veſſels! 7 
When the firſt pier was forming at Dover, «the Hos 
Lord Cobham,” as he was called, kept a daily table for the 
workmen; and a Prince, with the heart of a gentleman, 

made apreſent of ſeveral thouſand pounds! | 
The workmen have juſt finiſhed a new ſluice on the North 
ade, and a new pier head on the South, and they talk with 
becoming feeling on the liberality of modern manners. On 
the table and the preſent, they alſo have had in Hope. 
Of the new pier head, Sir H. Oxenven was the en- 

gineer. The object of it is to keep off the ſand, which 
hitherto, in ſpite of all that could be done, 755 22 ever 
been forming in the harbour's moutn. 

In the church, at the bottom of the caſtle pill, there are 
two inſcriptions, one to FooTe, the other to CHouncnIIL. 
Poor FooTE died at Dover, in the Ship inn. CHRURcRIIL 
was buried there, having died at Boulogne. It was near 
the port, the firſt: corner, on the oppoſite ſide after paſſing 

the Engliſh Hotel. Mr. WIL xs lived in the houſe; and 

HunrnEr Coarzs, the Wine Merchant, unluckily hap- 
* pened to have the vaults under it. And there it was, be- 
tween them, acria pocula, that CyHurcniLL met his death. 
Foors fell through the villany of an infamous woman of 
quality, though the ſagacity and eloquence of Loxp Mans- 
FIELD detected the conſpiracy, and quaſhed it; yet the 


effect of it was felt to the laſt—Foore had a death-wound 


in his heart ! and he lived only a little to linger towards his 
grave.—Foote's tablet was raiſed by his grateful attendant, 
Jewel, recording ſimply the day on which the Pony loſt 
their favourite writer for the ſtage. 
_ Churchill's epitaph is in twelve or 8 N of 
nth it is eaſier to comment the motive than the effect. 
Ne a Continent is three times longer 
* 
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by Oftend than to Calais or Boulogne —Of courſe the dis 
| fGiculties are trebled, and with them the bar againſt home» 
bred folly clearing out ſo many heavy ſamples to ſhame us 
in foreign markets.—An advantage this, ſhamefully over- 
PEP 
and inhumanity are the plea. 
| When a league or two from land, tha view ia interefting 
it reaches from Folkſtone to the Foreland on one fide, 
and the high lands of the French Republic on the other. 
The ſouthern hill, ſeen there, is between Saumur and 
Monkeuil— The height North of that is the point which 
predominates ſo well over the whole department of Calais. 
The town of Calais is ſeldom ſeen in this run: but you 
often catch a glimpſe of Duxxixx and Nixurox r. | 
The time is from ſeven to fourteen or fixteen hours— 
and even that, ſhort as it is, may ſatisfy moſt people, and 
make them glad to get even to Oſtend. Such is the power 
. of contraſt when the change is from the worſe, 
And yet bad as the town may be, it has been the cauſe 
of one war, and. the ſtreſs of three others, = 5 
| What the town then was, may in ſome ſort be computed 
by what it now is. Geographical poſition cannot change 
and by the ſucceeding fkill and cares of man, the con. 
dition of the Port, &c. were likely to have changed, only 
for the better. And yet, taking it as we find it, with the 
churches and town Houſe, which have ariſen ſince the laſt 
bombardment in 1706, what compenſation do we find 
here l What idea of apology hereafter, for conteſtations 
thus ſenſeleſs and ſanguinary, when on one fide or other, 
no leſs than One HunpaeD a Fortr Tuousum OW. 
were cut down, prematurely, to the grave. 3 
i he ee eee eee ee ee e 5 
this, was, with effrontery, not ſhort of blaſphemy, re- 
ferred, to the ir great cauſe of all created good? And 
literally, medals were ſtruck to commemorate theſe foul 


W 


ha _ was CowLey exact in the local habitation of this 
_ Folly? A folly, which in weak allegiance to bad faſhion, 


417 


e ee ee ite Gooch ee e 
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condemned” 

Among theſe inſcriptions, as elſewhere Pow dnciechs | 
end OSTEND-E ours PACEM was their play of 
. Own ng 
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us words e Go 
Sports for Dutchmen, and for Engliſh Boyd, - 


even Shakeſpere tried, and ever but once tried in vain. 
The town itſelf and the trade of it, ſmall as they are, 
were yet ſmaller before the late ſalutary improvements of 
Joern the ſecond ;—and even now, the population is not 
10, 00 - and the port clearances are not more than 1,266 
veſſels a year, 

A confderatibii en ths fass of Tuans tt Oftead may 
perhaps uſcfully be extended. It is ſomething more 
than a bufineſs of the counting-houſe and quays :—It is ® 


moral epoch in the ſurpriſes of political perpetration'l'  - 


For, when after two of three years well directed enter- 
priſe of a judicious individual (La Merveille, « Frenchman) 


the Eaoy India Trae firſt opened on the Netherlands. 


It berame in the year 1722 a collective object for the com- 


| munity—and every eye rationally looked forward as to the 


hope of 


'goodl—A good, unmixt with any 


evil, but the corporation ſpirit — That ſpirit, by an effort per- 


haps diſloyal to the indefcaſible ſovereignty of truth and 
policy, had pent up, by à patent, partially to a few, thoſe 
independent indefeafible rights, thoſe bleffings of our com- 


mon FCC 


. mor gar, arg ov e 
| The Traps of the post Przatingy; Rede In ſer; and 


| thus wade leß, with fire ſhips only, and with funds wot. 


more 
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more-than fix millions (of Florins), ſtill was enough to & 
upon the jealouſy of mean competition. It rouſed and 
ſcared the peddling politics of the Durcn. And with an 
eagerneſs that explained the motives, the miniſters of each 
contiguous monarchy, France, England, Pruſſia, Sweden, 
one and all, were immediately on tip-toe to make it a pre- 
tence for war! And, the affair ended as almoſt every con- 
teſt muſt end, with no poſſible popular profit But in- 
ſtruction, for the enforcement of Peace! While, Govern- 
ment as in almoſt every inſtance of War, gained, pro- 
portionably, as the people loſt. The IMTERIAL. Govern- 
ment, with the Pragmatic ſanction, had the hereditary ſuc= 
ſieſſion ſecured and the Maritime Powers were <p reg 
by this new inroad, upon trade and navigation. 
Thus the people, like their property, were wanforred at 
pleaſure! Thus they ſuffered themſelves to be deſpoiled 
of their birth right! A birth right, unalienable, as long 
as winds ſhall blow and waters roll! So the trade began; 
and ended almoſt in its beginnings. Some temporary 
efforts have been made for the trade to ſtruggle up again; 
and virtue, which in political mancœuvre, as well as in pri- 
vate life, is the beſt policy effected, in two or three periods, 
not only pauſes from decay, but advances towards re- 
covery. The beſt of theſe periods were; ſuch as might be - 
expected, when in the NeTHERLANDs there were wit and 
virtue, enough, to eſcape a War, and other nations had the 
guilt and folly of committing it! In the NEUTRALITYS of 
1733, and, again, during the ee madneſs of our 
AMERICAN cruſade | . oo pt 
At preſent alſo, there is ſome nds in the * | 4 
e ſo many veſſels, wiſely laden with money and ſtores; 
to be waſted on foreign objects, but all Engliſh, and with 
all theſe ſeemed ſuch a wholeſome ſtir, ſuch an utter ab- 
ſence of all commercial diſtreſs, that the place really 12 505 5 
. n 6 
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Dor ide ct be counted upon; it is 4 mere tem- 


Porary flaſh, and muſt finiſh like the fulneſs in RO eos * 


Cork, at the end of the ſlaughtering ſeaſon! 0 
be preſent government of the town is ee to the 
paſſive virtue of the people. For they amiably allow 


their chief magiſtrate, the bailli, &c. to be named by the: 


Emperor. Places in the magiſtracy, have been, hitherto, 


thought objects, leſs of profit than of honor. But ſince 


the late attempts have failed of revolution and reform, the 
hardly conceivable by thoſe who live and thrive, as we all 
do, in a ſyſtem, ne not * en is ever called 
over pad! 

As for the eines objects of: legiſlation, Pa Ting 
no great cauſe of complaint. The courts of juſtice, are 


never indecently cloſed for any long receſs; and axon 
the appellant juriſdiction, is not, as it perhaps ever ought 


to be, within themſelves, yet it is not remote.—lt_ is at 
Gaxp and MuLinEs—and the temper of the people there 
is favourable to truth; for they are e and of 
courſe, properly eager to be fre. 

The misfortunes of men, ſo continual every . Sw. 
accident and from human violence, have no artificial ex- 
acerbation. There are no ae e e iow” 
proceedings. 


In Scotland, abe e are 2 Aide FX 3 


that their cloathing, black, is called the Edinburgh hunt. 
They over- run Flanders too. But their fees are ſo ſmall, 
that it is not better __ to give up a _— rather e 
pay the coſts, 3 1 

The PorT Dorms 00 are a 2 3 
light. Imports are free. Of courſe, there is a ſcope alſo 


free to the commerce of ſpeculation.— On the inland vent. 


of foreign merchandiſe, the duties are about ten per-cent.— 


ane no cuſtom houſe at the port, ſtrangers are 
| | C2 | vnanneyed 
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unannoyed on landing and eſcape thoſe petty, but ür 
tifying ills, of delay and depredation, ann 
ferances, and head- money! 

In PPTTCTT who 
ſees, ad libitum, a ſtructure, to be planned, upon the right, 
and the hope of ſome other future glory on the left, ſo 
the port of Oſtend may as ſafely be commended, for what 
improved. the manufactures and exports of the coun- 
try, were encouraged by ſkilful bounties| But where is 
there any bounty amidſt the rage and ruin of war! No- 
thing can come of nothing. When an exchequer . is 


empty, the ſole ſolicitude muſt be to fill it! not to give, 


but to get With other inſtances of unexpected neg- 


lect, there is ſtill wanting the firſt great neceflary of freſh 


water. It is ſtill to be fetched from far. Though, the 
fine experiments of SHEERNEsS will prove, the power of 
perſeverance, and that in regard to water, any body may 
have it who will dig deep enough for it—though through 
a quick ſand itſelf, and even below the level of the ſea, 
On one of the days we were kept at Oſtend, July 19, 
the colors were conſecrated, for the French Emigrants, 


with ſuch ſapience, entertained upon our eſtabliſhment. 
With Engliſh pay in their pocket, they had an Engliſh 


uniform upon their back; and in regard to ſentiment and 
language, they were as perfectly Engliſh, alſo, as ſome late 
aſſociations.— They were drawn up, in the great ſquare, 
before the Hotel de Ville, and the regiment of Sir Charles 
Gnxkr, was in a line, facing them. It was an epoch for 
FFF 


energies to utter what was in it. 


The Aumonier, of the regiment, analogous to our army 
chaplains, appeared. He ſprinkled the colours with conſe- 
erated water. He then attempted to ſpeak, but the at- 
JJV ſtuck in his 

throat. 
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rost. He might have EL 
like the humane Lord, ſo very luckily faultering when ha 
urged the neceſſity of council upon each proceſs br. im- 
Puted treaſon, He, the Aumonier, might have made his 
emotions current for their expreſſions and the curency, 
eee e I APE ns I 
once mounted above par! | 

But no ſuch matter ſine nn. ſpe—be Ropped le 
gether. —- 

He mighthare def ouch ben i end nn 
rapture l He might have hailed the dawn of truth, the 
riſing hope of unclouded light, over the opinions and 
actions of men The bleſſings of freedom were all before 
| him. He might have expanded, with the expanding 
bliſs |—He might have looked backward alſo with approv- 
ing delight. He might have gloried in the downfall of 
deſpotiſm,—certainly, in one region never to be ſeen 
again He might have riſen on its ruins! He might 
have raiſed around him with the plaſtic promptitude of 
hope, every fine formed fabric, gracious, uſeful, venerable, 
and good; religion rational, tolerant, and reformed z the 
equal law of liberty, the free | intercourſe of truth. He 
might have apoſtrophiſed the genius of RATIONAL Reyo- 
LUTION, as far as it had ſignally bleſt, the Engliſh, the 
Americans, and the Dutch.—He might have implored the _ 
aid of that power, which called light out of darkneſs, and 
order from confuſion And fain to atchieye, ſome of thoſe 
perfections which he adored, he might have cloſed his 
oraiſon, with reaſonable e NET: 
Pxack upon earth, and good will to men.. 

The poor Aumonier had none of theſe things tit Gina: 
inſtead of all this, he ſet up a puling cry, like a child's - 
brazed trumpet at an old French fair, with gingerbread 


kings and queens} Steeped in the colours of his trade, he. 


wailed over the paſſing pageant of a worthleſt court and, 


— , - l 
; 5 ow e E a4 : * 4 * — Jags + *Y 
r ä ä " 
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» fijtenbove all thie—but fill not in the n ee af mils 


_ tary doquence.— That, from its rarity ſeems: the hardeſt 


thing for a foldier to do. For, there may have been ſome 
who have fought like Cxsan, but which of n. n 


Ever talk about it, half fo well? | 
The ſcene, however, could not but "OP ns "gh 


FPreffon, as Titus fighed to loſe a day, as Xerxes wept 


over the doom, too- probable, of his embattled hoſt} _ 
But many men, many minds. Other people enjoyed the 
Aght, and particularly an army agent, a jew broker, a 


 erimp, a contractor, and an outlaw for larceny, all were 
| unanimous, and voted it d fine. —And. one 


erazy fellow at the head of the mob, literally threw off his 


| Hat, and huzzaed! An Iriſh ex- jeſuit juſt eſcaped from 


St. Omers, clofed the conference, ſwearing bloodily, that 
he wiſhed well to all the world, and therefore that he 


withed them all to be at war. For that there was no 
ſchool like the ſchool of adverſity, no good like. evil, and 
vo joy like ſorrow.— That war made men too poor, to be 
- meanly loſt in common enjoyments of life That it pre- 
vented building, the bane of our great towns, ever ſince 


Queen Elizabeth ! —That it thinned the community, with 
the hand of a great maſter! And, that ſooner or later, it 


| muſt keep down the price of nen _—_ ſo diſ- | 


treſſing! &c. &c. &c. | 
Nobody could deny the laſt poſition. His e | 


otherwiſe might have had welght—the majority thought a as 


„„ to which tracks was 


Happily ordained to end as well as it began, for the parade 


ending, we met with the following curious inſcription upon 


the quays.—It is a column, not of braſs, but of wood 


T.; ; 


- 


erected to commemorate the late events. when he forcoy | 
of the French Republic, chufing to retire, the Auſtrians 

took their place—and the popular emotions is thug made t 
>dy can doubt therme. 
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the Black Tae emblem of comfortable 
on à tree, ſuppoſed to be the tree of 
the faſces and the cap of liberty, the cock ad r card ob- 


_— OY uſe, all are in flames WW 


On another fide of the poſt, are the 
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à dog, t Gui talked 
| of e tub'to the whale, but it it is not true: at leaſt we could = 
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FLANDERS." 


5 . fore bad life touched by our — 8 
g is fo becoming as the leaving of it! There 
al 8 te on it, always once, and 
, \s in ſummer, twice a day. Here, as elſewhere, 


_ this ſort of nland carriage is delightful; as giving motion 
without. effet, and accommodation with little coſt.— The 
"traveller i is e ber in coople uu Flemiſh CIS 14 


N 


en Bruges he may get . 
equally cheap and well to Gand—with a table d hote on 
board, of tx. tolerable ſervices and a little deſert, with - 
ſome intoleralie wine, for three or four ſchellings more. 

+ There: are rern a. to e Dournr. 
— — ey 20 b A 4 : 
farther: and except in dry weather, . thoſe [fix miles are 
made twelve z tle roads are fo infamouſly bad. Ot Bruges 
there is 2 recon, municipium Brugenſe, as high as the 


| ſeventh century And the Nurs from their condition, 
| = be preſumed as antique. 


Apart from their eaſe and nnn e of 
men re not un Idle contemplation: For, they were 
begun ſo early as the twelfth century! That there ſhould 


de better works ef the fame ſort. now, in Holland, in 


France, and in England, is not at all wonderful, For the 


ameliorations of art are decided; if, as Horace thinks er- 


roneouſly, the advances of morals be not. | 
In' the FORMATION or THESE CANALS, it was fortunate 


that the difficulties were ſmall, when the arts of vanquiſh- 


ing ſuch difficulties were, comparatively, ſo ſmall alſo.— 
There happened to be no complex confiderations as to 
, = = n in one ory 1 was $ to bo deficiencs 

33 | „ 


tunnel at dase du i 0.8 CN I | 
more memorable works of the Duxx of BRIDGEWATER. | 
"There was no obſtacle to ſurmount, like that on the In- 
WELL; and of courſe, nothing ſo well wrought | as the 
"maſonry there, to ſecure it. The fall was ſcarcely any 
thing. "There was alcoſt nothing t0 riſe. "REY AHEAD 
underwater ſluices. „„ r 1 5 
It may be a topic of adele regret, that the accounts 
aud details of theſe canals are no where to be found ; at 
leaſt, my ſon and T were not able to find them. Such a 
well preſerved record of a great public work would have 
been, obviouſly,' precious, both for curioſity and uſe. It 
. had hed up amuſement, not uninſtructive, to have noted 
the changes and chances of time, as they affected the price 
of labour, and with all, the peculiarities of its value and 
application I There muſt have been the elegant pleaſure in 
giving well-carned unſuſpected praiſe.—And ſo to have 
hovered over the BrINDLET, the SMEATON, or the STAMFORD 
of that day—with any other names, with virtuous uſe dif- 
_ tinguiſhed, by perſonal facrifice to public utility, or by inge- 
- nious art aiding the deſign, or the execution I And if there 
could have been before, ſuch a man as the Duke of BxiDGE- 
WATER, ſuch a glorious inſtance of complex merit, and 
uſeful ſucceſs, there would have been in degree, kindred 
emotions of ſelf-congratulation and of ſocial good ] to have 
| hailed him with due celebrations, as the firft crrux on 
THE time; the man of all otliers the moſt illuſtrious in the 
| ſervice yy his country, for MAGNIFICENT Rs for 
. ATCHIEVEMENTS | TON = 
A name ſo AN bald, bees and accom= 
pliſhment, muſt re- echo in every heart of the moſt remote 
| poſterity, and through. unknown time. And for the per- 
petual encouragement of enterpriſe, authoriſed by filly _ 
| kt it be known, that the duke of Buponwaras's ſucceſſes | 
i] | _ | have 
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| ebe forty three thouſand pow: 


me might needs either irigation or drain. 


ay 


— 4s his;purpoſes] - That the ork, by 


the, multiplied ſurpriſes of genius, did not coſt him above 
£2000 a mile! And that the clear an af his WIE 

The canals of Flanders, probably, cannot be, A 
avith any ſtory ſo ſplendid. Like Languedoc, and other fine 
orks in France, they have been the reſult of collective 


efforts, half by government, and __ by the Frier * 


in better words;: all by the peoplel | 
And cheſe are the works, ip 3 F een 


P For the advantages are obyiqus and ſure... 'They 


are inalienable. They facilitate human intercourſe- They 


circulate human good, They diminiſh animal labor. They . 


augment vegetable bleſſings. It may be only Virgil who | 


Can make his clowns toſs about the. manure wich grace, hut 
it can de by canals alone (and by: the by the Romans mar- 


welloufly had none):=that. che PRs every RAYS, bw 
arheremithal abundantly. to toſs it! 05 5 0 


The Flemiſh. navigation, if e. with. every oder 


ue, certainly auld be more perfect. Their channels 


Hould have been more ſloped on their-fides. And the hat- 


tom - narrower than che top. There had been more ſure . 5 
proviſions againſt the two extremes, of too much or too 
little water better apparatus for the ae d 2 70 38 


r 


The Henjiggricylcare for want of this, is gro | 


ably impair ed. . e | 
The paſturage is not flouriſhing. The rains lie earl 


Jr en Chas ths artificial flooding, 


when there is none. The graſs lands therefore are few; 


and till a better order prevails; W e ed - . 
amen nee, 


ee ee econ; ee e 


of that — induſtry for which they have-hoen | 


„„ 19 y 
ry bit — well tilled,” They' give e 
fallows. By 4 variety of | crops: they clear” tlie land of 


weeds," arid give repoſe to one ſtratum of the ſoil while 


they work the productive principle in another. Thus _ 


des wheat, barley; and oats, they uſe beats; fre 


eee eee _ g e area 


0 8 
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80 wt. Of we. 


ess 6 ee ions ohh dicks aint aol 
ſuch ſucceſs, as to make the clover pay all chirges of ma- 
nagement, of ſeed, and of labor; and to leave” the ec 


crop a profit quite clear. The artificial graſſes are mowed 
and when not ſtacked; are given to the cattle in the 


manger. The clover, which is the red ſort, endures two 


years; and then, after a very light u pe Peep s | 


ceſsful lnſbandry to karrow in cheat. 
All the erops are ſo good, it is Bald ts, teh vd looks 
the beſt. The beſt in profit which we heard were 


wheat, producing ( 17 per acre, and turnips near 5. 


For uſe, implements of huſbandry, they may be'profitably 
told, to get models from England; thoſe of Flanders are 
more unweildy; deny 1 e ane bs 
ways that it has wheels. 

In their uſe of inſtruments, England 5 as delten 


be lefloned to imitate them. For, though they plough 


7 ˙ aaa a, 


— ee b e 
| beteaſs; one ploughing is often found ſufficient, though 
their furrows are ſhallow too; for they ſay, and very ſpeck 
ouſly, that if they were to delve deeper, the ſoil, artificially | 
amended by manure,- would become more apt to be 
| b e The furrows are formed wich the 


# 


D 2 | | moſt 


( a ) 


makes requlnity nd n Seh tent 15 feet, trenches 
as many inches deep are dug, and well banked by the hand. 

On Manures too, there are in each country, they who 
may read what follows, with mutual profit. — The Engliſh 
may teach them to marle their lands, and to mix with their 
light ſandy ſoil, what they have often at hand, a good fe- 
cundating clay.—While we from the Flemings may learn 
ſomething on the doctrine of animal manures for largely 
- us they are uſed, they are never mixed with ſtraw, which 
of their towns is collected and ſold: The ſcavengers in 
London and in Paris are paid. The latter in one groſs ſum 
of 400,000 livres a year. In the former, proportionate 
fractions for each pariſh. © But the Netherlands can ſhew 
them a better regimen—for there the ſcavengers office is 
ſold—not as conferring nobility, like the executioner's place 
and other dirty work formerly in France, but as an object 
of obvious profit. At Bruxelles n office is fold * 


i 30, 000 livres a year. | 


NE ts le es ws": - 
even their houſe drains run to waſte. What they contain 
| is collected, and found to be beyond all compariſon the- 
moſt productive of animal manure—and, with a very en- 
creaſed degree, when flung upon the land, dry and in pow- 
der.—It ſhould be mixed with fine de otherwiſe ir i is 
apt to be acrid and heating. 

This object was lately, about two obey Knee, fully _ 
| before the Societe d!Acriculture at Paris. And I remember 
well, on ſure authority, before the confirmed directors and 
profeſſors of the experimental farm at the Ecole Veterinaire, 
M. Chabert and M. Flandrin, with the additional tefti- | 


mony of the Secretary Yvart, the M. Parmentier, and the - 


Duc de Charrot. The directors and profeſſors abovemen- 
tioned, it were unfriendly to the cauſe of uſeful truth, to _ 
_ Giſmiſs without ſpecific praiſe, —They were admirable men. 


| Their knowledge of ani particularly thoſe an 


ad. ebe . 


them decide, with a promptitude and with a certainty, ex- 
ceeded by nothing but divination. If Buffon had written, 
what now we know, till they were given to him, he had 


never read, the fine anatomical and phyſiological materials 
for the firſt parts of his great work; even his knowledge 


could not have been more copious. And for the ſagaciou 
uſes of what they knew, with complex acuteneſs, oculorum 
acies et ingenii, I cannot conceive any obſervance upon ani» 
eee fubile and profound, een eee 
powers of Boerhaave and Linnæ uus. 
JJC 


3 due to clever men, began, I believe in Flanders, on 


the canal between Bruges and Gand; and France has 


followed, e ee the hn: eee 


at La Chapelle, near St. Denis. 


. rage i e eee par e Eng, 
a never ceaſed: activity that is wonderful, the agriculture of 


Flanders can have no more praiſe. There are ſcarcely any 
hedges. And where there are no incloſures, there can be 
no paſturage of cattle. Cattle indeed make no part, of 


What 5 there are, por "worth, mentioning 3 ha 
theep and horned cattle are below mediocrity, rather than 
above it: They are, like other foreign animals, not ſo diſ- 
tinct in their ſpecies as in England; and not only ſo, each 


ſpecies ſeems bad, and bad is made,worſe by evil treatment. 
When huddled together, in the hot foul air of cloſe and 
_ crowded ſtables, they muſt have indigeſtion, pulmonary and 
verminous complaints; and when, after long confinement 
turned out, if they eſeape the ſhock of ſuch a change, 


hey are more or leſs affected with the rot. 
4 £3 Fe 4 7 : ; - 5 N 


For, 


any little charm er may brain; the eee 
Flanders. 


. 


Marſh; inaſmuch — mcire; mul ied oy aroma 
& nioiſture/ ſtugnant and corrupt. It is on the fue princi- 
pls; that, in alk wet lands, & in Caribridgeftiire and- On; 
the cry Ceafon, is more morbid, datt the wet. 8 
At Paris chere is 2 juriſprudence in their pRBLic Werke | 
46 t the ſale of eattle; to inſpect and to guaranty, the buyer 
4 te the health! of the beaſts'he may buy. In Fonden, 4 
reſerve; eſpecially in Horſes; to a certain price, is i ds 
end there are returns, not quite irregular, as to the number 
of animals which are ſold, But in Flanders there are no 
enk eftablifimentsy and, therefore, ſucek documents are 
Vanting, as might yield nd bad inferenees on population, 
om the ſtate of domeſtic living as to conſumption; and on 
the ſtate of cattle; their numbers, and their condition, 
As far as they have any external trade in cattle, it is to 
tis effecx: They ſmuggle ſome ſheep from England 3 and 
they have been accuſtomed to receive from France ſome 
ſheep and oxen, which the Flemings thus fit up for ſale, by 
heading them into marſhy paſtures, which give a diſeaſed 
— and make them weigh __ e ill ay 
may eit: 
Flemiſh W thus ſubtle and Hive, is not direc 
to many objects beſides agriculture. e 
About Oſtend there are ſome windmills for caving 4 


As at Liſle, they have the ſame fort of mills for exprefling 


linfzed-0il, - But Flanders does not profit,” as it might, by 
other advantageous uſe of the elements by working their 
wood into implements and materials of conftruction—by 
boat-building—by the manufacture of flour by bleaching 
grounds by bricks and tiles. In the vicualling trade, they 
might rival Holſtein, though not Cork. And in butter and 
cheeſe, in catching fiſh, and falting it, why ſhould they riot 
be more than a match for the Dutch ? They grow à fer 
1 5 1195 the earth is mounded- * up aroumd — as 


* 


de Ven and Nervont. as 
— trade; and, upon the viciſſitudes of the people, the 


| 3 Auitude, & in eee around them! 


| Engliſh academy is enabled to ſuſtain itſelf, without a fingle | 


it is 2 no aber ro Hi 


— 


e Eee, 
uf * Formerly As. every one ao rg how, he. fines 
flouriſhed in the Flemiſh ſchool. And the 3 of 


Flanders Mill boaſt of many a fine w. 


7 Nel ND! trated Ing Jp: 
Painting i is but a fleeting grace, eee more 


| only patronage worth a word, able and willing te prota | its 


Thus taſte becomes a barometer of the nation Thus the 


guinea from any patronage whatever, by the ſelf- depending 
power of its own. exhibition And thus, in the ſame ſort of 
medium of eaſe aſpiring to elegance, and curioſty acting 
upon wealth, the Flemiſh. ſchoal aroſe likewiſe, and le 
gay meteor was admired ſo lang alaſ i 
For, while Batibins n nee eee an epoel 
ef one kind, the tradeſmen of Handers had made another ! 
Their towns were become : the emporium of the univerſe! 
They were the chief to ſettle the exchange, to regulate thy 


e 


= eee, STEADY 5 8 


l. 


port ee — — The gel. 
pri of their out4ying commerce was called one hun- 
eee ne eee de- eee gepr. wen 


8 


At chat time, one merchant, with at leaſt as much money 
ns wit, is ſaid to have lent the prince a million ſterling, and 
afterwards to have burnt his bond in a fire and in a fire of 

ſmices too, as if their pit- coal from Mons, or a common bavin 
from the fide of their canals, would not have done as well. 
Thus, however, the farce is well made, as the impreffion of 
the laſt act is the ſtrongeſt: for, when a fool of a fellow may 
have got a bad mw the e he ng 1 of ER * 
| certainly the beft. f 
1 But, incredulus Odi. The whole tale muſt ee | 
© clumſfy fiction z an unprovoked inſult upon good-fenſe and 
common manhood. For Charles the emperor was a man 
of ſpirit, and a gentleman: he was above the vice of money; 
[ 1 and if the loan had happened, we certainly ſhould alfo have 
1 eee ede dg ene ek. e ee | 
a he aſterwards tried, elegantly, to repay it. 2265 
However there are, who ſpecify the very ene ihe h 
merchant, And a revert officer, on the miſcarriage of a 
lately propoſed loan, very gravely informed me, « That he 
« feared the race of the above- mentioned lender was cx- 
. tint,” A gay companion of ours replied, No, Sir, there 


« are ſome, peer of the ſame nen to: bei er i 
eee eee 3 
But, though the ae eee to an 
with the fall of the ü n e e 0 
de equal reaſon why the arts, more uſeful and neceſſary, 
might not try to ſtruggle up again; and why a government, 
3. ̊iod for any thing, ſnould not help them in their ſtruggle.— 
5 Why ſhould there not be the commerce of education ? For 
| [PE "as * 
; Ws 
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hy, with fuck chte etntigtity oh eee 


are there nat ſchodls: far , the: threercantiguous: languages, 
and for: the mechanid arta , Why alo:they net make paper 


inſtead of ſelling their aged Whpis wog the ntiader af 


hooks revieed, 2s it ſuoriſafully ni another re- 
siam, fromm whence! theme arts, as they are called, have 


: family, with their twice fifty fonts of letters, aue ſill head 
of amidſt the few-ſcholars that are left in Flanders. Why 


is it chat chey are practically to be heard of no-more?-i200 


Goch were the queſtions, which-occurreiþ in the fame c. 
verſation to thoſe we had an anſwer, of which we cold dot 


| hang That there ſeemed to be a ne 


ce failing expectation of providential wars, and thüt then the 


ent ob. ri re, cc. could ſuſice hat the 
4“ Flemings: could then double their dreſſinge on the land, 


te and, in the fame proportion, multiplying the produce, 
te raiſe tha price of it 30 and 40 per cent. 533 N rau 
Their trade; beſides this, is but fmalla4Prom France and 
Spain they draw, wines, brandy, and ſome American goods; 
and they us; money only in Werte-, England they 


ſpices, een tending Jeady $6/-Hhe wit Gut of wml 


lion, for which they pay in ſpecie, except about a ſeventh 


part. in verdigris, lace, thread, boes -· waxg aud rag 


In the town of Ghent the Englih mtmifary haben 


oſſice, and there were vaſt depoſits of hay; ſtraw, and corn. 
Large buildings, with no leſs wiſdom, were alſo ereſte meer 
Bruges, as bake · houſes for ſome of the German troops} 
The virtue too, as well as the poliey & this; muſt becqually 


apparent to all Far har dae an be ame endenden 


20 N 14 * 847 dar 


| Fn ro but; as it may be, for the worſe. The pla» 


2 table are their beſt 3 aud they cd 


mY 
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is . conſolation * 
earillons every quarter of an hour The carillons are bells 
zangled out of ſeaſon. There are no public amuſements, 
There is a theatre in both Bruges and Ghent, with a troop | 
detached from the company at Amſterdam; but a traveller 
has no need to go as far as Flanders to be convinced that 
there may be a theatre without any public amuſement. In 
each -town there is alſo a ſubſcription-houfe (inſcribed la 
Societe), where four or five pleaſant rooms are ppened,'with 
good fires and lights, a library, and all the papers of Lon- 
don, Paris, &c. &c. The ſubſcribers are about 200 in each 
town, and they pay annually a guinea each. I his ſeems to 
be the only external refource for collective amuſement in 
the ton. For public libraries, philoſophical lectures, fcien- 
tific | aſſociations, there are none. There is at Ghent an 
academy and a college of medicine; but, like a college elſe 
where, they are content with ſelf-approbation, and unambi- 
tious after other applauſe what knowledge they have, they 
are pleaſed to keep to themſelves.This college conſiſts of 
fix and thirty doctors, four and twenty accoucheurs, and 
forty ſurgeons.- They fallow the Bruxelles Pharmacopceia 
of 1671; and they follow little elſe, for aber 75 A 1 or 
cian is but two ar three ſhillings a tine. 

The canverſation of the Flemings is more liberal than 
| ſome of their neighbours. Referring to government, both 
in principle and practice, they cantinue as Cæſar ſaid of them 
ſo long ago, Harum Omnium Fortifſemi ! Thus far they are 
decided; and their deciſion to an Engliſhman muſt ſeem 
Juſt. They are vigarouſly prepared to contend for the popu- 

lar part of every government, and they are active in pprov- 
ing the overthrow of deſpotiſm in France. And though 
| Dumonrier, perhaps even then a. deſerter, and wiſhing to 
diſgrace tbe cauſe, by his abuſe of it, extorted a-contribution - 
on 1 the Flemiſh are not ſo db, wor 
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d, us t6 confourid the principle with'the perverſicit $ 
they ill are ſteady partiſans of rectitude and truth They 


. admire freedom when atchie ved by others««/Fhey IE 
eng ardent to atcliieve-it-for themſelves l? 
bey are fond of talking hiſtory: Grotius and Father 


they are well taught to difmiſs theie former tytants with the 
ſcorn and indignation due to rapine ind tb blodd. In regard 
to our hiſtory, Hizabeth is the favourite theme g becauſe rhe 


antagoniſt of a gloomy barbarian; the flave of avarice and 
ambition, ſhe dided the Netherlands in their riatui al zeal for 


the emancipation of reaſor|—With'the punt᷑tuality of deal-· 


ing, which they have in common with the Duteh, they are 


fond alſo of enhancing the perſonal virtue of Elinabeth, who 


dn her fither's Sele Thü the cooperates with! * 
around her, to diminiſh the debt bf the natiom 7 
In reſpect to their own annals, the cocificdriece of tant 
is a neversfailing/topic-{--It was a toaſt where we dined, 
and the gentleman who gave it, a fine fanguine man, ran 
over very ably the moral fame of the people, thus gloriouſly 
perſiſting tilt they righted themfelves · Fill they diſcharged 
their uſurper ! When the härpies of L. e 
eee. exactlon, for a time, was no more. | 
With che firmneſs and the minute koveſty-of ebe Dutch; 
—— have alſo ſomething ef their external figure; 


And this rapid change in fpecific character from the French, 


without any phyſical term of feparatiqs av-all proportionate, 
without a great river, a mountain, or à ſea muſt ever be 
in the travelter's: D 
r nh 3 was 05 


grep rw ed ER Abo 9g 
to'fee them in their large pictures They have not che 


enchanting graces of Vandyke, his minute Sdelity and the 
a 22 


e popular wih them; and from them, of courſe, 


z 5 "but it is Ne al , each 
1 piece 


| aw) 
wee besga. owe 39, e Wc?) or if vn! 


When eee eee it, 
ninety thouſand. florins of it wete raiſedi literally; in fifteen 
miniites l An effort, this, iinpoſſihle td ary men in Flditders 
N hig ſinscure ckatchraen 3 for they, like certain vetmfu, 
ximtrive-to daa from contigudus darkneſs, Re | 
Nuſferedito ſtauriſn in the ſurrounding ruin One biſhop has 
church rents to the enormous amount of 306,000iflorins l- 
nd yet, even ber is not the primate'} g . M Gatos 
The bad eſfeci of money upom thi human heart ſeeins too 
Lally undenidble.; It is not the eccleſiaſtical character, it 
eee re- et Nef mh 106g) : 
neceſry wean cb ad; Ninn ib cad Doo 
. the archbiſhop-of Paris, had Fgb,ocoterling a year yet, 
when he run away to Chamberriz he left behind him à debt 
of two millions. - Another French archbiſhop, too infamous 
to be mentioned; but in a criminal proceſs from the jeweller 
whom he cheated, was plunged deeper in gn n 8 8 
revenues were (ai ſterling a ear! 
Tbe Flemith biſhop, above-mentioned, was 4 en 
fooun debt, and was: ON ENG: NOOR w 
1 n 1 b 4 
The officiating clexgy eG out: of came 
Son- nn, 6P-a In 1 in ae | 
than their rewards. There is no living, I could hear of, 
more than ¶ 160 u ear ſcarrely any are above half that 
ſum ; and che greater part of the parochial e e 
_—_ men reniits in * Kb * FFF 
040 on the 


( a9 )) 
the Lambeth. therefore: af Pazis, had bat thirteen pounds 
| fterling a yeat l, 7 86 
O the parochial clergy I ena not qualified a 
17. -=] paſſed ſome hours with three of them. They were 
fue · temptrod men g md though: not comparable to Englich 
clergymen, who, generally ſpeaking, are for yariqus know- 
ledge, and for the powers of. converſatios;” the firſt! order 
of men that I have ſeen, yet they were ſufficient:e-They 
were not amuſing nor elegunt, but they were yudiciens ; 
and what is perhaps the greateſt raclly in the om Countries, 
they were neitlier prejndioed nor dirk. The clergy through 
all the Auſtrian Netherlands ade / great influence ; and if 
they were all, like theſe men, they:anight.Ucſexve it n 
have ſafely. what they; Chus deferpes 7 ft fs HH +, 
Even the! parochial - cler gy zrey perhaps, 6s e 
ſo; for, in the dioceſe of Bruges and Gand, I was in- 
formed, and 'I believe it, that they:exceed a thouſand ; that 
is nearly ouè entire ninth of all the-clergy in the 26 dioceſes 
of England. In the dioceſe. of Gandethere are 161 pariſhes, 
has ſeven pariihesg Benges bas cight. There are cleven 
abbayes, clever chapters, and the canunries are about 


W th $718 + C2 FT? LITER (dm 422 UG 11 > * - 
| Tho ranks in he Flemiſh eser theſe: . = 


Arxchbiſhop (r Malines) i: To txt} ? is a 
Bifhepf n 8 211 
2 8 7 Provoſt: - 4+ T7 . : 
Dean, l en 7 5017 at £m. op 
9355 Grand- vicaire, Gon tba 5» 4 
3 cathedrabs there 2 
prieſts, and cight penitenders.oc ht 2 oo ie T - 
There is one archbiſhop: W my = ifs of 
Bruges, Gand, Tpres, and Touran Orr 
Hou _—— — dare. e 
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rr hes, 
and from fees in theſe provinces. Two- thirds of the landed 
property belong to the clergy. The tithes, a ſtrict eleventh, 
are taken in kind, and moſt frequently let to ſome exaQtor 

| eee beg dergyy 6 855 "OP eee 

"The age for holy Sen the 3 
and: throughout the Continent:—the deacon; muſt be 24 
years che prieſt 24. the biſhop 32,——The biſhops are 
generally noble - they are fo ho. But there is no neceſſity, 
may do, with other eafy expedients, like bought nobility, by 
brevet, &c. as in the chapters of Liege and of Trent. The 
CI VE SEAS” — <f 
this, 

If the Apes of the towns is incereſting;, {t is, like the 
moſt famed edifice in Europe, an intereſt only of dimenſions. 
Bruges is five mites round Gand in fiſteen miles! There 
remain the walls of near two hundred monaſteries? through 
the wiſdom of time, aided moſt by Joſeph the Second, ſome 
and bridges ont of number, and many buildings in large 
maſſes, with gardens, which are large. The townhouſes | 
are vaſt; and that of Bruges, a modern building, of Greek 
architecture, with a portico and dome, would be one of the 
moſt ftriking facades in Europe, F 
larger, and the windows were a little leſs bad} 

Yet, though there are theſe, and a great "Al private 
houſes of much magnitude, yet F 
ing. For it was the impreſſion of decay. 

Decay, when the object bs inane; Game i 
It (hey <t be ſo, when there is ny e. . 


may be elevated by moral counteraction! 8 
Tas, ea batdly ever rcllots more hecring ae. | 
| human 


* 


4 


Vumen pralle, han in the contemplation of that remarkable 


viciffitude, when a perſon fell at once fromthe top of life 


22 · che frfrnven kn thecfeld ty is | 


world. He was a gentleman, and a ſcholar. His ſhop had 
brought him twelve thouſand pounds a year, and he had an 
eftats of eight thouſand more! He was not only thus. 
enormouſly rich himſelf, but what muſt be no leſs delightful, 
and more undangered, he had the power of conferring wealth 


on others For his patronage was more monſtrous than 
that of the miniſter in the American war He was beſides 


not more a favourite of fortune than of taſte. His villa 


was famed for its ſuperior captivations and the uſeful 
ſplendour of his enjoyments, almoſt flung all around them 


into ſhade! 

Ol all thefe he had been at Ge base Pauper er Bxul, 
With no more than a meagre two hundred pounds a year, and 
that a life-tenantry of his wife, he was caſt upon the coaſt of 
France and doomed to a bare exiſtence at a fiſhing town 
in Piccardie.— There he had a dreary lodging at a boat- 
builder's on the beach. He had no companions to lighten 


preſſures by dividing them, For external conſolations he | | 


had none, but freſh air and a dirty walk upon the quay—and 
the walk, in conſequence of the way, was confined to a few 
| ſteps between the pier-head and the town 
The people who remember him there, ſtill exclaim about 
jt with equa] wonder and praiſe! For all theſe ſaddening 
viſitations, they went as they came They ſeemed to have 
touched him not like dew-drops from a lion's mane He 


| kept himſelf unaltered |——bis ſpirits and his powers never 


failed him! 


I ſaw him for a few moments, when he had ventured to 


5 exchange theſe horrors for others, and was hiding himſelf, 
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half. Ieagnito, in a two- pair of ſtairs lodging 1 hatter's | 
ini8t.}James's-ftreet! +111) +5 11.1 11459 6 le, obusf iv 
There, I raited below for my friend tho had called on 
him. And there, as they came down the diſmal ſtairs, he 
_ triflat with charming vi vacityfl Re finartly-olapped my friend 
upon the back, —and gayly bid him , buy 2. hat bf his hot 
es tõ mend his credit in the houſe l? mn n 


So much for any apparent decay, at Bruges and at Gand. 


e is one uſe which my Rn e viiuor mon» 
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ve draw near ia our eternal hume. 9 
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Tr covern MENT or F FLANDERS. 


Eren welior-every government, afid for the people; ou 
whoſe account every government is fortned, if all were, as 
the Flemings are ſaid to be, viz. the beſt citizens in the 
vorld, but not the beſt ſlaves.— That is, the beſt com- 
mendation, politically, for Ware on . ne and tor docis 
lity on the other. 

The chief revolutions of s are well Known, front 
their union with Lorraine, through the ftate of vaſſalage to 
their counts, and the three centuries following, when, with« 
out any conſultation of the popular will, whatever, they 
were made either—the cauſe or the conſequence, doomed, 
unjuſtly, to be viſited with the infernal abominations of war. 
— While like a wreck, literally as if with ho one living thing 
on board, they were banded about, from Spain to the Em- 
pire, from that to France, till at length, in the year forty- 
eight, by the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, the emperor became, 
as the lawyers call it, ſeized of them again. He becoming 
their chief mogiltrats, and they as "JOY paying him for - 
deing ſo. 
I Theſe payments, are, in each ordinary caſe of annual ſup⸗ 
ply, what the prince ſettles at his good pleaſure. 

On extraordinary events and demands, it is n to 
| Have the conſent of the ſtates. 

The ſtates were, at firſt, repreſented by 4 from the 
upper orders only the tiers etat, the people, having eule 
right to deliberate, but not to act. 

This decent ſyſtem continued till 17 34, whe happily, as 
good is ordained to grow out of evil, the ſtates' 1 
government broke, and the people, partly oy” pun by aſe; r. 

aſſumed ſomething like their right. 5 : 

The Barriet treaty, another precious proceſs, was we ett- 
cient cauſe of all this. The ſtates were fummoned to ſup- 


"7 ply 


| 
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ply their _ of ſubſidy for the Dutch.—This, the ſtates, 
properly, refuſed—alledging that the « play was not worth 
«> the candle—that the pretence for the war was nothing at 
ec all to them that they were to get nothing by the vlti- 
« mate. iſſues of the war—nothing by the incidental influ- 
c. ence of it this, though leſs falient, is generally the point 

e moſt ſtrong, in all ſuch conſiderations. And that, M | 

e things taken together, they finally refuſed.” _ 

The occaſion was ſo obvious, that the people could not 
help profiting by it. And recollecting the maxims of ex- 
perience, by which honeſt men are ſaid to 008 by fReir | 
_ right—they 1 made this propoſition— 3 

That if they were admitted to e in the. mea- 
6 ſures, for which they were doomed to pay—if they were 
« to recover their original and indefeaſible right, not only 
«© to hear and to deliberate, but alſo to legiſlate and to 
ce act g 
4 That then, they. would * che ſubſidy that was 
ic begged, a long as the other provinces thought proper 
« to pay their quota, or ſhould think there might be any 
cc juſt cauſe for any payment at all!” 

To this his highneſs moſt graciouſly nde ended. The 
people were reſtored to their conſtitutional right, the ſame 
as the other conſtituent part of the ſtates the people at the 
ſame time paying the money they had bargained. This 
happened in the town, before inexpreſſibly illuſtrious, by the 
foundation of the golden fleece, | 

The imperial miniſters, at the ſame time, treat the paſt 
eſtabliſhments as conceſſions merely from Charles V.—and 
infer, that in the conſtitution of Flanders, if a conſtitution. it 
can be called, the will of the prince is the law of the land; 
and this claim of the people, though admitted, was matter of 
favour only, and not of right. A plea, this, not very = 
welcome to the ears of an Engliſhman—but, ſenfibly leſs 
| en in a ſyſtem, where e even the inauguration oath i is 
bo N . 


ad 


bythe poly ad nt by the 


g% Tre recited, dnt 
r e clergy, the nobles, &c.—But the 
clergy had loſt all weight, by their ſuperſtitious imbecility, 
their proſtration as to all manly character, and by their x 
mean eompliances and the nobles, yet more weak, igno- 
rant, and abject, had been long regarded as the mere dirty 
worn-out furniture of the e hs n Mate __ 
the court or for the chace. 0 1 
The emperor, ee Nane difmided * 
(though in this inſtance their refuſal of the ſubſidy was 


right) and rectified the edict in favour of the tiers etat, re- 


ſerving to himſelf, as became the monarch, a power to _— 
and enlarge it, as there might be need, for his ſervice. 


| "Buch Þ the fundamental part ofthe poli aſcii 
N * 0 


Another ae is that public offices are to ed by 
Femings that a foreigner, even from another province in 
the Netherlands, cannot come into place; unleſs the ſtate 
to which ſueh foreigner belongs ſhall have firſt uu 
Flemings may in their ſtate be equally employer. 

The nobles ſtill retain ſome very proper een They 


may plant on their lands by the road · ſide they may preſent 


to church livings, where they have them, on their eſtates 
and if they are touched with the wonted ſenſe of hereditary 
dignity, they are authoriſed to aſpire to; and to obtain, a high 
pew in their pariſh church. But the more obnoxious im- 
poſitions of feudal times are made to ceaſe. There are no 
game laws, the chace is open to all, and the farmer is no 
longer liable to loſe life or liberty, if he ſhould eat a hare 
when he might happen to be hungry, or knock down ano- 
ther beaſt that otherwiſe might down with him l And the 
other abominations of the privileged orders, their eaemp- 
tend . will, we hope; be ſeen no more, 
0 2 | but 
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but as we. lock back upon the hideous, qbjefts: of the dark. 
ages—to mark the fine adyances of civilizing liberty, to 


glorify the energies of her ſenſe + #47 wer "wi andere 


| the has ſubdued, andthe horrors ſhe has paſſedl Won 


The divifions. of property are unfort ſimpl 
the incloſures, though. hedges, by the bye, are e e 8 
in what regards property in the land, —Of all the landed. 
property in Flanders, two-thirds; of the whole are the eſtates. 
of the church The full impolicy of all this was non and 


| felt, ſo long ago as our Henry the Seventh. And from that 


time to this, the checks bave been wiſely. as _ | 


: i ile of mortmain, and unbroken entails., j\ 


Joſeph II. with as. much acuteneſs d mare hountye 


wiſhed to do the ſame. But his life, alas failed; _ And,ſo: 


there are ſtilb wanting, as in the better ſtate of kings in Eng- 
land, thoſe unmixed advantages to ſociety, from a quick flux 
of wealth, from e Ao to pions, Tos invil 
to enjoyment. 3 
The eccleGaſtical corporations, A 3 vicea 
3 Rill ſuffered in Flande ovyercrun it, in the, 


worſt way, with. rapacity and loth. r that extravagant 


and erring aſcendancy, in ſociety, which even England en- 
dured before the reformation, yet. uſurps there uncontronl · 
eri With political giſparagement, no chere more A 
ing; but under the Pope; in Portugal, and in Spain 

in cecleſiaſtical· endom ments, there ſubſiſted till of late an, 
interchange: of  patronage—reciprocally, admitting, French- 
men in Flanders,,and Flemings in France. But this, by the 
late revolution, has ceaſed. It was a regulation not extends». 


ing to uſeful 'incumbentcy, nor to thoſe preferments which 


gave'a title, like our freehold and a tenantey for life.— It af. 
fected only, idle preſerments without cure, removeable at 
will, Even in; Flanders, liner, is punctual— and Plus 
ralities net allowed l, bang 1 


ae eg ae of Banderas — a. 
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high ban bn court or council of thirteen, over whom 


he preſides and three penſionaries, who have about five and 


twenty ſecretaries and procureurs.— Theſe, as uſual in alrnoſt 
every, government, manage with /ittle-coft to the public, all 
the moſt important objects of neighbourhood and order, the 
police of ſtreets and roads, buildings markets, Schon 
arts, the hoſpitals, external worſhip, and the poor. Y 
Portions: of theſe form the tribunals, civil, W 
| — Theſe. have cognizance and controul over all eauſes, in 
firſt. inſtances, and juſticatory proceſſes, Gand is alſo the 


appellant juriſdiftion of Tournay; though the laſt appeal is 


to Malines.—In the more important caſes of appeal, to the 
ordinary judges are added ſome of the council of Brabant 
and; Hainault, e ene * rk in' av waar 
at Louvaine. 

The admiralty ds ſom rv aha: ae aint 
ſea-conſt, conſiſts of the two bee es hi bi ON n. 
of Nieuport. Th (IT? * 

The enen ue of the-old courts of . ſtill 
moſt prudently preſerved: thus, if a farmer wiſnes to build 
a, bridge, or a citizen a houſe, nay, for a bow- window, or a 
balcony, there muſt be an application and a fine. Theſe are 
ſubje& to a court and the court are appointed by the 


prince. Our juſtiees in Eyre, is an ingenious: contrivance 


ve have not all to ounſelves. In Flanders they have judges! 
of wood, 8c. and to mend the matter, in 3 are 
hereditary. the Duc d Urſel is the grand veneur; :. 


Their town taxes eee eee 


Entress, the conſequence of one order of woes are the 
cauſe of another They ſprung under Philip's wars, and 

they grew to be ſubjects for — Wt - 
by the people, appointed by the prince. 

The eccleſiaſtieal courts were well checked by Joſeph II. 
But they remain. to be-aboliſhed, —The' judge, called the of- 
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t governersg as the marquis de Merode at Cand, a 
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cial; is aided by ae lere. — The appeal; bs 


to de to the pope or to the metropolitan, is now better or- 


ps 


Lered to judges delegated by the count. 

There are many ſubdiviſions of tribunal, oP court, 1 p- 
poſe, not for the ſake of patronage in appointments, but for 
their more effectual executions. The laws are not, as elſe- 


where, à remedy worfe than the evil; but they are cheap 
and umdelayed. And yet there are no ſmall numbers fed 


by them at Gand, viz. 230 advocates; and half as many nota- 


xies and attornies. The fees pm duet . 


ee n ee Ser in er weren en writing, 
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be FINE - ARTS had — by fink! T7 
their own fault they have ſo little worth remembering. 
apathy ae Libraries at the come". 5 ne 4 
As for eee there are no novelties but new ſtores, | 
and bakehouſes building for the German troops l- and 
churches; &c. not of the reformed religion, applying to the 


fame wholeſome purpoſes.— They all are vaſtly admired by | 


the foreigners-—and, indeed, Wy all _ been ae 
ing in theſe curious things 3 
The military hoſpitals of the Genen alſo wie 45 the 
heart good? for they were admirably fitted to touch it with 
the right ſenſe, as to the g/oriows conſequences of war I—If 
the beds had not been wooden—-if ſo many fad objects had 
not been huddled: altogether in each room if there had 


been cleanlineſs and freſh air; there had been nothing to have 


faid of the hoſpitals themſelves, and only a vain lamentation 
from humanity, that there re have boy this cauſe for 


any ſuch hoſpitals at all! Fl F434 


In the maladies and neee er mini; hät dhe dem 
the violence of his fellow creatures, there are other hoſpitals 
a 8 5 : 2 


i And theſe, in large, but ill- regulated rooms, were 
ſolicitouſly attended by the medical people and the nuns — 
but otherwiſe, ill and ignorantly provided, even in the 
Bruxelles hoſpital, The air is almoſt mephitic. The beds 
are wooden boxes. The curtains woollen. The priſons 
alſo are not ill-conditioned. The debtors have a ſmall ſup- 
port from their creditors and the ſtate and if ſick, are well 
ſupported (at an expence of 14d: a day) by the ſtate, The 


labour of convicts is ſpinning, carding, weaving, net making, 


&c. And what they earn, is from three-pence Engliſh to 
cight-pence a day. And if they labour extra hours, the pro- 
its are their own, If they labour leſs than een 
are puniſhed with raſping logwood. 


Of Painting, the prime object is che W 


cathedral. of Gand .it is the reſignation of the Crown by 
Charles V. one of the few princes. who deſerved what he 
.reſigned—and. in another part of the picture - another 
good act, St. Bavo giving alms—Reubens, and his two 
wives, looking on !—and every body elſe may look on. 
Even, after the three chef d œuvres of Reubens, in the 
great church at Antwerp, at the Luxembourg, and at 
Whitehall For, the head and grouping in each ſubject 
are treated moſt maſterly. With his combination of oppo- 
ſite excellencies, bold drawing and ſplendid colouring - the 
fullneſs of nature, and the artifices of his clear obſcure. 

W bat is called Reubens, in the church of the ann 1 
ſhould hope and imagine, not to be his. 

In two or three other chapels, in the cathedral, covered 
alſo with curtains, which a fcw minutes, and a few ſous 
will undraw, are a Sebaſtian by Crayer (who by the bye, 
died at Gand)—and by Van Hont Horſt a Madonna, and 
two children weeping over the crucifixion—the whole of 
theſe are much praiſed but it were ſafer to praiſe nothing 
but the children.---One of them, ſhows Van Hont Horſt 


Wn to 


at theſe we ſaw had-but few patient in 
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8 ideas of nature in ber luppies Forms, for 
the countenance is of the ene as wes 


Dutcheſs of D4 


At one of the eee 8 my be a 


pected, a collection of valuable pieces. Among them, at 


the bottom of the office, ane dhe loaves" and ae, of 


Vervoot. i 
i Comme cher vous; 5. nden rend Viewing te as 


Engliſhman who was in the room—« comme chez vous, 
et monſieur Angleis; to which the Engliſh gentleman an- 


fwered, © yes Sir, you are right the great original idea, 


s indeed the finiſhed ſketch of that performance, the 


ec Joaves and fiſhes, has been in England a long while! cer- 
ac tainly, before the American war.“ The Flemiſh gentle- 
man, with great gravity replied—he ſolemnly believed it 
And then deſcanted on the execution of the great work in 
England the handling, the clear obſcure, and * _ 
e effects Who does not know them-all ? | 


| Quis genus Enesdum, quis js but onen Es 
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THROUGH ALOST To BRUXELLES | 


| From, Ghent, is an affair of four or five hours, through | 
thirty miles of gay road, well planted throughout by every . 
band holder on the wert- ade, and well paved by the prople | 


ps ch de ad +4 
as that before detailed ſo fully. Good where it is arable, 5 
bad where it is graſs the cattle ſtill but few. the hedges 
few, and of no effect, but as ſo many little lines of relief to 
the eye. With ſo many plantations, in lines, clumps, and 
groves, that it is, literally, not poſſible, to ſee wood for trees. 
My Flemiſh friend, who was in political character what 
we once in England knew as a whig, ſaid of theſe trees, 
& That they were like a bad majority upon worſe opinions l 
{he had heard of, I ſuppoſe, in Brabant) « collectively a 
c“ covering for every thing; but ſeparately taken, n 5 
« not worth half. a- erown l N 
The views are not ſo fancifully flung about, as near Ar- 
mentieres and Bailleul, in the way to Liſle, where the road 
turns at every ſcore of roods, and each turn is bounded by a 
church. But ſtill the ſcenery is pretty: —tame, indeed, but 
not flat. The ſurfaces are for ever, gently, waving. Small 
dells alſo are frequent; and thoſe with little vplants, are 
covered with woods, | 
The cottages and villages, extremely numerous, furniſh 
the beſt charm in the ſcene,—for they impreſs ideas that 
are cheering, from neighbourhood and Ae] from 1225 
pendence, ſufficiency, and caſe. 
The cottages are, uſually, well placed, with good —_ 
round them, generally at good diſtances—with gable ends to 
FCC their back on it, 


Who quits the world where ſtrong temptations try, 
And ſince tis hard to combat, learn to fly. 
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| This, high. if morally taken, and not low as a preference | 


of taſte, is a mode of building common through Germany. 


| And a German lady married into the higheſt rank in Eng- 


land, but more ennobled by perſonal merit, (ſhe is not living 


at preſent) uſed whimſically to praiſe Old Brentford for this, 
and to ſay, © that it always reminded her of Hanover,” 


The peaſantry, added to their-ghrdens, commonly have 
a few acres of land, which, with a cow or two, ſome ſwine 


and poultry, with occaſional day-labour, when it is every 


moſt dear, and felling what in their produce of their little 
grounds may be ſuperfluous or rare, enable them to ſtru ggle 
through, and make a hard and humble ſtation, as happy as 
it can be in this life —Unteſs it be, with a reſerve, in favour 
ef the local preferences of America, where, befides the 
dleflings of peace and few taxes, every peaſunt is a land- 


owner, and of courſe is doubly a citizen, in privileges and 


powers, from real poſſeſſion, as well as from political rights. 
As to tenantry, the ſtate of the country is what England 


was formerly, when our farms were leſs, and the farmers 


conſequently ſo many more.-—The largeſt farm, that oc- 
curred here, was on the Fournay road, between Halle and 


Bruxelles—where the quantity was 200 boniers (or double 


arpents—312 of Engliſh acres) for which he paid 20 florins 
each. ——His eſtabliſhment was, 20 ſervants, 50 horſes, 10 
waggons (of courſe, otherwiſe employed than merely in the 


farm) 60 cows, 30 hogs, and 400 ſheep. The ground be- 


longed to a convent. His markets were Halle and Bruxelles. 


Price of labour, 10 ſols of Brabant to 18 and 20 ae 
| Tols of Brabant are equal to eight of France. 


Going from Gand to Bruxelles, the only town upon the 
road is Aloſt.— It has the advantage of the river Dendre--- 


and, like almoſt every morſel of land in Flanders, it bears 
the memorials of war- memorials not eaſy to be forgotten; 


for, after the battle of Ramilies, the works were * 
8 11 town abandoned! 


It 


Ps © 5 
3 attempt talking 50. he 


French Court, with artificial emotions, not only of ſu ere, 


ance, but reſpe&t ! as if the human powers when not drag- 
ged and debilitated to the door of death, could ever ſink 
into oblivion, over their multiplied enormities l their un. 
exampled combination of oppoſite ills, from levity and 
obduracy, from guilt in plundering the public purſe, and 
waſting what they had plundered—in the everlaſting guilt 
and folly of war, in battles without. cane in victories with, 
out effect! 

Aloſt, the town now „ talked £1 is one out of — — towns 


1 


over- run in one ſummer, and laid low by the armies of | 


French deſpotiſm! When not only the king, Louis XIV. 


was there, but the queen, with the gentlemen and ladies of | 


= court, fondly followed to the war-feaſt ! not like blood- 


hounds, from hunger, but unlike every thing but themſelves, 


for ſport !—-Abſolutely in pageant ſhows and revelry, amidſt 
the infernal horrors they had committed in ſieges and in 
battle, with rapine, ravage, c conflagration, and blood The 
utmoſt exaggerations of all- complicated woes! Miſeries, of 
which, otherwiſe, there could have been no cauſe on earth, 


as, certainly, as on earth there can be no penal conſe - 
quence, but remorſe, at all adequated either. The exiſt- 


ence of this ſavage purſuit, as the refined amuſement of the 
court, is a melancholy fact, I fear, not to be diſputed. « La 
ce S Raſſembloit, plutot, a une partie de plaiſir, 
« qu'une operation de guerre. »—Theſe are the words of a 
catemporary authentic writer 5 

For all theſe deep-wrought. lefſons, of edifying woe, 204 
uſeful inferences on the neceſſity and temper of the court, 


the country of Aloſt was, like Bruges, Gand, and Brabant, | 


honored with a place in the Barriere treaty, and obliged to 


"OE. their quota of APTN, the amount of 500,000 
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On Gigaiions, tee theſe, the Flemings fail nb to en- 
preſs emotions, with no ſmall profit, examplary to the leſs 
manly citizens of other countries. 1288 

Is this ock of infernal war, not every thing wos loft A 
Iketch or two of Reubens ſurvived the wreck. And a 


etch uſually has, from obvious Gs more merit than N 


works elaborately finiſhed. 

In the church of St. Martin, which holds cheſe ads. 
there are objects, which probably will not have ſo many ad- 
mirers as the lower animals by Reubens. There are a dozen 
of canons, a proyoſt, and a dean. The dean, however, is in 
ſome ſort reſpectable; for he is at the ſame time the curt᷑ of 
place, the officiating pariſh prieſt. A name and office emij- 
nently high ! and in every part of Europe I have paſſed, re- 

1 with rational fondneſs, with well- earned eſteem. 
Beſides the eſtabliſhment of a chapter, a very dubious 
race, perhaps every where, there are no leſs than eight 
monaſteries—as uſual, blaſphemouſly thwarting the bene - 
volent deſtinies of man! Where, the guardian angels of 
our lot, labour and reſt, uſeful buſineſs and innocent plea- 
ſure are ſuperſeded by the foes of our common nature, the 
abominable brood of folly and deſpair—by vain hope, and 
falſe fear, continual indolence, and continual mortification ! 

There is, however, ſome contiguous compenſation for the 
mind, in the tomb of Martin, whoſe life, in happy oppo- 
fition to what was laſt mentioned, was actively good, and 
uſeful He had enlarged the range of his intelligence by 
travelling, and on his return from Germany, he brought the 
art of printing with him.—Flanders, therefore, owed bim 
much; but if it had been more, it would have been paid. 
For he was ſo happy, as to 05 the friendſhip of Eraſmus, | 
and his praiſe | | | 
| Thus, even in that country, dark i in bigotry as it may be, 

ER 1 And 

_ the 


| (45) | 
the traveller, well diſpoſed enough to go to church, may hope 
to come back rather better than he went. 
| The chief magiſtrate is a burgomaſter, with a greffier and 
eight echevins.—Enough in all conſcience to take care of 
themſelves. This they do here, as elſewhere, with never- 
cCeͤaſing zeal! And having done that, we would recommend, 
- to them, the care of the fick poor, and their petty gaol, as. 
bad as it can be, from cruelty and neglect From foul airs 
dirt, darkneſs, dungeons, and chains! b 
The people, however, not in the boſpitals nor gaols, now 
contrive to do pretty well. Like the fellows who made 
fetters under Nero and Tiberius, they fatten upon miſchief. 
They flouriſh by the war, which, with becoming gratitude 
and good- humour, they ſay, is juſt and neceſſary, and glori- 
ous to them. For their chief trade is ſelling corn. Which.. 
thrives proportionably to the number of good people, ſo very 
ſenſibly, going there to eat it Hence, the town, already, 
is enlarging, with ſpacious rows of new building, ſlanting 
like Sloane-ſtreet—and there would have been alſo, an boſ-. 
pital for the foreign ſoldiers who are fick and hurt, but that 
the wiſdom of the towns-people ſtopped it—for they faid, . 
very properly, «© That it was ſufficient impoſition to hear of . 
_ & ſuch miſery, and to pay for it too—but as for any thing 
© more they muſt beg to be excuſed !—to ſee it, with 
7 7 ia was impoſſible !” = 


ry 
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BRUXELLES. 


24 with men as with the herbs and 83 5 808 
upon; they affect all the different aſpects and ſoils that can 
exiſt between the Alpine, the rocky, and the bog. Lou- 
vois, the man who firſt exacerbated the peſtilent art of arms 
by magazines, admired, as a beaſt would do better, the flats 
of Flanders for their fecundity in forage l- And Crequi, 
is ſaid, for a different reaſon, to have curſed the country, 
becauſe the people in it were too wiſe and happy to be re- 
cruits—and thus; in other words, to be ſhot at ow e- | 
leſs than for a farthing an hour? | 

A traveller need not ſtir from home to be inſulted with 
nonſenſe and barbarity like that. | 

As we approached Bruxelles we aimed at emotions vey 
objects rather better than theſe. | 

The fun ſhone—in all the glow and glory of juyl 0 
a ſprightly, genial, wind from the north-weſt, acted as a 
cover from the heat. The hedge-rows and viſtas, out of: 
number, gave a quivering ſhade. The vallies ſtood thick 
with corn. And, if they who were at work in them, did 
not laugh and ſing, the misfortune was their 2 the 
fault was not Nature's! 55 eh I 

And to their Lord owe more than to the ſoil. | X 

At Bruxelles, a town ſo old as to be named in a patent of 
Otho, 976, according to an hiſtorian very venerable, and not 
always childiſh, all things are at fixes and ſevens.— 4 The 
ce number of houſes are twice ſeven thouſand fix hundred — 


44 and ſeven times as many the people who dwell therein.“ 


Of theſe, ſeven are pious houſes—and, at leaſt, more than 
as many not ſo.— There are ſeven tribunals, of courſe ſeven 
reaſons for not going to law, with ſeven places,and ſeven gates, 
where you may hang yourſelf—if you do go to law |—The 
river Senne, riſes ſeven leagues up between Trivelle and 
| Reux, 


1 


Revux, and yon may_follow/it into the Dye, Ar. ſeveth 
| leagues down, if you will. Seven crowns were once ſeen, 
and felt, at Bruxelles—and what is not OY _ ſd 
ſeven heads were ſaid to be under them! 
Zut Bruxelles has cane beate de ub ai 
F The park, which is, in reſpect to the cultivated 
ground, and the woods and walks in the centre, the beſt thing 
of the kind in Europe! as the Palais Royal at Paris, and St» 
Mark's Place at Venice, are the two ſquares beſt built; and a 
_ rampart, where you may walk and ride amidf gentle ſcenery, 
with views over two hundred and twenty villages and 
woods (La Foret de Soigne), flowing up to the very walls 
of Bruxelles ! The dryads here, the penates of Bruxelles, 
give them moſt of the wood they want to burn. They 
meaſure 16, 526 arpents (an arpent is nearly 2 Engliſh 
acres), and of theſe, a hundred acres are cut once ina 
hundred n nnn W — 4 mne 
cut on To ever. - | 
An nt re des e be | 
Na ſhade a country, and then build a town, | | 
The rampart label, is in itſelf, cheering, not a 
e pee and that it may raiſe a good natured 
wiſh, that it may be better kept · but, becauſe, it preſents 
another order of objects day by day, approaching nearer, than 
eee 
The fortifications are dess, and abchched-—and 5 
the grounds before waſted on ſuch miſchievous toys, as 
the angles and ine qualities of gunnery, now are ſubje@ to 
the plough-ſhare, and the pruning hook We faw fine 
crops of corn already waving over one part, and I traſt 
we ſhall have credit for the defire, aan, dear e 
withouth delay, in as uſeful triumph over all. 


* Rich harveſts bury all their care had plann'dy 
* And laughing Ceres reaſſumed the land.“ 


; ; f 
88 at pA s ; 234 | 
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Swift, with proper ſcorn, paſſing a ta | 


. rior, celebrates with due praiſe, the man who can make 
two blades of graſs, or two ſpikes of wheat, grow, 
- where there was but one before; what would he have ſaid 
to Joſeph the Second, who, in ſpite of the prejudices, and evil 


- accompanyments of his rank, was thus friendly and active in 


the cauſe of man, releaſing the towns from the miſerable 

tyranny of gates and outworks—and ſuperſeding the dirt 
and debauchery of a garrifon, vith the farmen glory, 
with a nations bliſs! ! 


eee eee 5 


ſeems ever leading to another. With the food and accom- 
- - modations for men; this encreaſe of men were encreaſing 
likewiſe. Before the war, which checked and blaſted 
every human good, there were ſeveral plans for new build- 
' ings, and the fauxbourge were going to be included in the 
privileges of the town.—The circuit of the town is about a 
league and a half, 

The population of the town, an object no where OM 


tained with the wiſhed-for preciſion, is leſs conjectural 


here, than in ſome other places. According to the beſt 


documents which could be collated, the people average 
nearly, if not quite, to ſeven in an houſe, including in the cal» 


culation, the inhabitants of religious houſes, —A population 
that is very great, conſidering the number of perſons thus 
unhappily waſted on monaſtic vows, and the enormous col- 


lective ills, with which the town has been fore viſited! 


For, beſides a peſtilential epidemic, ſweeping off half the 


people in the preceding century, within cheſe laſt hundred 
years, it has been eight times the ſeat of war! And as 


ſuch, rent and waſted with all its flagitious horrors! Be- 
ſieged; ſeized; evacuated; pillaged; bombarded ; and burnt! 
Amidſt ſuch ravages of miſchiefs, for the moſt part un- 
provoked, and unprofitable, in the extreme; there have 
happened, now and then, eventual conſolations. The Ro- 


(49 ) 
mans left their roads behind them. America has thus had 
ſome European arts.—Poor Bruxelles has nothing to brag. 
of, but a ſimple fluice, which prevents the river Senne 
from overflowing the lower town. And that the . 
owe to the French in the year 1747. 105 

Of the population, when thus taken, as accurately as 
circumſtances allowed, about twelve or fifteen years ago, 
the amount was no more than 74, 42 -and the diſtribu- 
tions as follow but the returns were leſs than the truth— 
there was an alarm of new impoſitions, and new levies— 
many perſons for a time abſented from the town—and 
from the regiſters, many more. From 80 to 100, ooo, is A. 
computation nearer the truth. 

1 Of chief merchants, bankers, odio, Ke. 5 

2 Of ee Ne nad 8 _ 55 | 

thaſe of both ſexes i in convents, above 1,587 


W. B. This is equal to one entire ſixth of all the parich.. 


8  Priefls i in Fngland—end youly half the eſtabliſhment in 
Ireland. 7 


5 e en tc et - 1 As TY „ 
, 
5 Work- people of both ſexes above 20,908 


6 Servants, ditto = 4 „ 8,443 
7 Beggars! Ditto, above 1875974 
8 Military, and travellers - | 28,474 


Ni. B. The beggars are What are commonly called ſo. The placemen 
come under the firſt article — ſee under number one. 


The military and the travellers, are particularly variable 
as to number, At the end of the year 1791, when I was 
firſt at Bruxelles, there were 3, ooo French fugitives, and 
more than as many troops, the regiment of Bender, part 
of the Augſbourg regiment, and a corps of cavelry.— The 
imperial forces, in the Auſtrian Netherlands, were then, 
according to the office returns, 43,5000 men Forty t two. 
nd men, at n ſous a day!! . „„ 

H There 


(9) 


a the more * aftonillirnerit and regret in this, be- 
cauſe, as day-labourers, in Brabant, they might have carn- 
ed, with good to the community, from one to two ſchel- 
fings a day! r at al deer the pay is 
double. 

The 6pportübdtksz Woge of ingenious libix, Rem 


Pay lefs and leſs. Formerly, was a tapeſtry ma- 


nufacture, fearcely lefs thought of, by thoſe who could 
think of it at all, than the Gobelin and Sabloniere at 
Paris—in fine thread lace, before Mechlin and Valen- 


eiennes, Bruxelles was the beſt—and, at the great fire, 


when 1,400 houſes were burnt, no leſs than 400 of them 
were prime manufacturers of cloth.—At preſent, with 2 
little lace, and leſs tapeſtry, they make a few woven cot- 
tons, and ſome cloths and e peur _e . 


are the beſt. 


7 


The town is tolerably vel as t6 the walls of the 


| Houſes but their windows, and doors,.are after the faſhion 
of the French. The lower windows are alſo: deformed | 


with iron bars; offenſive, even beyond the eye—as: imply- 


ing ſomething wrong in e either 8 e 


or from falſe fear. 2 

However, there may be Bae a reſource i in thoſe emer- 
gences, to which all ſtates in their turn are-liable—and- 
when the beſt of metals, iron, may be wanting, they may 
find it here. As one of our great brewers ſaid to a 
wretched nobleman, who had threatened to uſurp a venal 
ſeat, nay, though it coſt him ten thouſand' pounds, by 
mere weight of metal Tell the gentleman, like Zeno- 
et phon, to be diſtinguiſhed, by the retreat of the ten thou- 
« ſand, that if his poor power can go no further than to 
C 10,000—alt the old iron ſhall be ſold off my condemned 
& caſks—and I will thus beat Him, at his own weapons.“ , 
The buildings at Bruxelles, compare in one point, 


8 with Paris. For, he houſes having 


* 


fewer 


(54) 
bene Goten but three or four, generally have but ong 
family under one roof. —Lhere is none of that huddled 
abomination, Tigribus Agni, the human head under the 6 
ſerpents tail, ſo ſhocking over ſome of the moſt ſubſtantial {1 
ſhops in Paris—and which uſed to make the fireets there, 1 
a jakes for morals, no leſs than for health. 25 
In another way, the buildings at Bruxelles cannot juſtly | 
be denied praiſe, For, as one of the wittieſt men in 
Europe faid of the things called modern comedy, © they 
« are moral at leaſt, if not entertaining” —1o of the chief 
houſes here: they raiſe but little envy without, and uſually, 
the ſpectator may be quite cured, if he will but enter with- 
in. The houſes of Aremberg, Tour and Taxes, de Ligne, 
 d'Egmont, d'Urſel, de Hornes, with the governor gene- 
rals, and the Imperial Plenipotentiaries, arc the few, to be 
conſidered rather highly. We had occaſion alſo to viſit a 
Princeſs, on a commiſſion from Lady L—and we found 
her ſo lodged, that in all qualities of ſituation, ſpace, con- 
venience, and taſte, a man that knows how to go to mare : 
ket, would be better off, even in London, at a rent of 60 
or { 70 a year. | 
But non quo ſed quomeds-—in houſes, as in thoſe who 
7 fill them, it is not how much, but how well; and there- 
„fore, it was a well judged compliment to our reſident, then 
intellectually fit to repreſent Engliſhmen, when the Duke 
and Ducheſs of York left the hotel de Galles, and de- 
fired Colonel Gardener to invite the Court, the Arch- 
Duke and Ducheſs, Prince Charles, M. de Lambeſque, 
C. de Metternich, &c. &c. with all the Engliſh fit to be 
ſeen — and they all met at Mr, Gardener's lodgings, in the 
pretty little mearonines, mn 16 feet e, at the 
Belle- vue. | 
I be places for a wana to lee, if he has time, are va 
Arch Duke's chateau de Schoemberg (in the village of 
e and the villa of M. Walkiers, ** by 
* 
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are not half an hours arive "EL Bruxelles, and cloſe 10 


one another; beſides, the way, is through the Allee Verte, 


thoſe beautiful viſtos, of elms and limes, where the canal 
goes to join the Scheldt! Viſtos, which the French ſo 
handſomely reſpected in the year 1746 but which, they 
would hardly have reſpected now. For, they were filled, 
with hay-ſtacks and other forage for the army, in the moſt 
fad wonder of profuſion, from tree to tree, 1 a 


| ſpace perhaps of near half a league. 


The Arch-Duke's chateau is a modern building, Tonic 
without, Corinthian within, with two fronts of 260 feet, 
the depth 150—with a central portico, at the oy, 
and a bow in the centre behind. | ' 

The effect of the building at a diſtance is gay, and im- 
poſing enough.; when cloſe to it, the effect is maimed by 
bad figures at the top of the building z and the pediment of 


the portico being filled by a clock, which ſeems fit only 


where the character of a buildin g is appropriate, as at 


Inigo's church in Covent Garden, to ſimplicity and uſe.— 


The gate of approach, loaded with bad ornaments, cupids 


and what not, is at once lofty ang NOR elaborate and 


dull. 


In the internal diſtribution, the beſt rooms are forty feet 
ſquare—a dining room 532 by 40—a chapel 2 by 22— and 
the ſtate room a cirole, 54 feet diameter the dome is the 
cieling of this room; and nearly midway, between the bot- 


tom and the top, there is a ſmall gallery on 12 Corinthian 


pillars.— The floors in the other rooms are inlaid mixture, 
angular ſhapes of oak, mahogany, and petrified cedar. In 
the circular room , the floor is ſhewy, formed of various 
marbles. There are five windows, which ſhould have had 
five looking-glaſſes oppoſite there are but 9 8 with three 


: glaſs doors, but not looking-glaſs, 


| The looking glaſſes are the manufacture of vn Fer 


theſe, eight feet by fix, are „ the 89 5 ever blown | 


there 
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chere. For that is the Venetian proceſsz 3 not by the mould, 
as in France and England. | 


There are few objects of art. The 55 pictures are four 


| large ones by De Lance of Antwerp. They are mythological 
ſubjects; of courſe the worſt in the world. The ſtatues 


in the garden are by Godicharles. Le Roi of Namur ſupplied 
the five feet whole length of the Virgin in the Chapel. It 


is not bad ſtatuary: for it has, which is very rare, thought 


and emotion. In every effort of imitative art, this is the 
' firſt attribute; and, of ſuch fure avail, as to atone for im- 


perfections in any other. 
The architect was Montoyer. He built alſo the View 


ball in the park at Bruxelles. The houſe was began in 
1782—it was finiſhed in 1788.— A ſmall temple, and the 
Pagoda, the only e in ho W are alſo by 
wi 
The pagoda has eleven floors, And there, as at e 

may be conſidered as a well- placed trifle. As giving artificial 
elevation to a flat; like letting a dwarf ſee by raiſing him on 
tip-toe. Jet there is comfort in them, and much amenity. 
Hed what can trees and OW do more ? 


Whoſe trees in fammer yield him ſhade ; 
In winter, fire. | 


fu 1 the Arch-Duke keeps in his tanks are 55 
tween 2 and 300 acres.— There is an artificial water, fifty 
toiſes acroſs, and a quarter of a league long—the lawn 

loping down to it from the houſe, with the uplands on the 

other ſide, and the ſine Way” hill, form the TR 
ſcene. 
The ornamental ground may be ſome of the beſt out of 

England. The turf and the plantations are not bad. They 


only want ſome gravel, hedges, ſcythes, gardeners, and 


ſheep. The kitchen garden does not vie with Welbeck and 
Clumber. There is but little glaſs. But there is a round- 
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e eee tread ets Gaga 


and orange-trees in tubs, but not as many, nor as old, nor 


as high as at Verſailles For there uſed to be at Ver- 


failles a plat of three or four acres, covered with 1400 orange» - 
trees in alleys, the oldeſt the Royal Louis and the Bourbon, 
were thirty feet high—they were planted by Francis the 
Firſt. —The French ſaid, upon the trunk of the Louis was, 
as they ſay now of their republic, undivided and one—the 
Bourbon had four ſtems. Both were great curioſities - and 
greater ſtill, the flowers uſed to be gathered every morning, 
and ſent to the Thuilleries for the late wretched Louis to 
drink as his beverage at breakfaſt, | 
Experimental huſbandry there is none. That, with TY 
other uſeful rural grace, is to be found only among the phi- 
loſophical beauties of Britain! Wentworth, Richmond, 
Oatlands, and, yet more, the duke of Newcaftle's Notting» | 
hamſhire grounds, &c. &c. &c. all are thus honorably adorn- 
ed, with the complex charm of curioſity and good-ſenſe ; of 


private pleaſure waking towards the. public good, 


| | Variam cæli pemdifees morem, | 
Cura ſit, ac patrios cultuſque. Habituſque-locorum, e 
Et quid. quæque ferat regio, et quid quæque N 


The adjoining villa of M. Walkiers, the . is ano- 


ther more pretty building by Montoyer, amidſt the ſame little 
fertile ſcenery. The architecture is Ionic. With a loggio 


throughout the middle floor of one front, like an Italian 

villa the ground plan of the houſe is about 150 feet by 
30.— There is a ſmall graſs- plot before and behind, with 
ſide walks, through very ſmall trees, in half a dozen ſtrait 
alleys: —not one of the trees are worth five ſhillings, There 


is no gravel for the feet, no water for the eye—and the ; in- 
cloſure is a flimſy two- feet hedge, which a child may either 


paſs through, or ſtep over.— And yet, this is the thing that 
un been geren to the Derbyſhire Nam—a Place of 


| grand 
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grand effects, at leaſt as far as Engliſh ſceriery is to be called 
grand—a place where mountains and uniting ſtreams enforce 
aftention, with the furpriſes of what is las on. _ 
with the force of what is vaſt. | 

Such is the power of an active fancy influenced by 4554 
feelings more active eaſily ſuſceptible of ſenfations that are 
pleaſurable; and with a temper yet more deſirable, willing - 
to pleaſe others Such is the liability to error the moſt ve- 
racious mind may feel; as the recollection becomes feeble 
in proportion as it is far. Thus deſcriptions may fail; and 
if they were ever requiſite, 1 refutation of aun muſt be- 
come requiſite alſo. 

Theſe are the houſes moſt remarkable in che countrye—- 
As in the town, the late building for the aſſembly of the 


Mates, &c. in the Park, is the moſt ſhewy, The building, 


like its purpoſe, is impoſing and heavy. It coſt the city 
600,000 florins. The architect was Guimard, who ſhewed 
much more ſkill in His other work, the Place Royale, and the 
facade of the Condenberg chutch, which well imitate the 


Place Royale at Nanci, in Lorraine---decidedly, one of the 


| handſomeſt ſquares or places in the world. The Park has 
tod the handſomeſt coffee-room in Europe-—better even and 
more gay than the rooms at Liverpool, at Glaſgow, or the 
Dublin Exchange—though that, on the outſide at leaſt, 


is a fragment of Palladio. And it may give another fanci- 


% ful value to the place, as that here Charles V. built, and re- 
fired after his abdication, 1556—Moſt of the large houſes 
| were built by abbayes of Brabant. 


The theatre has nothing to recount whith can improve | 
our own, except that there are five rows in the hearing 


orcheſtra.— The ſliape is long and narrow, inſtead of being 
mort and wide In other words, the ſhape is 'fo far as bad 
| = it can be. It is five ſtory high. | | 
The annual receipts | amount to 200, 0 leres. The 
diſburſement are * 130,600. The remainder '20,000 
Uivres 


1 
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een 3 a ſalicient profit for the images The 
nightly charges, excluſive of ſalaries to performers, are fix 
pounds ſterling—-the admiſſion three and four ſchellings.— 
The orcheſtra is numerous—thirty-eight performers z. and 
| there is a director keeping time with a paper roll. The 
performances are both plays and operas, and the laſt when 
we were there were not the worſt. At the enen, he 
balls, &c. are here. 8 
The theatre, as an eſtate, is among the 8 oredutifes in 
Bruxelles. The building coſt but 160, ooo florins.-—Hav- 
ing under the ſame roof, a coffee-houſe alſo, and a cabaret. 
The two laſt lett for 14, ooo livres a Keri The playhouſe. 
for 6000. _ 
The foundations of the ——.— are we 8 of the old 
town—and they are, from the natural action of time upon 
good cements, and the tendency to induration ſeen in all 
calcareous ſandy earths, exceſſively coheſive and hard.—The 
date of the elevation is 1700. Bombarde, an Italian, was 
the archite&,—A plan for a new theatre has been-propoſed 
by Perrier; but this, like every ing which is goods has 
been ruined by the war. 
The arts at Bruxelles have very fow 8 left, The | 
| beſt pictures, as the Reubens from the Annonciates, and 
from the Jeſuits, &c. &c. were bought by the Fifteenth 
Louis, are now in the collection of the French Republic. 
The beſt picture which remains, is the Vandyke in St. 
Gudule-—a head of Mary Queen of Scots, the hands touch= 
ing each other as in an act of adoration. The beſt 
morſel of ſtatuary, is a head, undoubtedly fine, whether 
antique or not antique, in the collection of the Duc D'Arems 


berg. Upon this head, much has been ſaid 1. and as it is 


impoſſible to ſay more, it has been reported, though erro- 
' neouſly, the Laocoon itſelf - That long-loſt head, which, 


perhaps with his beſt ſucceſs in this pres 
Ages ſo magnificently laboured to replace! 


— 


FRI 


The collections, &c. which people 8 at aue 
d Aremberg 's, M. Danoots, and M. Walkiers, the bankers 


ut the beſt part of their collections are, the modern gold 


| vid at eee re eee e 
coins at Blenheim. 
E 

has been at Bruxelles but little of either. e 20 

ſepulchral devices, to excite and reward any ſuch efforts as 

thoſe of Roubiliac or Banks the ſtatue of prince Charles, 


unworthy the enthuſiaſm which raiſed it, Jan. 1775, Werſ- 


chufft, a workman at Manheim, has to anſwer for it. And 
as for the figure of the prince in the Place Royale, that is 


no better who put it up we know not; but the French, 


with their republicaniſm and eight draught herſes, pulled it 


down. The important reſtoration of it was on a day no leſs 
important than the Feaſt of St. Charles (Baromeo) when 


four days were given to the celebration, and a hundred days 
Indulgence, in a public advertiſement, offered by the prelate, 
to thoſe who would work at it for nothing. 
Thus the ſtatute was raiſed again, upon a time-ſcrving 
pedeſtal of wood, and the r 


40 patriz deli cio. | 
— counter of Bradt propa ln up 
| hearing, that it ſhould be delito. 


But lord Ayleſbury's E 


gratifying of the public works at Bruxelles for they raiſe 
emotion z and the emotion is fair.—lt is inſpiriting to ſee 3 
man tenacious of what he thinks the truth, when truth and 
Intereſt chance to be aſunder| It is cheering to ſee him, 
es mente ſolida,” unembarraſſed and firm, redreffing himſelf 


of accident and human violence, turning ſtrangers into 


friends, and making a foreign coyptry look to him like his 
own! It is venerable to look over the ſolemn lapſe of forty 


long years, and fee a man, in protracted vigor, bappy 3 and 
RN | 5 VV __- thus 


oO 


thus to the laſt, with . uffully and 
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who made him ſo. 
rg n ene l 8 75 


Tuomas Bxvee 
Conse AvLespurtensrs Mas. BriTanniez Pan- 
Hosririo, Arup BxuxELLES 40 Anxos. 
Usus, JucunDo ATQUE SALUBRL 
Dx Svo, Pont, 'TxsTAntnTE Jussir 
Auno 1740. 


Auno 1750 9 
Pacz, Uziqys TerRARUM Fianara | 
Trnomas Bruce, Tronz Hearss | 
Er1G1 CuURayiT,— 
. Francisco LoTHaninGEz RO Tuyrnron 
Er Maxis TukkxksA Carol. B. F. 
Rrcna PaTERNA, ForTiITER VI DIcAr E, 
5 FsxTIicirE zT GLoziost wunde 8 
| Caro Lorn. BTG. Prxs. 

The heraldry of lord Ayleſbury, with the widths cc Fui- 
ec mus, is alſo there. The ornaments, not worth mention- 
Ing, were deſigned by comte rue I WE ne. oY 
Berge of Bruxelles, = 

Lord Ayleſbury's houſe was e the fountain near 
the church - L 

Thus the ſecond * though good for nothing in 


| Calf, unleſs the invention of ſea- ſignals be good, was the cauſe 
of good to others, —Thus Louis XIV, advanced beyond the 
oſtentation of his nature, becams 'Cegantly em 


chus, this fountain was 8 


4 
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THE GOVERNMENT 


of Brabant is mixed, and not altogether according to the 
Aſiatic idiom, where the word mixed _—_ a concurrence 
and conſummination of evil. 


The monarchical portion predominates. It is veſted in 


the governor general: who, by the Walloons treaty, (1574) 
ought to be of blood royal. His authority is ſupreme. In 
the form of ſovereignty, and to the ſame extent in the ad- 
miniſtration of old laws—in the origination of new laws in 


a 2 executive as well as legiſlative, equally uncontroul- 
ed. The governor general can alſo naturalize ſtrangers, legi- 


FE illegitimacy. And after all, he can undo what he may 
have done; for he is abſolute over life and death. He pre- 
ſcribes the taxes; 3 (ſur Fentreè et ſortie) the quantum of each 
impoſition ; and dooms where it may fall! He nominates 
all chief magiſtrates ; and can cancel or continue the ſubor- 
dinate officers, who ſeem to be nominated by others, —He 
convenes the ſtates ; and, as he pleaſes, may preſide in them. 
He appoints, with ſome reſerve, to each eccleſiaſtical bene= 
| fice—to all eſtabliſhments, civil and military he can cre- 
ate officers, in addition to the immenſe number already, 
Sith ſuch productive influence, created —and to crown hs 
he is chief of the golden fleece. 
Ihe power of the office reaches even beyond the ove 
for it is abſolute over opinion itſelf ! at leaſt as far as goes to 
the public profeſſion of itin the everlaſting intereſtsof religion! 
For all theſe great efforts and fatigues, as neceſſary as ex- 
pedient, as juſt as they are wiſe, the remunerations are ſuch 


as might be expected. He has a court. And two com- 


panies of guards, paid by the people. He has palaces and 
grounds in and out of town—he has the edifying farisfac- 
tion of having half a dozen ambaſſadors about him with a 
million of florink annually levied in the low countries 
| 60,000 more left by Maria Tereſa—and 200,000 VO 
furniſhed from Vienna SS Lad i 

1 2 I The 
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( & ) | 
The office, like certain popular prferiptons here, is erv- 


ated by patent the fign manual of the emperor. 
The reſerves and modifications of unlimitted power are 
as follow: The emperor reſerves to himſelf the donation 
of biſhoprics and abbayes - the creations of nobility and of 
the diſpenſing power over lands in mortemain, to alienate or 


to exchange them. The modifications are not to change, 


whatever there may be of the lion's ſkin and the lions ſhare, 
but to cut it up, and to divide it——not to qualify, but to ap- 
propriate the abſolute nature of the Supreme Power—there- 
fore not for the people, but for the prince. Thus, the miniſ- 
ter plenipotentiary from the court of Vienna to the court of 
Bruxelles is ſuppoſed to have, whenever exigencies urge, 
powers equivalent to the governor general—over property, 


life, and political opinion to convene aſſemblies; to give 


Places ; to remit puniſhments !---He has not, indeed, ſuch 
authority by patent; but he does it all on the foot of in- 
ſtruction, as it is called—and a grave and ſignificant Brae 
banter added to us, ( that there could be no doubt of the 
« miniſter's power too over the golden fleece. 

The miniſter plenipotentiary is an appointment of modern 
date, Charles VI. began it in the year 1716. The Marechal 
Koneyſegg was the firſt who filled the office, The preſeng-- 
miniſter, M. de Meternich, is a gentleman of capacity and 


fame. That he is acceſſible, knowing, and polite, I can ſay 


from my own, ſhert, experience. 
The more material forms and conſtitutions reſpeRting the 

: m: general and the goverment, are theſe; 
Though the legiſlative power is ceonſidered as being ſolely 

in the repreſentation of the ſoveregn; yet, the ſtates are 

conſulted, where the objects of a new law are local and 

where their import is extraneous, they are referred to the. 
 fuperior tribunal, the council of Brabant. 


For the council of Brabant, though in ſome ſort re- : 
duced to a mere court of law, and by arbitrary alter. 
ations, as the introduction of 9 &c. may be very 


ſupe 


Se) 


nn unn an ee. | 


ing to the Joyeuſt Entree, xetains the prerogative, that no 
law can be exctuted, without the participation of the coun» 


the ſeal of Brabant A right, this, often very properly 
thwarting the plans of bad miniſters, wh. would miſapply 
the imperial juriſdiction over Brabant and Limbourg, with 


their dependant lordſhips of Dalim, Kolduc, Fenn, : 


and Outre Meuſe,  __ 

There is the routine of a * e whit tte nee 
ſue at once from the prince. The firft propoſition and 
plan, the bill as we ſhould call it is ſubmitted to the privy 


council when they have deliberated, it is communicated by : 


the miniſter, to the governor general. It is ſometimes ſent 
co the emperor. | The governor general paſſes the bill into a 
law at the council, The law is promulgated. in his name, 
Ind bearing the great ſeal, which is affixed by the preſident 
Such are the characters eſſential to a law. 
Ihe ſtates of Brabant are formed of the clergy, the nobles 
| and the tiers etat, or deputies from towns, | 
The clergy are the archbiſhop. of Malines, the biſhop of 


Antwerp (in right of two abbeys they hold) 85 eleven other 


abbayes. | 

The nobles are twenty-nine. They muſt oy the 2 
of baron, at leaſt : with a qualification in manorial lands 3 
of which the minimum muſt. * e to the follow- 
ing rates: 
A Baron » 2 57 4000 florins per ann. 
3 —— - 10,000 do. do. 
A Duke — 1 12 20, 00 do. do. | 


The proofs of ben property muſt be thus properly regu= 


2 If it be a alledged to Tee tings coded Za aa thine {2 


lated. 


muſt be a proof of the ceſſions being complete. 
3. The youchers, as to * deſents n &c. muſt 
; be — exact. 
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3. To prive every it ont 


A eee eber t r 


4. The proofs and vouchers to be 8 


en = he "hs to be in 6x months after _— the 
F. The e to be by exhibition of leaſes—by receipts for | 
rents by proofs from the neighbourhood that rents are 
not overcharged by valuations preciſely preſcribed, viz,— 
of lands by the bonnur, proving the menſuration upon oath. 
—Plantations upon commons are valued at a fourth part 
of the rated value of the ſoil in plantations on the road- 


fide, each tree is valued at two ſols a year. [7 
'Manorial rights' are TROY n e average of + pg 
%%% vw 90M 


6. Finally, the rents muſt de ebe to be cnc 


clear of all impoſitions and outgoings whatſoeve. 
7. Theſe, with the leaſes, title deeds, pedigrees (alſo atteſted 
on oaths) are to be depoſited with the proper officer. 

N. B. The lands muft meaſure at leaſt twenty-five bon- 
niers, with a haute juſtice, or . hd criminal ju 

ſtice, a village, and a church. ? | 

The further perſonal qualifications are theſe - 

1. To be 25 years old. OUT 
2. Not to be in foreign peru Nör to have a foreign order 

of knighthood for ſome minds in the Low Countries 


2. 
81 


are ſo very weak as to be moved fan e e - 


much as by amaſſed gold, CS OO”, 
3- Not ennobled by the property of a wife; Wer that 

property may have on it a ſeignory in lands and tythes. 

4 The pedigree to prove-—firit, the four quarters—viz, 

two on the father's ſide, two on the mother's. N. B. the 

firſt ennobled, as is ſo often een in 8 countries 

to go for nothing. 1 


7 inally, to exhibit, including himſelf, ſeven Te” genera» | 


tions of nobility : thatis, a father and five grandfathers. 
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„ 
And to regiſter all this, ſatisfactorily, before the College 
of Arms Which is conducted no leſs gravely within, and 
is reſpected no leſs ſolemnly without, than a Anker en 
ment in another country! 
In the province of Hainault; there'is a ſenfible i. improve- 
| # ment upon this; by a ſpecification and proof (as every body 
Tees it is conſtantly with us) that the ſource of the nobility 
was meritorious that the line has run on in legitimacy, 
undoubted, for 100 years | (another point equally our boaſt) 
__— And that where, unluckily, nobility has happened to be 
bought (which being ſo unknown in England, muſt be pro- 
portionably incredible and thocking) that then, in the firſt 
Inſtance, there muſt be ſix rn ne inſtead of 
four! | 
A title, though of a lower 3 in nobility, „ir with more 
e e o of ee 
ancient. 
Such are the SVEN peculiarities of the nobilty 
| The third order in the ſtates, the tiers etat, are deputies 
from Louvain, from Antwerp, and from Bruxelles. They 
uſed to be nominated at diſcretion; and of courſe, were 
then, more numerous than now. They are now only the 
firſt bourgmaſter and penſionary council of Bruxelles, and 
the firſt bourgmaſter, firſt echevin, penſſonary of the other 
towns.-—Theſe deputations are renewed every three years. 
| Theſe deputies do, as the Engliſh repreſentatives ufed to 
| do, on all leading diſcuſſions, refer to conſtituents for their 
inſtructions ; 


As might be expeHted, the eng and nobles are not in- 
ſtructed. 5 
The tiers etat are * not by inf ae all 
the people! but by the magiſtrates alone 1 e 
To conſtitute a reſolution, the ſtates 3 ph unanimous 
I when the clergy and the nobles agree, as unhappily 
| they are too apt to agree, to a ſubſidy, impoſition; See. the 
e | 5 | expreſs 


(644) 
Expreſs compact of the conſtitution demands the concur- 
rence of the tiers etat ! The words are, « a. condition que 
x e tiers etat ſuive, et autrement, pas“ | 
The ſeſſions of the ſtates are ordinarily in March»and 8 
October. But they may meet at any dther time —as when 
the ſovereign wants money, &c. & c. 80, of late extraore 
dinary meetings have not been wanting. To the honor of 
the ſtates, ſuch requiſitions for money have oft been made 
but were made in vain l The laſt memorable inſtance was in 


the year 1790 !-—and again, in conſequence of 9 mile 


lions and a half requeſted in November 17931 

The ſtates have attendant officers, as a council, a greflier, 
The greffier aſſiſts at each meeting; ſtates the cauſe of its 
and may debate :—but he cannot divide. 

The ſtates have alſo a receiver general in each chief town, 
To him all aher receivers. are: accountable. dad contris 
butary. 

che chef hagen of the luer: their de, 
and their powers. | 

As for the grand tribunal, 3 of Brabant, that 
through a long period it was compoſed of a | Cw 
ber; and they all natives—riz. . 1 


The Chancellor, 
8 Council in cach chamber,. 2 Greffiers, 
6 Secretaries, 5 8 
8 Uſhers, „„ 
| Receiver, | | Notary, 5 
Chaplain, 4⁰⁰ Adviſers, 15 


| $o Procureurs, 


By late conſtitutions, the euperor has a at 
menting the numbers; and of introducing foreigners, as 
two of the council, and two of the n "Two 2 the 
ein are eccleſiaſtics. 


edel mauguraon i ende we Joes kt, : 
Their 


(G ) 


Their prime political prerogative, that of participating | 


in the legiſlative power, has been before explained. 

Their more conſtant occupation is, as a ahet of fellate 
They form the firſt tribunal—-to judge each infraction of 
the bulle d'or to grant letters of emancipation—alienation 
licences to ecclefiaſtics—and permiſſion to will away fiefs.— 


They have the power of grand reverfion and appellant juriſdic- 


tion, from Flanders, Luxembourg, Namur,—And they judge 
in the firſt inſtance, all town officers, gentlemen, royal 
cauſes, cauſes upon feudal' tenures, prelates, placemen, 
churchmen, members of the collateral councils, prince's 
| houſhold, and what ſeems ever in Brabant the top of each 
climax, even the knights of the golden fleece—with all 
trials for coinage, treaſon, &c. es 
The judgment 'of this court is di * arret, of 
which, when deemed oppreſſive, there is no reform by any 
other tribunal; no remedy but by the proceſs called, in Bra- 
bant, the grand reviſion :—on a propoſition of error in the 


proceedings to review them, within the year. — And that 


reviſion is final. There is no further appeal. On ſuch 
reviſion, to the uſual, judges are added from eight to 
eighteen aſſiſtants, and a law doctor INE Louvaine, — 
by the chancellor. 

The councils, juſt called SSD (from their ein ad 
latus principis, and meeting in the palace till it was burnt, 


1731) are the three councils, d'e etat, prive, et des finances.— | 


All formed by Charles V. 

The firſt, le conceil d'e etat, was the . chief ſway. 
The prince in perſon, ſometimes preſided in it.— When 
abſent, his repreſentative, the governor general. The other 
members were, the archbiſhop of Malines, the treaſurer, 
chancellor, ſecretaries of ſtate, of war, &c.— And all the 
prime objects of the ſtate, peace and war, foreign treaties, 
home employments, finance, &c. all were under their con- 
we "00 Ea ag ns the council 


K were” 


O's 


were properly accuſtomed to call in and conſult other mien, 
advanced to notice from known ſkill in the law, in the 
church, in trade, or in the ſcience of government. Their 
opinions being given as they pleaſed, orally, or in writing, 
they withdraw. Leaving the council, on ſuch Os 
to deliberate and to decide. 

Ia the time of Charles VI. this council fel into > diſuſe. 
| The places became merely honorary, as they were called. 
And as ſuch, multiplied accordingly. Flung about, like the 
chamberlain's gold key through Germany, on every object 
about the court, to increaſe influence, 3 reward thoſe 
humble enough to obey it. 

The ſecond of the three, the ondey N was alfo eſt a- 
bliſhed by Charles V. in the year 1531. It lapfed into diſs 
uſe: but it was reconfirmed in the year 1725. The board 
is formed of a preſident, fix council, three ſecretaries, one 
receiver all named by the ſovereign. The preſident is 
generally an eccleſiaſtic, or an advocate, graduated in law at 
Louvaine. There have been but few of the nobles in the 

It. —The members are appointed by letters patent. - 

Their objects are, the matters of ſovereign authority, and 
of high political import; legitimation; naturalization 
warrants ; pardons ; patents; the donation of each office, 
civil, military, eccleſiaſtic, in the prerogative of the prince, 
in which it is his buſineſs to ſign and ſpeak.— By a ſpecial 
delegation from the governor general, they exerciſe a jurif- 

diftion, independent, and paramount. When in other tri- 

bunals the judges differ, in the privy council lies a power 

over appeal. The applications for new cxcations of nobility 

are reſerved by the prince to be made to him alone. | 

This council has, at the leaſt, the rational praiſe of 
activity and diligence, They do not deafen the . peo- 
ple who employ them with any ſuch inſulting nonſenſe as 

the fatigues of their ſitting ; though, with a receſs of a few 
F meet a a= every 
morning 


(G6) 


ably? from nine o'clock to half paſt one. And in rus | 


ous caſes, they convene opinions, and conſult. 


It is the office of the preſident to make a report, af 0 to 
the governor general, of all propoſitions n fit to . 105 


ſolved {pour y etre reſolu par elle ). 


The communications to the governor N are; er 
pebly; 1 in writing. For ah ese en in e, eee 


cannot be too accurately preferved. 


The third council (de conceil des eh 115 casted 
from the fame date. It is formed of a treaſurer, ſeven coun- 
cil, two greffiers—and it is their practice alſo, as it ought to 
be the practice of every government, to egg wee 


opinions; as good or better than their own, 
There uſed to be ſome eee ee But 2 


elſewhere, they were found good for nothing, but to them- 
ſelves. To coſt much; and to profit nothing. They were 
therefore becomingly diſmiſſed. And in 1784, the general 


audit and receipt were adjuſted by two common _ 


called for the purpoſe cc prepoſes principaux.” 1 75 Fc” 
The chief objects of this council are implied in their name. 


But, beſides the taxes and ſubſidies, they take care of the 
royal lands, &c. And as for the preſent council. it is ſaid 
that they do not take too much care of themſelves. A re- 
putation this, rather rare, any where, in men whole en 
in the finances of the people | 


The laws, ſuch as they 25 Thy confiiuted, are a 
niſtered as follows: " 


All proceedings are 8 writing. Of this dis „ 
are good. Though not without evil. — Truth, certainly, is 


leſs liable to be diſguiſed and perverted: as the paſſions are 


not urged to act againſt reaſon. But there will be leſs hope 
of thaſe glorious, complex, energies, which conſtitute elo- 
quence -- Which, if always on the right fide, would make 


the occupation of our great popular advocate as enviable as 


e e that 1 bad named him 
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[ee and dt rind Decent, {ends ant 


help it, now hurries acroſs his name! He knows, how 


unfeignedly, with what zeal, I reſpect him, And I would 


have others know, how againſt inclination or _— 2 


xriter, ſhould reſpect himſelf. 


On the occurrence of any caſe, Ms a bs. 
no proviſion, in the prince's edit; and no precedent, eſta- 


-bliſhed by uſage, it is, then, the practice of the courts in 


Brabant, to follow the Roman law. On queſtions of 
trade, they are directed by the uſage of Oſtend, Antwerp, 
Holland, and France, Their criminal law, is ** that, 
promulgated under the Duke. de Alva. 

The number of law practitioners, is, in Brabant, as in 
ſome other places, perhaps, more than their value. In the 
court of the council of Brabant, the advocates are reck - 


oned 400 The procureurs, are 50. The tranſlators, are 


The tribunals, beſides the abovementioned, are as nu- 
merous, as former governments could deſire, or wiſh there 


1. A chambre des comptes, where all revenue cauſes have 


their audit. This eſtabliſhment began at Liſle, in the 
fourteenth century. In ſubſequent periods it was trans- 
fered to Bruges and Bruxelles—and after a ſeparation, the 


| 7 os of the two countries was again united in 


T93S- 
2. A high feudal court EO cour 3 fædale) * 
over fales, alienations, &c. &c, Every fief, not only in 
Brabant, but in Liege, Juliers, and Cologne. This is the 
court, which at the beginning of the preſent century, was 
the arbiter over the territorial claims diſputed by the Em- 
peror and the King of Pruſſia and, the deciſion had at 
leaſt a ſhew of vigor; for it adjudged the town of Turn- 
hout to the latter. In this, and in other courts, the per- 


_ ſons who nn; nora py 14 


ſpecific 


- 
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ſpecific qualifications. Zo'that it cannot be there, that the 
. good biſhops- apprehenſion is realiſed, of the bench be- 


was ſoon found,. that ignorance and folly could be equally 
well born; breeding alſo, was by degrees demanded—not 
only in common law reading, which in every country is 
little more than an affair of eye-ſight and memory; but in 
other accompliſhments, as moral ſcience, and the lan- 
guages dead and living, Latin, Flemiſh, and French. 
3. A third tribunal called Thonlieu, preſides over roads and 
rivers, foreſt lands, and royal demeſnes.— In this conſti- 
tution there are three aſſiſtants, who muſt have practical 
knowledge in hydraulics, in mill-work, and other water 
architecture, engineering, mechanics. This is rationally 
+ fatisfaftory to the people—and what muſt be equally 
ſoothing, to thoſe who admire the influence of the court, 
they have contrived to make, even for this ſole eftabliſh- 
ment twelve judges, beſides Tn ns and pro- 


cureurs 


4. A tribunal for the chace, &c. Stheries, fan dh 


ſeven judges, under a grand veneure, &c. &c. &c. 
5 A ditto—with cognizance of all cauſes, connected 
with the palace like our board of green cloth—and 


perhaps, if poſſible, equally juſt and neceflary, expodient, 
and wiſe. | 


6. —= 8 


over vagabonds, criminals, & c. 

7. La chambre d'Uccle (from a village ſo We with 
juriſdiction over all the manors dependent on the dutchy 
of Brabant. The diſtrict includes 100 bourgs. _ 

8. Military cauſes, are ſubject to another ſet of judges. — 
And indeed, each regiment has an auditor. _ = 

9. There are alſo eccleſiaſtical courts, another had remnant 

| e with official, ff, la, a. N. N 

The 


ing filled with the refuſe of the bar The qualifications _ 
nàt firſt were, noble birth, and that, legitimate. But as it 


* 


8 
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The court is uſually held by Fiſcal of Brabant, and a 
| delegate of the biſhop of Malines.— That offenſive Wn 
road upon natural and civil liberty, the imprimatur, is 
uſurped by them. Without their wy no book nor 
paper can appear 
In theſe, and ſome other yet more minute and inden, 
cant preſidences, as Aulic council, Heralds Court, the Mint, 
Mont de Piete, Appeal or Cuſtoms, &c. the judges have 


their aſſiſtants (les jointes)—and all, ſo placed by the 


Prince, are, by him, removeable at his pleaſure. And it 


is obſerved there is no want of complaiſance. Of courſe, 
from ſympathy—his pleaſure happens to be theirs! . 


For they who liye to pleaſe—muſt pleaſe to live.” 


Not only the Amptman, the firſt civil and criminal judge, but 


even the firſt town officer, analogous to our Lord Mayor, 
with all his officers, deputy, treaſurers, ſecretaries, are ap- 


pointed by the prince. The chief magiſtrate muſt be a 


deſcendant, either in the male or female line, from one of 


ſeven families, {till holding the ancient ſeignories ! In 
Brabant, of three perſons preſented to the prince, he 


names /one; and each nomination may be, if he will, per⸗ 
petual, . The chief magiſtrate, Amptman, has but 2,000 


' florins fixed appointment; the Bourg-maitre by caſual per- 
quiſites, has the average profits, which are 6,000. He has a 


guard of four halberdiers. The mayor of Paris, at the 


revolution, had but three.— The — of the Ie 


Geo florins. | 
The bourg-maſter, if the governor po; does not 
ſuperſede the powers, names new council from the body 


of citizens. And they, together, repreſent the toun— 


keep the keys of the gates, &c. &c. 
The citizens are diſtributed into nations, wt To com- 
panies z the maſter of each, as we ſhould ſay, is with them 
called a dean, 'The bell calls them together, when: FAD: 
thing is to be got 0 out of them as a ſubſid j). 
8 
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_ |) Gitizenſhip is a birth-right, where one parent is, of Bra- 

bant, born. The fee, on taking up the freedom, is 17 

piſtoles. But citizenſhip is not needed by every tradeſman 

or manufacturer. He muſt be, only, of ſome one city 
company. And even that is not en 15 bankers 
and agents. 

The citizens e 1 me the 65 e 
princes worth mentioning, mingled in them, as Charles V. 
Alexander Farneſe, and Charles of Loraine. But latterly, it 

hath pleaſed divers princes to ſport with arms; and the 

good citizens, in their turn, have been called upon, liberally, 
to aj their ſhare in the contingent ſupply, | 


1 TY enjoy is to obey,” 


The revenue of the city is 800,000 PL 85 Their annual 
expenditure upon foundlings is 100,000. The city debt is 
2,900,000, The intereſt on it is 3 per cent. From their 
funds was the ſupply for building the council-houſe on the 
north-ſide of the park. It coſt 600,000 florins. There are 
other public objects, nen, but not referable to any 1 
ticular claſs. 

The chief priſon, Wilvorden, on the 15 to Malines 7 
where the damps and foul air may do, what any caſual 
mercy may have left undone.---The waſte of money on 
this enormous building, was at the expence of the pro- 
vince, It is however to be otherwiſe commended for the 
priſoners, except when at work, at table, or in their cha- 
pels, are kept ſolitary—and even at table and in chapel, the 
men and women are apart. The cells are 992. And all the 
rooms, ſtairs, and paſſages, very ſpacious. —And yet theſe, 
for want of common precautions, open windows, cleanlineſs, 
7 fumigation, were offenſive and unwholeſome. The term 
of confinement, and the ſeverity of treatment, are vari- 

ous. Some have been ſentenced there for life. But 
the ſuperintendance of. the priſoners is ſtrict and juſt— . 
and it is not rare, on good behaviour, for their ſente 


1 * 


8 occaſional afts which is. 


_ praiſe-worthy, there are indulgences and rewards—while 
| there are penalties and reſtraints for thoſe which are evil. 


Ahe penalties are privations or forfeits, from a ſous to a 
ſixpence. On that odious proceſs, impriſonment for debt, 


even England, may have benefit on a compariſon. For at 
Bruxelles, a debtor may be doomed to looſe his liberty for 
a few florins. An Engliſhwoman was in the priſon—and we 


were on the ſtairs to ſee her. But the gaoler gave us ſuch 
| mn account, as made it e for the perſon who was . 


with me to proceed. - 
The lottery, a pernicious prafiice, we caught among other 


evils of the Dutch, prevails in Brabant alſo. But undebaſed 
by any political corruption whatever; the object attains 


atonement from its uſe, It is an inſtrument of charity, 
working with a judicious hand for policy, good manners, 
and human happineſs. —In the lottery, drawn every three 


weeks, are ninety numbers. They are given to the ſame 


number of poor girls. For each number that is drawn, 


there is a prize of ſo many florins—(150 or more) theſe 


accumulate as a marriage portion—and when the girl gets 


married, her number in the lottery is given to another, 


In Brabant, as in Italy, the drawing of the lottery is not a 
job for ſupporting ſuſpicious men in the humble ſhape of 


commiſſioners—nor is it inhumanly protracted, for the ſake 
of inſtigating vice, and profiting by the inſtigation. But 
| three or five numbers are drawn; and of courſe, the drawing 

is diſpatched in leſs than as many minutes It is but juſtice 


to the French republic to acknowledge, that lotteries” are 


aboliſhed there. * 


The Mont de Pietè, a uſeful eſtabliſhment; which n moch : 
every part of Europe but the Englſh have copied from Italy, 
has rid Brabant alſo of contiguous ills. With no ſuch ver 
min as the pawnbroker, the poor muſt be rid of one ſpecies 
of oppreſſion and thieves fail for want of that neceſſary 


accomplice, the receiver, In the two centuries through 
» which 
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which ung fonmdation 
based — tir —— officers ef the ane, 
the chancellor and the archbiſhop of Malines and the ſpe- 
cific ſuperindendant has deen always unſuſpicious, 
reſpectable. The firſt in this office was, the architect, 
Coebergher. The intereſt of money then (1618) was 32 
per cent! The Lombards never exacted leſs than 101 It 
is now ſo moderate on cee, ere. be 
| redeemed within twelve months. 


tection of che law; and — ͤ — 
from its abuſes! For che tribunal taking cognizance of 
them, is formed, half and half, of lawyers and of citizens: 
Ib is 150 years old: aid there has desen ut ib reiſeit 
alter it. 1101 TUES 8 2365756 oP 56 ee 
The chief placemei ess bes Haw? derne 0 y ſtated, : 
ie che chancellor, who is che organ of ommuni | 
from the governor-general and minifter- plenipoten 
and the fecretaries of ſtate and of war. They manage the 
correſpondence with the emperor from the governor- general 
wirh akk deliberations and decrees, appointments, paſſports, 
cc. Se. The emperor names theſe. "But a power of rejec- 
tion remains, with other remnants of freedom, in the ſtates 
-—a power which they exerted: trexuouſly in December, 
17931 when they refuſed” a ar eee eee chan. 
* Wunde Velde! 0 8 ns 
not have any very + ſpecific nnd oth zecul 
varying from our own. For the law of latitude i uniform: 
and there may be more ſad eme Gander ps 1099619 
political preſſures which ſurround them. 
e th Int dere e vat) Wy pepe ned ſt 
than Pruxellew—more captiatin to a ſtranger!—and many 
ron 'L * 
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traveller, we were told, intending but a jaunt of a week or two, 


had ſtaid there months and years. The court, alike free from 


libertiniſm and hypocriſy, had freedom, vivacity, and grace. 


and pride, flouriſhed there. The leading people of pro- 


perty, Duc D'Aremberg eſpecially, in ſpite of ſuch an afflic- 


tion, as blindneſs, kept open houſe once and twice a week. 
M. Walkiers, the banker, lived alſo in all the uſeful affluence 
af vaſt fortune; dignifying, as being raiſed, fairly, by -himſelt* 


The theatre had occaſional ſupplies. of the beſt performers 
from Paris and Italy. and the carnival, as but in one me LY 
. was protracted to the firſt Sunday in Lent! 

Their preſent amuſements are but bad * ws the 


theatre, and worſe in the field. There was no talk of any 


maſks, but when the congreſs was there. And as for any. 


general feſtival, there ſeems public cauſe for none — but 


when St. Sacrement de Miracle, the chief ſolemnity of 


Bruxelles, inflames the people to burn their candle at both 
ends, and with ribbands and tapeſtry, to rival Venice vun 
her doge, and London with the lord mayor. X 
Politics, however, ſeem to ſtand in the dead of ad, ol 
Shen they reprobate Vandernoot, a politician ſuſpicious 
from his poſition, and not only ſuſpected, but dull or when 


: they praiſe Vonki, the enlightened reformer from whom the 


party are called, when, paſſing from their own objects im- 


mediately before them, they refer not a little feelingly to the 


* 9 
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politics of England, and the French republic and the Ameri- 
can; in time ſo occupied, their converſation ſeems to paſs with 
animation and bliſs. All appears nnn, n 
too much. Nothing is wanting. 125 

Their own paſt hiſtory fills, but little of 2 N talk: 
Dots to ſay the truth, has not to boaſt of many eminent 
men. Except Spiegeleus and Veſalius, who in their time 


bad general fame and merit, I know of none. For Breighel 


and Van Meulen, the painters, if worth one n can 
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| have more than one. And when you are told, that 
Arnaud is buried at St. Catharines, you hear it with the 


emotions which are due to what is ſingular as well as good | 
— man illuſtrious for learning, wit, integrity, and truth 1 


a man who routed the Jeſuits by the better force of Janſe- 


niſm - and roſe from thence, and raiſed others, even Boileau 
himſelf, to labour for the love of God.— Racine gave an 
him an epitaph for him; and Boileau wrote his eulogy 
while he lived. And yet: 
In the abſurdity of unteachable ignorance 4 miſapplied 
contempt, he was perſecuted and proſcribed by one of the 
dark and petty princes of Germany, 'The canonical warrant 
againſt him would not be worth mentioning, but that there 
are words in it, with precifion, really ludicrous—-literally the 
Game, as in a ſtate Papers 1 not eaſy to be gs in our 
own time. 
The fatal words are «© ONE ARNOLD! we + 
Nos —— For boiſterous nonſenſe, like he is WY 'to 

affect the plural Nas, infra ſeripti, certiorati de coven- 
ticules, &c. quæ habentur apud CERTUM' ARNOLDUM, 
(i. e. ONE ARNOLD) doctrinam ſpargentem ſuſpectam, 
cenſemus D. Vicarum, conventieula PN, et pgs e 
8 etiam cumdicto Arnoldo converſationes. ; : 

"Datum in Conventu er r meningoftheminon) 
hac 25 Auguſt, 1690. det tada Srl hitte 

Such is the ay: 2 om the fame r 
| And thus, muſt be the perverſions of ſpleen and ſpites of 
ho ope founded—ill, and fruſtrated - worſe eee * 
ferent the mind, the effects may be the ſame! e 
5 For General Burgoyne, except when he might mes cer- 
tain ſhocking inſtructions; probably never was at any thing 
like a meeting of the minors, - Certainly no two things 
could be more afunder than he was, from the obdurate igno- 


rance which then was ſo doomed WR! r | 
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. act yet he. NY aint chiefly 90 good emotions— 
RG beneficent, generous, elegant, kind. 

| + Boileay's verſes on his one Arnold, are as . 
ö PPP 
e on the other. . of CITES 5 0: | e 
| 2 8 
| ais des 3 7 de mon aſtre connant 1 ee 5 
HER. | oro ' Marquez, bien cet effet, encore plus farprenanty © © 1 
; Qui dans mon ſouvenir aura toujours ſa place, e.. 

: Que de tant d'ecrivans de Vecole d'Ignace | r 
3 Etant, comme je ſuis, ami ſe declare „ 

Ce docteur toute fois ſi craint, fi revere l 

| Quicontre eux de ſa plume epuiſe Penergie _ CO Fl TUO 

Arnaud, le grand Arnaud, ft mon apologie! 


Sur. mon tombeau futur, mes vers, pour I'enoncer 
Courez en lettres d'or, de ce pas, vous placer. 
Sur- tout a mes revaux ſachez bien Vetaler, 


bi eee eee eee which ſeems 0 | 
pleaſe in Brabant moſt, | 
In political hiſtory, Duke Albert, as a 3 furourite, 
is in more frequent praiſes than Charles of Lorraine; than 
5 Hercules Farneſe, or than Charles the Fifth. Duke Albert 
> they mention, indeed with the reſpect due to 2 chamter 
| of perſonal virtue and public uſe! He was a man, 
they ſay, who could reſiſt the temptations from the in- 
fluence and the peculations of war | he wiſhed well for 
to mankind} of courſe he never failed to wiſh well 
4 for peace! He was of too high, and of too pure 
nature, to amaſs, ſo equivocal in princes, a ſecret trea- 
| ſure!—When his country received the foreigners whom 


political viciſſitudes made fagitives from France, as Conde, 3 
Marie de Medicis, and Monſieur, he did not ly fling 
them upon the bounty of the people! He their 


eſtabliſhment, as even that dubious gentleman, Louis X 

did for our ſecond James, from his own privy purſe !—Lip- 

ius, the profeſſor af Louvain, livedwith him · upon pro per 
terms. Albert was not * his patron, but received his 


lefſons i in return Ons: Fans 3 vas, oy: Painter, 


vas much favoured. alſo... But a little colle ia * f 
furniſhed a pretence to jilt him of his price. | 
The laws of ,moſt concern. to idividuals,. families,: Ind 
 neighbourhoody/from local police, perſonal regulation, from 
municipal orders, from marriages, births, deaths, wills and 
ſucceſſions, all theſe were with becoming zeal aided and ad- 
vanced by Albert. For the wiſer and honourable prince well 
- faid, « Theſe are the objects of moſt moment to the come 
« monwealth! theſe are the laws which produce conſe- 
4 quences of pure unmixed good | advantageous to all, 
«- and injurious to none |../ Theſe are theindiſpentible parts 
tc of every civil aſſociat on- chey coſt nothing to the come 
% munity the people, in en thus do what is 
6 wanted for themſelves l!“ : 

- The mann cf Soba .-=e. Jy deat, e away e 
e Gund. Their burials are the ſecond or third 
day after the death: and, very properly, a little way, out of 
the town, The fees on burials, I think, are very rif 
rarely demanded.- but I cannot ſpeak. preciſely, for I either 
forgot to aſk ; or having aſked, my memorandum fails. On 
 marriagez the fee is 12 florins, if RAY LEG in the 
pariſh if in different riſhes, 24. — On 
no tax. The fee is optional. | | 

e ih bert are named. 2 e eee convoca- 

ſhop. or, vicar-· general preſides: after a 
eee ieee a eee in theology .and., morals, 
The three beſt candidates are preſented to the governor- 
general; who, of the three, appoints. one to the benefico 
then vacant. - Among the; uſeful officiating clergy, plur 
ties are forbid. The 3 and reha abbeys i in 
hy. one * them, in the, d 
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| religions houſes, he allowed 400 livres to each of the Sit 
ſo reformed. The clergy are ber the moſt I" nm a 


to the Imperial government. 7 eee e 


Holy orders are given at ths FEI age is us." The 
ranks and titles in the church are the ſame. The rural 


| deans, that very ancient office, of whom a few remain with 
us, as at Battle, in Suffex, and Rippon, are numerous there. 
In Hainult, they are called doneys de cretlentè. In every 
pariſh there is a charity ſchool. In moſt pariſhes, ſome 


other eleemoſynary foundation, In St. Gudule, W dif- 


tribute 700 loaves a week 5000 florins 2 year. 
The revenues of St. Gudule, the chief pariſh of Brizkelles; 


are 11,000 florins, and 1000 meaſures: of corn. Befides 5 : 


petty revenues for altars and prieſts. The other elee- 


moſynary eſtabliſhments in the town, in all 53, amount 


IJ 


to 222,000 florins a year.—Of theſe, 3,400 were for the 


uſe of travellers in diſtreſs—and 555, ooo, with 2,300 mea- 
ſures of corn towards an hoſpital for the ſick.— But tra- 
vellers who now want aid, muſt go another road to find Sa 


for there is none and ow Ons” That yo 
liſhed. * 

The hoſpital is Aboinkiale Foo « every 3 ee of 
Fat ought to be avoided in bad air, wooden beds, wool- 


len curtains, and difficulty of acceſs. There are cighty 


beds and the ſick are huddled two in a bed. There is a 
proviſion for foundlings; but, very properly, they are diſtri- 
buted in ſmall numbers, and nurſed out of town. A prac- 
tice as ſucceſsful as might be expected here, in France, and 


in England. Where, in one diſtriet, it is ably proved by 
the archdeacon of nee chat a . 220; byes | 


| nurſed, not one had died. T5 a6 GS SLAIN 


There is a mad houſe at . pr onions | 


pay—but none, without the magiſtrate's Jeave. The mode 


of partial payment has been long practiced in the South of | 


France, and in the North of Italy, for all patien 


lately at York, for lunaticks only. At en there are a 
„ 


1%). 


FR ſufficiently neat indeed; ai | 
at Lyons, among other odd inſtances,” there was à valetu- 
dinarian, who had lived for years in the Hotel Dieu thare, 
on this eſtabliſhment of 5 livres a day, in the ne 
: apart for what they call les malades payants 


5 


Ihe propriety of the practice may be queſtionable, in all 


beſide itſelf, why ſhould it be bereſt of what muſt ſbe muſt 
friendly ſolace, of family endearment! Thus ſhut. out 


ſorrow from the world, and pain apprehended and felt, 


pointed for each dwelling upon earth, the charities of our 
eommon nature! The friends of man - who alone can 
feelingly perſuade him what he is |- Who alone can exalt 


| him to what he ought to be—in he gratifying capability.of 


ſympathy | With all its trials and-triumphs, merits! and 

_ rewards—hinding up the a On Whigs eyes to 

Thu blind and feet to the lame bots 
Of the health: and diſeaſes 3 —— 


to ſpeak at large and preciſely ; for: the documenta, ſo com · . 


authentic ſhew of any thing like a regiſter there is not 
even a common yearly bill no enumeration. of diſeaſes nor 


of deaths nay, not a public regiſter of the weather! Of 


courſe, without analogy, Is 10. eee 
ö een truth. RE 71705 Send 5th 
Other towns in the low e are eee 


5 hun In Bruxelles, population ſeems, and is ſaid, to en- 


creaſe, - And pet longevity is rare. There are not many 


ſcore, A hundred, is an age unknown. One in 30, is 
ſtated as the probable proportion of deaths; and yet, the 


population of the Netherlands, has been ſtated at 188 per- 
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and exceeded only by the Dutch 
The diſeaſes, ſuch as come about en dns e 


te. Thus the ague and diarhea are rife. And ti 


rely, che ſmall pox, unfubdued by the cold regimen; was 


and April, are mentioned as the months, the py 4 * 8 8 | 


Eaſt, and Eaſt, loaded from the vaſt marſhes between Bra- 
bant and the Meuſe. The Weſt winds; are ſtuted as the 
beſt: and they prevail, not ſo much as in England, but 


more than half the year. eb n e dene e 


— f mae, rr—g 2 nid 

The dry days have been obſerved — nel from 
May to September ʒ the rain is calculatedat two or three 
and twenty inches, though after che profeſſed inaceuracy of 


dur own tranſuctions (fee laſt year), who ſhall dare to truſt 


any reported menſuration of vain, two feet of ſnow, and 
one foot of ice have been ſoen · The froſts are rare before 


Ckriſtmas, or after February. Hail, thunder, and lighten- 


ing are rare. The great wood cloſe: to the town, act a 
natural conductors, diſarming each eleQric cloud.” 1 


12, 106g, ia the e eee ebene Bae 


hail—miſts, and fogs abound. | L107) 01 337% 
- At Bruxelles, eden ee n both 


neee are puſhed 3 degrees (of ee 
further, both in heat, and in cold. The barometer is 


rarely above 28. 9, or below 26. 9.—The mean height is 
a8. The mean variations, from 28. 5, to- 27. de 
January 1, 1784, the barometer fe}! from 28. to 27. And 
the thermometer in the ſame 24 hours, fell 17 degrees, 
e eee to We therme - 
8 meter 


(nn) 


m hep t ons 28, of Reaumur; or lower than 10 


below freezing. The mean height, is from 18 above, to 5 
below freezing. ene ys e N I . 96s: — 
| 1776, the cold dropped to I Eh zts 

"The {vil is dor che mo part ſindy. There is x lictl 
clay upon the hills, Some flints of allcolours,” And more 
| The have” deen n fours vue with a 1 


e there 3 is no ** men, pit wool ati 
in the direction towards the pits about Liege, nor at Mons. 
They have picked up a few petrifactions, madepores, and 
mhells.— The higheſt ground about e is 216 8 
above the level of the ſea, the loweſt 54. - 


The agriculture, tenures, and value of held: gc. not 
 cncverlaBdy Ari from Flanders, have been deſcribed there. - 


The leaſes are generally from 3 to 9 years. Their kitchen 
gardening is better than Flanders, but yet far worſe than 
abeut London. Their other manufactures, cotton, tapes 
try, linens, camlets, ſerges, thread-lace, though the chief, 
are not very important. In the book trade, they do a 
little: (for there are twelve printing - houſes) - but not ſo 
much as they might; from their better poſition, they might 


ſupplant che Dutch z and reprint, both from Paris, and | 


London. In Brabant, as it is, 1,500 copies of a book, 


are thought a' vaſt impreſſion. They make their own 


paper; and there are two founderies for types. But both 


manufactures ſeem at a ſtand: not at all moveable by any 


udrances of the art, by e of de very Eno princings/ 

Parma, Paris, or in London! 

” The roads are, as in England, bene e 5 
thoſe who travel over them; there are two or three bar - 

riers in each ſtage, for which our chaiſe and pair paid at 

each place two ſous. Corvets, or arbitrary road-work, as 


exiſted under the old tyranny of France, there are none, 


— has had * reflectors, — the year 1705. 
| M Wine, 
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Wine, which is chiefly French, and water-borne througle | 
Oftend, is dear. Beer is the common ſolace of the mid- 


dling people. It has a name, but it ought to be a bad name; 


It is brewed at Bruxelles with the river water, which in 


winter is turbid, and in ſummer ſtagnates and fails. The 


manufacture of Louvain is better. The water which ſup- 


plies the town is tolerably good; clear, taſteleſs, with 
little ſpecific gravity and ſhewing, on the uſual chymical 
trials, little impregnation. of extraneous matter. —The. re- 


ſervoir is near the Louvain road 3 filled by an engine, the 
model of the well-known machine at Marli, and it flings 
the water up 140 feet, with ups n as to run 2000 cab 
feet by the hour. 

There is a public library, with Gan uſeful ad in 75 
open three days in a week—-an academy of belles lettres, 
who have publiſhed ſix volumes of tranſactions, if poſlible, 


more dull and childiſh than their neighbours-—and a ſchool 
.of painting, with gratuitous leflons and prizes, -where the 
maſters are bad, and of courſe the ſcholars are worſe, 


The ſyſtem of life, in regard to perſonal indulgence and 
domeſtic ſhew, is ſtill ſo ſimple, and in ſuch narrow com- 


paſs, that we were told, 100 to 200 louis d'or were enough 
For all the purpoſes of a ſmall plain family in middle life, 
who had three ſervants.—This was before the war. When 
bread, in London twopence a pound, ſold at Bruxelles for a 
 halfpenny—when meat was threepence—and butter ſix- 


pence for 16 ounces.— A man {till ſells himſelf as a HO 
wonderful to tell, for three fols a day 
Such are the memorabilia of Bruxelles. 
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RATE AND PRICES 


In Flanders, WAS taken very accurately the end of Norem- 


ber, 1793. With little variation, it may ſerve as 4 Latement 
ſor Brabant alſo, 5 


The price of ac 0 land and by water. 


By water, on the canals, is regulated by the laſt.— 
The laſt of hay weighs - - 1000lb. 
Do. ats 2988 
Do. meal 4000 


of theſe by the laſt— 


flor. ſtiv. - 
From Ghent to Brages „ „ 3 10 


rd 0023 enen % . 
365% 3d] ene , e 
15 Courtrai - - 7 10 

| On an wverage, i may be computed at three flrins by te 
= throughout the Netherlands. _ 

The cuſtom of the country allows fix days for adn 
e the fix, there is a charge of ſix florins. 
55 Carriage by land 

A waggon ih two hories, per Gay - Benn 


4-4 


*4 


A cart * 2 22 63ꝶ3jß! OW Ty+ 3 | 
In ſummer 8 17 ſtivers | 
In winter ä F HP 

N. B.—A florin is nearly 20 pence din. a 
N ſchelling 7 do. : 1 


— er oe | 
Dea poſt 3 ſchellings | each horſe each poſt the 
carriage (when ſupplied by the innkeeper) pays as one 
r driver i is the fame amount as another, 
FR M2 e Price 
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: Bread | 2 ftivers—the . 


Kg 3 
Price of proviſions : 


Coals 1 flor. 10 W 15 * 9 

Meat 32 ſtivers per W. FA 

Candles 4 do. do. 

Charcoal 3 flor. 8 ſtiv. for two bulkicls | 
Wood 23 flor. 4 ſtiv. or 11. 168. 4d. ſterling for 
1 | a cord of 12 feet ſquare 1 

A turkey 2 flor. 10 ſtiv, 


v#Y 


A fowl e 
A duck | 1 
, 6. > 
Snipes 22 ſtivers a couple 
Woodcocks 24 do. do, 
Aba ,.124 to. 26 

As for taxeg— 


1 ee ee is a land and houſe _ 5 an aſſeſs» 


ment on the tenant, of the acth part of his yearly rent. | 

Theſe, with cuſtoms before mentioned, with town duties 
on wine and ſalt, &e. defraying all the expences of _—_— 
ment, as it is called, or local regulation. ; 

In Brabant, the taxes are the droits d'entred et een 
the propoſed reforms, the land- tax was alſo deviſed ꝛ but the 
priviledged orders, with. their uſual Grcencys refiting, the 
idea vas never executed. | 

The total amount of taxes, in the whole Pe 3 Nether« 
lands, is 1185 to 370, oool. a Jear. 


W 


The! money 0 money trade of 8 are as . 


Bills of exchange, drawn on Bruxelles, 


From Germany, are a 15 days after ſight. 


Switzerland, „ds. 
England. 30 e be, 
| France and Geneva, do. do. 
: Dantzig, 1 * 40 days do. 
Italy, 's » _- two months after date. 
n.. 
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Throu Ry the Fauxbourg, where the 1 4 . | 
vaunted as invincible, fled vanquiſhed; and in the moſt vil 
diſorder, before the army of Dumourier, is the road to 
Louvaine.—Such was the confuſion and diſmay, and ſo ut- 
terly complete the difcomfiture of that day, that there ſeem- 
ed no trace of any thing like a plan - general orders for 
any poſition, there were none! There was no rallying 
point | To great part of the army, at leaſt, the very road 
through which they were to fly and to follow their fellows, 


4 
18 


vas, on arriving at Bruxelles, unknown !—A young Engliſh 


gentleman, unfortunately then ſerving with the Germans, 
was among the firſt who entered Bruxelles; he was unin- 


ſtructed where he was to march ! but getting a horſe from 


the ſtables of his father, long reſident among the moſt re- 


ſpectable people there, he was led by inſtinct, by fortune, or 


by knowledge of the country, to take the road for Lou- 
vaine! For ſome of the army wandered more to the 
north—and even to the weſt of the north, 7 

And through the ſame route, four little months VL 


wards, did the fame army of the French republic, ſold, too 


probably, at Dort and Maeſtricht,—certainly ſold. on the 


Montagne de Fer, lamentably find it their turn to fly | 


traverſing Bruxelles by the gate of Schaerebeck, to the 
road for Enghien and for Halle each fide with nothing 
but a woeful balance of diſaſter - with an equal wreck of 


happineſs and life !—with not leſs than 20,000 men hurled, 


unprepared, alas l te their untimely grave! 

Such are the enormous, barren, miſchiefs of war ! that 
infernal combination of every woe, ruſhing, relentleſs, from 
folly and from guilt, 

And all for nothing to the people 

Each army, in their flight, feeling the ſame ſenſe of 
danger, took the fame precautions to eſcape it. They per- 

| | petrated, 


11 
petrated * in che language of t the trade are e eilelllabbafiz. 
They diſmantled the road they had paſſed 3: and they cut 
down trees to fall behind them an abomination; whictifails 
of proportioned reſentment, only from the emotions hurry- 
| ing againſt more. horrid provocations—-but which. genera» 
tions may lament, and therefore in ſome old tract, . de ſata 
demonum, not ill put down as a violence penn of _ 
devil himſelf ! HOVE 9 ee ee 
Thus the whole country, i We to Cas 


Wo felt the force of the ſpoiler—a country that ſeems de- 
ſerving a better fate from the claims of nature and of art— 


from labour well done, from plenty well enjoyed! + +» 
For the grounds, through the whole thirteen miles; 
chiefly arable, were ſtill a model for the farmer. They 
were, as policy and manners delight to hear, divided into 
many holdings. There were ſo many more ſmall farms 
houſes and cottages—and of courſe within them ſo many 
more people happy !—Villages alſo, very flouriſhing; were 
frequent, and each village had its church. The ſtate of 


human nature, therefore, might be rationally rated high. | 


Men, if enlightened and free, if not in bondage—to igno- 


rance, nor pillaged by the impoſitions of their government, 


might be ſuppoſed happy; 1 as 1 as man in i this 
life may be. 


he country, has ſors hy openings to the . 
a and north-weſt, particularly on the hill a mile 


out of Louvain, (La Montagne de Fer)—and yet more from 
the riſing ground near Bruxelles. There the villa of M. Wal- 
kiers the banker, the palace of Prince Charles, the tower, 
the two ſmaller temples, the ſloping lawn, the two fide 
plantations, the windmill, the old buildings at Anderlecht, 
the adorned cottages of many leſs great but as uſeful men; 

with good huſbandry in the fore ground, and not bad wood 


in the back, form together a ſcene; ens is CE LN foe 
bh as what is chearing is alſo. 1 8. 


As 


(ﬆ®) 


As ill luck, or malignity would have it, theſe, the beſt 
points, have moſt ſuffered from the havoc of war. The 
people are already trying to redreſs themſelves.” They have 
began planting on each fide the road; and when the road 
See, Nee b on each ſide dell, n 
below it. 

Louvaine is as one * FO eher to 
cc a fellow that has had loſſes —or forgot, as Bentley ſaid 
fo the Dean of IN ts ang than you. ever 
knew. 
It is a town like the aki of eee 
antiquity probably great, and certainly greater than its 
merit hen times were ſo abject as to deem it v5 pug to 
have deſcended even from a ruffian of Rome, Damnatus 
«et exul, a warrior or uſurper, Louvaine was fain to vaunt 
itſelf ſprung from Cæſar. But as Cæſar himſelf is no longer 
of any likelihood but as a writer — and there be many 
Cefars ere fuch another Julius — and as the town magi- 
ſtrates have no intereſt in preſerving a preference ſo little 
applicable to themſelves, they very fairly let Cæſar go as he 
came, and are content with tracing the genealogy of their 
penates to ſome Dukes of Brabant in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries—what the man's name was it is ob- 
viouſly not eaſily to tell—for as the Turin wit ſaid on the 
taxes there, „ it is not poſlible for the patience of man 
to « remember all of them” - or according to one of the 
court chaplains immortalized by Pope, it may not be de- 
cent to mention the COTE wel an e 
ſo polite. | 
As for the Univerſity e the prime denen | 
of the place—it was founded at the beginning of the 
fiſteenth century. The firſt lefſon was given there in Sep- 
tember 1426. And five years after, the Pope, God Py 
him. permitted theology to be taught there! © 
It is a to . the declining progreſs of 
* 


69 
impoſture] A being, now, like the animal 8 
(che monſters. that have. cat themſelves out on the Ohio) 
once the terror and bane of all around, now ſcarcely known 
otberwiſe than by deſcription ! Worſe even than this, are. 
the marks of the beaſt at Rome! It is known only as an 
abject; of ridicule. or pity—ſuffered to exiſt in foreign 
countries,.. but, as they were dull and dark—in other coun- 
tries, at all enlightened and free, as in Britain, long ſince. 
ſuperſeded and flung away, with indignation and with ſcorn, 
and politi x anplkilgac every where, but in Forge 20; | 1 
The ee of Louvaine, like the unlnerſities of 1 
lud is formed of ſeveral ſeparate ebene. There f 
are thirty-cight colleges at Louvaine. 
13 of them are for divinity,  _ 
for the Dutch Cn e in : the year 1616, 
1 for the Iriſh—founded in 1623. 
1 for the Savoyards—eſtabliſhed 158. 
3 for, law-—one | of them founded by Winchel, a 3 
ds ĩt is ſaid, in grateful remembrance of much practice 
he had among the lower clients, who were ſo ſfick.. _ 
3 tar medicine—founded by Bringel, a valuable phyſician, 
The reſort to this univerſity, as to all others, has been 
different. at different times. It is an event, reſulting 
from ſome ſingle incident, or from the fame of ſome par- 
ticular man. While Boerhaave taught, no young phyſician 
thought he had any claim or chance for practice, but as he 
had attended for inſtruction at Leyden. When Blackſtone | 
read,. Oxford had almoſt a fimilar vogue for Jaw. Juſtus | 
Lipſius gave the ſame attraction to Louvaine. his. 
time the pupils there were numbered at 4000. 8 1 
Of late, the numbers have ſhrunk much ſhort of this, 
The ſeductions of contemplative and monaſtic life, impoſe, | 
leſs and leſs. While the purſuits of honourable and activa 
buſineſs are followed more 7 more. The ſtudents, on 


the 
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the late political viciflitude, hewed themſelves, with pro- 

priety, very friendly to a reform—and Yo far, no longer 

needing to be ftudents, they proved themſelves fit for the 
- momentous energies of practice, and the CO 


neighbourhood and of ſocial order, 7. 
Thence the eftabliſhment, no ge e at hae 


ſition, was made to decline. It was light upon the-deeds of 


darkneſs. Umbrage roſe from the bigotry of the prieſt- 
craft, Political ſuperſtition. thwarted more. Soon after 


the propoſitions and. purpoſes of the Vonkiſts began to 


ſway, the number of ſtudents at Louvaine were not more 


than two or three hundred. That expectation failing, men 
think it allowable to fall nd z en d e e e 
majorum, they do, what other people have done. 

Accordingly, the town and teachers are obliged ITY 
for the number of ſcholars arc again reported to be near 
2000, 


the ak en For though there 


may prevail, in Brabant, a falſe philoſophy, with ſome un- 


happy ideas of pradtice, ſpeculative and fpiritual over-much 
yet, there are not wanting to counterat _— _—_ 
and purpoſes, rational and very. manly. 

The chief government of the univerſity is very Silly 
elective, and periodically changed at intervals not longer 
than three months. An Irifh gentleman, rather German 


in his principles or notions, ſeemed unexpectedly ſurpriſed 


at this, when a e INT the: INS eee 


| hug force :— 


4 Short durations,” God be fliers dab of ing to. 


e legated truſt, muſt be the beſt. For the delegations muſt | 


« be, obviouſly, either wrong or right=-if right, l N 


continue if wrong, they ſhould ceaſe,” 


J am not an Iriſhman,” continued he Tie 
c Iriſhman---I wiſh I was. But ftill'T can feel for all. And 


| * n at enn 


« their 


\ 


(* 


© their beſt rights, either through, perſecution or corrup- 


© tion, to fall Ss waders Fun. ſuch as their Oftennial 


TD 


« Bill!” ꝰ 

The univerſity officer, to which this profeſſor ſo ably 
alluded, 3 is called the Rector Magnificus. He is choſen, by 
turns, out of the five faculties, and the choice is moſt wiſtly , 
thus renewed every three months, 

The rector preſides in a tribunal, paramount, like our 
chancellor at Oxford and Cambridge, over each dependance 
of the univerſity. Next to the rector, the chief officers 
are, the Conſervator of Privileges and the Chancellor. 
They are both of prime rank and 3 the 74 = 
government of the place. | 

The town magiſtrates, alſo of chief conſideration, are 


two Bourg-maſters, wo, Penſionaries, Er Are 4 
wenty- one. 
The people to AE Gon they have to n and ſerve, 


| ſeem to be gradually on the decline. They are now num- 


bered at no more than about 12, 00 whereas, in a former 
period, they were computed to be ſeven or eight times as 
many. It is recorded there were four thouſand ſhops'and 
warchouſes i in the place, and that the manufacturers ex- 


ceeded fifty thouſand, A great part of them diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves in the ſpirited reſiſtance of the aſſumptions, by 
Winceſlas, Duke of Brabant—and that reſiſtance failing, 


they left a land ſenſeleſs and abjeft—the, grand art of 


weaving woollens, 2 ſtaple now in Engliſh gen. then 


flying with them into England. 
The preſent trade of the town may defy a viciflitude like 


this, cantabit vacuus,” almoſt any change now, except 
in one, the ſale of e be for, rere at __— 


Beer Ren u 


ure ad trade. They 


wy it * the River Dile—and then that _ water 
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— it to „ Antwerp and Malnes-vhlle eacl 
finks under its weight to Tirlemont and Bruxelles. 
This may, in ſome ſort, explain the intellectual preten · 
Hon of the preſent people. For, as Biſhop Warburton ſo 
neatly ſaid to our great actor, then a boy dining with him 
at Glouceſter, . they who drink beer, think beer,” 
_ Beſides the brewers, there are few other tradesfolkr 
flouriſhing, except it be they who live by the errors of the 
church. For, beſides five pariſhes and the collegiate church 
of St. Peter, there are no leſs than eighteen convents for 
men, and thirteen monaſteries for women —one of them, 
ve are ſorry to ſay, is for Engliſh women. In the collegiate 
church are eighteen canonries, chiefly for the unkrerfity 
profeſſors. | 
| The privileges of the univerſity tem amen cot 
fiderable. Graduation there is neceſſary to the practice of 
the three profeſſions in the Netherlands. From the ſix- 
teenth century the patronage of certain church benefices is, 
during certain periods, ceded to the faculty of arts. This 
is the patronage, in the territory of Liege before that time, by 
virtue of the Concordat Germanic, exerciſed by the Pope, 
during his months, thence called the apoſtolice months, 
November and February. With the other privilege, called 
« Jus Tractus, of referring to Louvaine, all the perſons 
and cauſes of Liege thus mixing with the faculty above 
mentioned, The N of the univerſity forms the 
tribunal, _ "ad 
In Taurnay alſo, as well as Lauvalne and Liege the. 
nomination to prebends is yith the univerſity. =] 
And by an edit of the Empreſs Queen, not, as it ſhould 
ſeem of the ages called dark, but of the preſent century, 
viz. 1722, Louvaine has a monepoly of what little mind 
there may be through all the Netherlands of Auſtrla--. 
« Not any native of that country can, without 4 ritten 
6. allowanes 


+. 14 


The lectures We Tel in Last ade * the e of 
the Netherlands. The rules and orders, citations, theſes, 
inaugurations, diplomas, all are in Latin. The hours when 
the profeſſors read, are from ſeven in the morning to three 
and four in the afternoon. The vacation, better regulated, 

becauſe leſs immoderate that! elſewhere, is Yung the end et 
N . to the middle of October. 
The ſtudents, for the moſt part, are eadeweg e „ dif- 
ferent colleges, appropriated to each different diſtriẽt and 
nation. A ſtudent, though a foreigner, and unaided by any 
foundation, may ſupport himſelf, perfectly 2275 for 12 or 
3 livres (48 to 561. ſterling) a year. 
The lectures, and eſtabliſhments for Wei are ſuch 


as recommend Louvaine, chiefly to the natives of the Ne- 


therlands. And to them pre-eminently only, in the law 
line, and for their theology.” In antiquities, juriſprudence, 
and controverſies of their church' and country.—For general 
philoſophy, for the belles lettres, for experimental ſcience, 
for medicine, 2 foreign ſtudent may almoſt every where be 
better and cannot any where be worſe. The anatomical 
ſchool, tlie ſole chief conſtituent of the healing art, is here, 
next to nothing. The profeſſor indeed was dead, e 
us; and they had failed to appoint another.. 
The library is ſupported by a ſmall fee, demanded on * 
graduation. It is not a bad collection: and it might be 


very good if all the books, ſcattered through the different 
colleges, were concentered in this one plase. The room of 


the library is modern; it vas built in the year 1724. The 
Greek manuſcripts left by Juſtus Lipfius, and the manu- 
feript bible given by Cardinal Beffarion, ene ber- e 

Euriofities, the favourites of the place. 
Tue divinity ſchool is divided hats eight or nine claſs 
The 
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| etna philoſophy almoſt twice as many more. 

In divinity and law, obviouſly partial purſuits, and if of 
F chat uſe local merely, the few intimations which 


might be wanting to the curious reader,. — we, by an acci 


dent, are not able to ſupply.—In mathematical learning, 
Beck is the guide in phyſics, Beuer . in the medical ſchool, 
Gaubius, Boerhaave, Leber, Haller, and Cullen. In polite 
literature, criticiſm, &c. J. Scaliger, Voſlius and Grono- 
vius, Grotius and Eraſmus, as well as Puteanus and Lipfius, 


are cited, with allowable partialities, as. authentic e 


raiſed on ground contiguous to their own! | a | 

The literary fame of Louvaine is, as might be. expected, 
buoyant in the converſation. of their ſcholars. Though it 
ſeems difficult to point out to any epoch made, particularly 
prominent by them, in the whole compaſs of human learn- 
ing. Such fame is theirs, as can be conferred by the two 
laſt-· mentioned names, and by Goltzius, Van Helmont, Spie- 
geleus, and Veſalius by Sonnius too, who had confer- 
ences with Melancthon by Murnix, the firſt renderer of 
the Bible into Flemiſh, and who produced the formulary of 
aſſociation againſt the ridicule and guilt of Rome, the in- 
quifition—and by Baius, who ſucceſsfully followed St. 
Auguſtin, in the ſtrong and ſure poſition ( that the ſcrip- 
« ture, only, ought to be conſulted as the judge and guide 
« of the church,” and that no ideas could be more non- 
ſenſical and prophane than the Romiſh doctrine of man's 


powers and works, developed through the diſguſting abo- 


minatians of ſelling indulgencies, and fictitious transfers 
from a fantaſtic treaſury, prepaſterouſly imagined to be filled 
with the merits of the ſaints! 

This, indeed, ſeems to have been the meridian of Lou- 


win ſplendor, for the controverſy ſtirred a chief part of | 
1 = ain met 6 wh. multiplied honors—with oppoſi- | 


tion 


330 ) 


tion from the beter en Buns wells Subnet 
His writing were accuſed/ and condemned at Rome !— 

though the Pope, admoniſhed by his predeceffors* vain acri- 
mony againſt' Luther, -dexterouſly avoided any perſonal 


— but praiſed the probity of Baius, while he rebuked 


what he called a perverſion of his fill. Pune probite et 
une capacitè reconnues dailleurs,” were the words of 
Pius'V.—And the bock of Baius, otherwiſe not very re- 
putable, remains to this hour among the multitnde of better 


books forbid by the inquiſition at Rome 1--In another 


obviouſly ' uſeful effort, the publication of claſſical books, 


fo commonly remarkable in almoſt every other univerſity, | 


Louvaine ſeems alſo wanting.—Whatever at any time may 

have been the individual or collective powers of the place, 

they have ſcarcely ever, if ever, been ſo applied. 

Of the prime and moſt neceſſary claſſics, Greek or 

. _— the editions, with ſome memorable peculiarity, 
are very numerous. Homer 31 editions—Horace 38— 

Livy 25—Ovid 40 Tacitus above 16—Cicero above go— 


Juvenal and Perſius 28—Xenophon 18, &c. &c. &c,—yet 
no one of them all, except a Juvenal and Perſius, in a 


gothic letter—this is the folio, 1475, by Joanne de Weſt- 
phalia, iflued from Louvaine. Even their own Bible, edit- 
ed by the divines of Louvaine, was printed at Antwerp 
- nd the editions, with the notes of Lipſius him- 
ſelf, as Seneca, Tacitus, &c. were printed at Paris, and 
Amſterdam. The only books of any, general character 
printed there, were, beſides the abovementioned Juvenal and 
Perſius, ſome of Puteanus and Ger. Voſſius, Artis Rheto- 
rice Method, 8 vo. 1571,—Neither Spiegelius, 1 nor V RY 
ee en men, were printed there] * 
The deficiency was ſomething more than ede. 


For that is every where eaſily ſupplied. There were printers 


enough, as may be ſeen at the bottom of Breviaries and 
_ 5d Latin FIRES of the time, as Flavius, Ma- 
; tus, 


0 


5 
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name 1 am 


want but pecuniary encouragement and intel correc 
tion, to make Louvaine follow, at leaſt, if not lead, the 
printing fame and trade of Antwerp, Leyden, and Am- 
ſterdam ?—Such. men as Elzever and Plantin may be rare: 
but where, with any ſpirit, can be the difficulty. for an uni - 
verſity, to find or to make ſome ſuch man their own n? 
Perſpicacity and toil, the praiſe by Lipſius uren Plantin 
himſelf, “ oculatiflimus ac hrt ING; are, en. 
poſſible to.allf  - _ * 

The reſort to Louveing: CF is chiefly W che 
Auſtrian Netherlands. — The foreigners who were ſtudents: 
have been commonly from a tenth to a twentieth of the 
whole number. Of them, the moſt have come from Liege 


and Cologne, and the contiguous diſtricts in the north-weſt. 


of Germany. French Flanders, before the war, uſed to 


ſend a few, And fewer ſtill were contributed .by England 


and Ireland.—In the records of the univerſity, perpetu- 


ating the names of the ſtudents at all diſtinguiſhed, who - 


had done any thing fit to be written, or written any thing 
fit to be read, there appear not a ſcore and a half of our. 
countrymen, taking Scotch and Iriſh altogether. And of 
them, the greater part, were Non- jurors and Non- con- 
formiſts, emigrating on the reformation and revolution. 
And further, like the fugitive French in the preſent day, 
working upon pity by the ſame untenable pretences, and 
preciſely in the ſame language; Hereticis pulſi et per 


4c peſtilantes n &c. &c. forced away by the Apol- 


tates and the Atheiſts they had left behind—viz. in the 


Peter Martyrs, the en each the hero, and werthy os; 


the time! 
Such was then, as it is now, the bigh Sabie tone fef- 
frontery and impoſture. At preſent, indeed, it tains only 


the venal publications of the age, But chen, mh was thus 
| e even in the ſanctuary irſelf, _ 


The 
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The following, h a lere! copy, from the church of St, © 
Peter's at 'Louvaine—where all the Proteſtant clergy of 
England, an order vith merit of ſuch. force. as to compel 

praiſe even from Voltaire; are branded with imputed pro- 
phanation! Where che reformation itſelf, is called « the 

« conſummation of iniquity, (ſummum nefas) and each 


. 3 juſtified, by calling ronformley, guilt. CET: 
: . 4 2 A Ni FF X49 en | = #: *. 0 # 
Tn impias eorum lege, ,,,, ON 
Jurare conflaater renuebatt1, | „ 
EE CAT 2 3333 8 
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5 . Eximins P. ac moe Liter. KD 
Thomas Stapletonun - 
p | Que Ceceftriz in in Anglia, 1 nobili loco natus 
Et literarum ſtudiisa parentibus addictus £ | 


Cum in n . Priqum oo deinde 
| ms.” Dean". 9 ” 
| Aan! in artium lideralium 
Di.iſciplina curſum 3 N 
Vt magnam ſui exſpectationemnm 
Ahpud ſyos excitaſſet. . 2 
FT At 1.0 ſuo urbis epiſcopo 4 DEE 
| © Eccleſia cathedrales « canonicus inſtituitur. © + 
5 Sed paulo poſt, 3 „ 
FProfanis hominibus rſs : 
| Jem = Totius Angliz wcclelths: 2 | 
Per ne (the reformation) inadventibus | 
Ro 5M wo 1225 m e 8 leges bales Ia 
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5 (rg conſtitit, ubi catechiſten ad tempus cht . 
Donee tandem E ee ir ity 


„ Et cathedram erectus 
. SBacras ſcripturas publieè 1 23 Aan 177 
Suma cum laude interpretatus eſt 
Inde Lovanum LY 
A ſua majeſtate Catholica e evocatus 
e In hac academia "Wh 
2 Sacræ theologiz profeſſor Regius 
In hac D. petra ecclefia canonicus - 
In collegio Hilbaribecenſi 
Dieeamus exſtitit | 
Davids poſt 42 annos ip exilio tranſactos 
\(Quos fera prælectioni 5 
Aut {criptioni, omnes impendit n 
'Ceffit e vita 
Releus W ſuorum, ts 
Partem Latinè, in commune 
Totius reipublicæ bonum deſcriptis 5 
. quanta fureit ejus induſtria 
Quanta animi pietas, _ 
Quam accenſum veritatis Catholicz 
Propagandæ ſtudium 
Omnibus en lefturis ! | 
| Teſtatum facient. 
 Lovanii tandem in Brabantia 
Sanctiſſime diem ſuum obiid 
12 2 Oftob. 1 e in dan mee, 
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The aforchaid Mr. Stapleton © "wrote. 2 1-5 tracts of a. 
e tendency, ; and ſome vyon, church hiſtory, and high 
church 
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plicity and ſtrength, compoſed by ot others. The moſt clo- 
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church authority —among them a 9 
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ing energy and awe, by very, venerable yp wh 
it for their own burial! There are ft ome, Wi 


quent and impaſſioned modern wri m1 writer th 
praiſes, not unjuſtly, the ancient epitaph ich | 1 
ful and Wee therefore Aren and, brief,——Tet, his Ve NF 
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Good as it map en e bt han te fullowing ut a 
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- E Expeiat hie NI 
ae e te Pads | | 1 
| In the more diffuſe figle alſo, as dpon the tonb of 
Garetus, there are lines, not, indeed, with ſuch conſummate 
beauty as in the fragment upon Danae, by Archbiſhop 
OY but me wie” 10 "pal me, * and 
1 fo ws the neren, ns _ to * 
the beſt; 8 
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Nomen, perpetuis meretur aa. 
12 Et fi vermis homo einiſque fat 
Morte, & palliduli cadant ocellli 
, Nullo unquam, Meliori/qui-per orbem 
Vivit parte ſui, interibit cevo = - 
Dum clari Phario ſolo coloſſi | 
Stabiunt, nomen erit Garetian num, 
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Nuper locytus, et tilo, et lipgua.fui 
Nunc altero licebit. Ego, ſum Dan EEE, 

Cui literz dant nomen, et tuus favor NL ic 
Sed nomen. Ipſe abivi, abjvit hoc duodbe 5 

Et nihil hic orbis, quod pe peretinet, pofi Pana 3 
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He was Regius Profeflor of Theology. And this ſhort 
inſcription, in the true temper, may leape-liexje deuht, ths 
he ſtrove to practice what he e 


* 
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Reg. Profeſſor and 


Heres peccati, natura, Klin i ire 
Hic jaceo, dignus nomine, reque, Lupus! 
Indignus, non re, ſed ſolo nomine, doctor 
Verbis, non factis, me docuiſſe fleo,, 
| Perdocuiſſe alios, et non docuiſſe ſe ipſum 
Quid juvat? O Mundi fumus, i inane, nihil l n 
Agne deus patris doctrina - redemptio mundi 2 
Hunc, tibi proſtratum, commiſerere, reum. 
Et W arne Ae, hy 
The Conte and gdh fines ee eee ref. 
There is the ſtrong expreſſion of a contrite heart. That 


ne. They-who -can imitate it-—happy are 
15 0 os Ls REECE A 221 4h ard, 8 
| - The infcription-upon lick Baiur eminent as he wis, i 
ONT TG * eee Gur "Gated "hat "ther 


chrough fifteen 8 
dean, conſervator, and Jad nce 


rea Peres: 


at the me ee lube ver able ee Bi the 
balance, ' + 6 7g D450 eee eee n HA 


Inſcriptions in any language but Latin, are rule 


Thr ut the Netherlands) we ſaw! but one in French, 
_ one or two in Flemiſh, viz, at Bruges, on Raerſdorp, 
che Phyſcian to Charles V. Rickius and Lipfius, are the 

names which appear to have cuntributed the moſt. 

There might be, for the credit of the place, a mem 

40 Goldſmith, who, with Sam. Johnſon and Dr. Darwin, 

raiſes the poetry of our time to the high level of Pope. 

Fey CHAIR Ry i ge we errant aur err 

Ga. ag fe Louvaine. ; 

The reform of the Jad trans lich 
made ſuch a ſtir, through Europe, in the year 1989, and 
which was among the projects of Joſeph II. the moſt meri- 
torious and the leaft e was in ee ni. on 
- tribution, 

A ſpecial: commiffion was jpekites Stem eee 
Bes, a ſyſtem- preciſelp fimilar to chat prevailing in the 
Emperor s hereditary dominions of Germany, upon church 
government, the ts eee and the Ticenſ- . 
ng. the preſs. _ 

The baſe of this Spanheldes: vas to be ce Nl 
| GA Hh at Vienna, by the commiſſion, (avlique) lately for 

the ſame purpoſe, created there. r all extraordinary | 

- caſes, in the deviation from any form 5 
. oof any new principle, 1 refere to be 

+the Emperor bümſelf. FE nei q 5 4173. n . 

een en dne au ner, wert ee to be ſent 

be the miniſter ares ee ene 4 through him, at his 
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Such was che adi made by been utder the e. 
| Beaten: of the Miniſter Belgidioſo‚ end yen 
On eccleſiaſtical concerns, M. Leclere, Baron de Faltz, 
* the Prevot Dufour, Treue theſe were Io ſubdi- 
viſions of them. ud "On rg . if 14 147 at | 
1. Canon laws—in public ecclſaſices—thcir OY 
* N aboliti 15 75 th, x r OW © Lott 
Ft „ Biſhoprics and e eee eee 
ther there ſhould be any new dioceſe? Whether any 
of the old ſhould be ſuppreſſed? To deſine and limit 
their power conſiſtorial or ee che N 
chief ſource of abuſe; + r oft 2g 
3. To be definitive alſo on every object, hitherto; held at al 
liable to the Court of Rome. Extending this, even to the 
prohibition of ſending any money to Rome or to any 
religious eſtabliſhment, out of the country. Witk all 
reſervations, ſuperiorities, patronage, and pretenſions 
wuhatſoever. The whole of which are in _ very 
" ris aboliſhed. | ic 
4s Pariſhes —what to be aboliſhed? I. any new — 
5 diſpenſation with vows, ſuppreſſion, /indulgences, 
Proceſſions, ülgrimages, e, Kc. e ae e 
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. 1 30 Ki 
$6 To determine the hun ſervices, in | a each pln OY 
_ cording to the population... e e 120 ratz 


6. The appointment to any benefice- to ee we = 
Concours, as it is called — this is as; before ſtated. The 


clergy, after proof exhibited of character ad. 
nominate three perſons to fill each vacant; benefice—of 


the three, the prince to name one. 40 enen ut a 


* The ſtate of convents and e eee exeeſſes 
and diſorders. To limit the amber of ſuch buildings | 
and the numbers i in e 
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And 1 i nA Serben, 


For thus, alas! the road had' it through St. Nen ind 
Tirlemont from Louvaine to Liege! Had all the amateurs 
of war been preſent, there was enough of the Oy c. 
to have ſatisfied the moſt ſanguine of them all | 

It was now many a mournful month fince the Aire mil. 
chiefs had been firſt bewailed! And; yet through many a 


4 long mile, there was the cry 7 of havoc nt TREE: forth 


from every object around. 
Through a main track, almoſt every boufe was e 


through and through. In each poor clay wall, there re- 
mained the hideous ſtigma of every cannon ſhot! Of 


many houſes, battered and burnt, there was not left one 
ſtone upon another! Of the few ſtraggling trees, that 
continued on the way ſide undeſtroyed, not one eſcaped, 
unſtained, from the abomination of ſpilled blood ! - The 
bones of horſes and of men were ſcattered over every 
field | the fragments countleſs, as when one heweth wood 


upon the earth! entire ſkeletons were yet to be ſeen — not 


yet dry, nor denuded quite 
Every face was in ſadneſs every heart ſeemed faint! 
The father bereaved of his children—the widow and the 


erphan, through' aſtounding ſorrow pre in filent _—_ 


cation for bread |! 
Calamity and death, at any time, in any 8 1 cannot but 


be full of awe! Yet human violence, more fell than acci- 


dent, ſeems to make diſaſter doubly dreadful ! | 
One poor fellow, a farmer of the beſt life and converſa · 
tion, fell in his own houſe in the laſt ſolemn duty of the 


day. A cannon ball ruſhed into the room—and killed him 


his wife and children alſo at their devotion, kneeling all 
a OH around. 
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band! An ertellent young man, bit che day before a 
britlegfobm,; was another Um! Be al comißng forth 
from his chattiber; © when 4 rde g Muck kin. "He 
dropped down dead Land His brite youiig aud beautiful, 
Ber fivelling heart literally bürſf Ihe ſhrfeked cut, Wy 
& God = — ne der ſpoke more! A brate 8 No böel kel 
gears old, was in the field—a dXindh, in tlie ſhape of 4 
Nuffar, furioufly affalled him - and FR but, in broley 
French . Grace? Grace ?"—Quieftiohably e nn Fr! 
The poor boy, either aſd not kfb war was meant; or 
Aiſdaided if he did. IIe replied" & Bt pöüf qui, Grace 
When Inftantiy, the ruffan Jet Fall His ſabfe, 2 ths boy, 
from his head; down, was cleft in twain! It a th an 
ſuch ſcene of horrors, conjured up and perpetrated from the 
forehbuſe of all ill, that our f FE Fry -ountryman, Colonel | [ 
Eid, had a picture, which hie Lane Hadinj about kis ibs, — 
_ Arfven inte his heart! It was a minute of à lady he had 1 
let in England- ho Had his plighte@ faith! . f 
Horrors Ike” theſe,” t6o hideous tb be born, bebe Ben 1 
Fife and ragitig”abopt St. Tron and Tirlemont, in che fol- 
| lowing villages, Driefche, Viffecot, Tirliacgeh, and Roere 
2 Overwinden, and between Neerwinden and Landel. 
©" There; it feents, after the beſt ihfortiativh, fearcely poſ- 
| Able to doubt, that the e army of the rec Republic was 
finally ſold! For M, Diinioutier malle che attack at Neer- 
winden; fu ex tut atogether without the cüftomary 
forms of deliberation and council. Thee" was ft even 
atiy formal reconnoltering of the etiemies poſition! Though 
the enemy were poſted with manifeſt advantage of the 
rob!” Though their” force, 52,800 effeerde, far ex- 
teceded the forte of the French. "Though" they" were forthe 
sea with arfillexy more exceeding fin! | 
The engagement, the firſt day, laſted büt three Kitts, 
viz, from three to fix o'clotk, cafe fibrf Wyſe c Gs 
ee men N FE Ws 
3 e 
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I traditions are at all true, the diſmay and diſaſters of = 
| former wars, do not fade away, on compariſon with theſe 
three days of horror, between Liege and Louvaipe! This 
Vas the very ground, chiefly between Neerwinden and 
Landen, where a. century before (July 1694), there was 
another dire conſummation of the inſpired poet's worſt 
imagined | curſe, © the people heing ſold for nought*=, 
when, the Marechal Luxembourg bought, with ſuch Pro: 
digal guilt in blqod, the barren honoury of the field. 
Me were ſheyn the place, by a diying pld man, He yas 
a ſabſtantial land-holder — venerable in hoary headed 
| irength | hut more, from the ſtrong wiſdom of age l with 
all wig, eng e wes a en wen good Wi fad | 


PEACE. 

er There, d he, fil Sghing. heavily from his. nme 
heart, « there is the fatal ſpot—there—there---now, near 
te 2 hundred years are paſt, fnce the earth was thus blaſted : 
« by the deſpots of that time] Then, thirtegp of my kin: 
. dred, | have been made to know-—thirteen were doomed 
&« in one day to die] God help their endangered ſouls! 
« ] hope they had no miſdecds, as ie the: death. of 
ec others!) _ 

The excellent old eee eee te ein 
10 We found, after enquiry, he had a freſh grief too 
but that, why we know not, he was too proud or tog fore to 
tell. We looked aſter him as long as ve could, with ſtrong 
emotion ! emotion yet ſoothing too | for it Was ſympathy 
additionally enngbled by N e ve n 
good, by pity and by eſteem } | 

The country in this route, contirings produtiive of cxery | 
growth, but anecdotes and inſtruction. For almoſt every 
object, artificial or natural, roads, ſoil, huſbandry, habita- 
tions, &c. have no ſpecific differences, from e men- 
tioned in the preceding chapters. 

ran thay E leagues from Loan, a. a paved ok. 
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which has been large; but is thrunk and Aarivelled by ab 
by fire, and by war. It once was of prime political con- 
ſequence 3 and had that fourth rank in the aflembly of the 
ſtates of Brabant, which is now held by Bois-le-Duc. But 
now, like the ebbed finances of one out of place, every 
thing ſeems to hang about it loſe and empty. There are no 
longer houſes tp fill the walls: nor people enough to 
Kill the houſes. There is a ſpacious open area in the middle 
of the town, with a good church, and a better inn.—The 
church, however, twelve or thirteen perſons, probably, think 
well enough;—at leaſt, if it be in the power of fo many 
canonries and a deanery, to make them think wel. 
TPheſe are in the patronage of the chapter of Liege. 
There are, moreover, no leſs than fix convents for men! 
and ſeven for women |/—-But no other trade or factory was 
ſtirring when we He re e Wi e EE 
turning human creatures into hulans ! 

At the inn, we had «gay table '@hots3 with ſome foreign 
aliens and an Engliſh gentleman, of vivacity and of 
taſte, —He faid, e he had been told, by people probably 
« diſaffected to England, malieiouſiy and ee to n 
|. c yori ee een Pug 

. They are, lar Hanoverlan laue, « they wei ere 


10 ſervice of Great Britain l“ | * 
6 In our pay, rather a chan. 
the dexterons replication of our companion. Tr 


1 erg are nod * 3 5 brenn A 
Wee + tot i toy brim as Sh, Woe 
« fir they ee eines untryman.— 
e e ee found, had been no ſlight traveller. 
And was then on route, as we underſtood, to 2 
hunting parties of the Engliſh tn Kerne bre . 
n of Cologne and Weſtphalia. x 
He had been alſo at the Due @ Arembery's eftablihment 
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deſcribed as ; being! very ample Rill-300 83 

vith keepers, riders, &c. &c. in proportion. Stags and 
fox es were the OY! But nnen OR 
tious, 4 wolf and a boar. 

The chief misfortune in 5 Ardmderg's x life; the 106 
of fight, 3 is well known,-—It was thus in a ſhooting party, 
that the ſad accident befel him. The party with him, 
were, his father, and our former engagiuig ambaſſador at 
Bruxelles, Sir William G. The ground they that 
day meant to go oyer, ihey divided, as uſual abroad, into 
equal parts, each perſon going on in. an appointed drettion 
and knocking down all before him, Sir William and the 
father advanced thtough- the woods with more ſpeed than | 
was expected, The ſon advanced with leſs ſpeed. - He way 
by ſome accident delayed. Embaraſſed and-deviating from 
his direct line. As he was thus; puſhing on, as well as he 
could, through a very cloſe and dark thicket, the ruſtling, 
moſt unfortunately, came to the old duke's cars as the ap- 
proach. of ſome groſj:giier, as it is called, ſome pirce'of 
large game. And with the ſudden heat of à keen ſportſt N 
man, he urged Sin William, ho Was next the plate; td fire: 
— ir William, alas! did fo; And the loading, luckily not 

2 bullet, lodged in che young duke's eyes! A diafter, 
likegeis, happening to a ſon, 'on' the'limportunity: of the 
father; and by the hand of-a friend, made up an enptmdus 
maſs of hideous woe, at firft hardly to be borne} 5 And ſach 
are mere corporeal ills, and: ſperiſically fo light, when com- 
pared with hs b che Wr that ne My of hes a 
ment of he three leerally, leſs Liner thin thie agonizing 
thoughts of thoſe who had, though unintendingly,-inflited 
agony” upon another. Time toos the chief affuager of all 
harms, ſeemed likely to be more active for the former than 
for the latter. Be it as it may, the Duke, then young, bore 
bi * like 4 „ moral 
3 


(Ein j 


thought and 5Gion; derives his principles from. the bed ap 


. JO ſource, 
Indeed, privation 4 this ſenſe, ſcems, Wich 7 leſs 
effort of moral energy, ſupportable more readily than in 


another, For ſocial comforts, the. ſtrongeſt ſtay of man, 


come, through hearing more potently, than through ſight. 
And even for mere ſcli-preſervation in the abſtract, con- 
verſation, preferably to all that books can do, offers aid much 
more conſtant and complete.—-It is eaſier alſo to find ſub- 
ſtitutes for viſion. Memory, and the other powers, all pro- 
portionably more alive and active, are found to join their 
forces, and among them to do what is wanted, aſtoniſh- 
ingly well. And above all, the blind, free from dejection, 
the ſymptomatic torture of the deaf, the blind generally 
have gay ſpirits, which never fail. All this has been, very 
cheeringly, ſeen in recent well-known inſtances. In a late 
prime miniſter's undiminiſhed flow of talk in Mr, Stanley 
the muſician: who with memory admirably apt, even be- 
- yond his art, uſed to play well at whiſt, and carry his viſit- 
ors about to the prettieſt points of ſcenery, near his villa on 
Epping Foreſt—and again, in Duc d Aremberg, who, like 
gur young Lord D. ſtill has got on horſeback, and with 2 
long leading-rein, has even followed the chace. 

As to the chace, thus incidently. mentioned, it is but faie 
to ſay, that it does not here, as in ſome other parts, of 
Europe, offer the fre: violence to juſt and civiliſed feel» 
ings.—The. chace is open. Each owner or tenant may do 


What he will with game, as with any other vermin, or good | 
produce.upon the land i Nonſenſical violence there is none, 
like droits» de chaſſ, thwarting nature, and per verting juſtice 
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des ſach as theſe, ended through France, vich 
the Revolution — 5 

Italy alſo, through detency, or through enacts has 
already vouchſafed to amend in this point of duty, leſſoned 
by the near amendment of their neighbours, The farmer 
| may be at length allowed to reap freely where he may have 
fowed—and if invaded by the boars ànd foxes, he now may 
rid himſelf of his invaders—& To give the devil his due,” 
ſaid one of the moſt enlightened noblemen in Italy=-* To 
« pive the devil his due, we do owe this change to the 
great changes in France! Till then, there was leſs 
« danger of human puniſhmerit in Italy from a farmer 5 
« murdering a man, then if he armed his hands to get rid 

& of a wild boar!!!” | 
Bauch miſdeeds, enormous tranſgreſſions s of what is hus 
man and divine, were perpetrated formerly in France by 
every patiy monſter with a lordſhip or a manor ! But the 
tyranny was perhaps no where ſo outrageous, as in the 
ſyſtematic wrongs of the H of Conde. 

The game eſtabliſhment at Chantilli, has at different 
times, condemned, terrible to tell, near a thouſand men to 
the gallies ! Many hundred peaſants, it is now well known; 
fell murdered by their keepers ! Literally hunted down and 
ſhot | And the bodies of the dead were thrown into the 
next ditch, or hid under a little mould, grubbed up in the 
park Such were the abuſes, when each power and 
privilege of man, were ſuperſeded and overborn by the 
beaſts of the field, the birds of the air, and by—vermir 
the moſt vile—as thoſe who could execute the extremity 
of tyrannical abuſes for a trifle, ſo inſignificant as a chace | 
. abuſes which now, thank God, are no more - but which 
only a ſhort interval paſt, really raged, with no hope but 
— 1 WO Ong OO ns 
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TION from this, which properly moving to indi {onation | 


. erer juſt and virtuous man, ſhould have had a chapter in 
Beccaria, the recolleẽtion of Chantilli may not be Inaccept- 
able. For Chantilli was the moſt medi eſtabliſh- 
ment of the kind in Europe! 

The following long liſts were copied from the houſehold 


W e there — And, what ſeems unaccountable, they 


never were printed before not even in France . The 


copy was taken in the year. 1788, and the gentleman who 


kindly affiſted me in tranſeribing it, is of all cotemporary 
Men but Doctor D moſt fit to perpetuate by an ode, the 
viciſſitudes ſo extraordinary in the place. This ſtatement, 
as an object, i in natural hiſtory, i is no ſmall curioſity | And 
as ſuch, it is philoſophically intereſting !—But it intereſts 
much more and edifies, when referred to a political con- 
fideration. The neceſſity which urged for French reform 
in that department of life; and the rational ee 
wherever reform can be wholeſomely effected, . 


. TE FIRST IIS 
* the total groſs numbers of game Killed at Chantilli, 


year by year, through a ſeries of 32 years—beginnirig with 
. 


ON 52 1748 — ending with the year 1779. : 


FIRST OF THE GAME. 
_ $4878, „ 
5 357160 | 50812 19774 . 
nn, 1 236; 19932 
39892 26267 27164 
3240 285953 30429 
3989 3 Neg. 30859 
324% % 0 25813 
16188 31620 50666 
24029 - 25994 . 230%. 
2713 138479 17566 
26460 185 50 | 
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' BIRDS AND BEASTS. 728 55 


Their bill is mortality—The numbers in detail of mak, 


| ſpecific deſcription, thus regiſtered, to have been killed 
at Is in the above-mentioned ſeries of pai 


Hares — 77150 
Ribbets - 587470 
Partridges 117574 


Red, ditto 12426 
Pheaſants - 86193 


Quails - 19696 


Ralles (the male quail) 449 
Woodcocks — 1164 


Snipes - 2856 
W 
Wood pigeons 317 


1 


Becfique (ſmall bird like 
our Wheatear) 1. -< 
Curlews w Wy 3 


Oyes d Egypte 3 
Oyes Sauvage Ch 


em ene 
„%% ap ad opt. do 
Crapeaux OO? EOS 


Thruſhes 1313 


Guynard — =« 4 


Stags - 1712 
Hinds =» 1682 
Fawns - 1 519 | 
Does F 


Young Does 135 
Roe Bucks 4669 
Young dittoo 810 
Wild Boars — 1942 
Marcaſſins 2 818 


GAME KILLED IN ONE YEAR. 


= By Pieces of Game. 
M. de Cayla - 460 


M. de Canillaa 93 
Comte d' Artois 553 
Duc de Bourbon 403 
Duc d'Enghien he; 
Prince d'Henin 170 


Duc de Polignae 330 


M. de Roucherolles 93 
M. de Choiſeul 195 
M. de Tremouelle 86 


By Pieces of Game. 
M. Vaupaliere 75 


M. Loſtanges 247 

M. de St. Hermine 29 
M. Belinage (three of the 
ſame name) 10868 
M. Damezega 522 

M. St. Cloud 29 


M. Boazola = 47 
M. Brieux  - 62 


616 * 


By Pia of Game, By mender auen 
| M, Balli de Crufeel 1796 N Bercbert l 


Abbe Baliviere 34 M. Bateroy 1 


Baron de Chatelie 26 Nr. Franklin 705 4 219 
M. de Valou. - * 3 Mr. Franklin (kis fon) 198 


Wenne * 16 nn 


M P. Annen 17 Ak hunts = 0 
„ 403 Boar hunts fe 
| N. CAutheuil - 822 ” 
I' The prince's name os Steppen in „r vn: 
That year the prince did not ſhoot..-But from the years 
1748 to 1778, the archives of 5 5 with 0 dig- 
| That, the ian e e by 8. A. R. Monſeige 
neur le Prince de Conde, were in number 65-524. > 
That the nine pieces killed by the r ed nb 4ion.; 
the Duc d'Enghien, were all rabbets. | 2 
3 ee Duc de Bourbon ve wer, 

| Pheaſants 1432 Peartridges 12834 
Haares eee Ned ditto 143 
W e vl ne @Artois, 1 
Pheaſants, 978 Partridges 1 _ ; 

Hares 80 Ned ditto 119 


The etbliſhment was Fo _ extraordinary chrough- 
out! viz. | 
21 Miles of Park! 48 Miles of Foreſt ! 
The Horſes, when ys bar were at Bow place, were 
above oo! 
The Doys; 60 to 80 ang 
The Servants, above 300 


8 


The Stables, are well known to be called the fineſt and 


beſt in e are called 155 by thoſe Who wer ag not 
what is good. - 
As a bullding, i is; in the French file, ſuperb—As a 
22 able, 


— 
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Able) It fails in the firſt requiſite, fitneſs and accortithioda- 
tion What does it ſignify, that there may be 136 places 
for horſes to put their heads in, if thoſe places are pans 4 | 
| bye feet wide, and ſubdivided only by ſwing bars? 
+ Stalls, encloſed on each fide, there are but 4o—and' they 
are ſcarcely fix feet wide in the clear. The heigth and 


| width above 50 feet each, and the ſpace in the centre, are 
the excellent parts of the building. This central ſpaces an 
| oQtagon of 80 feet diameter, and almoſt as high, is the place 
| where the king and queen ſupped with muſic in the gallery, 
| and jets d' eaux, about the — of * ee of 
that ſtatuary is not ba. 
| . | In this part of architecture, as Hs I PAID I LEA 
| | in all the arts and actions of men, the pretenſion to poſitive 
1 good, muſt in ſome ſort, be adjudged by each ee gpg, | 
E 9 approach ta it. It is not how much, but how well. | 
1 Thus analyſed, What is this boaſted building of n- 
= filly ?—With all that laviſh wafte and ornament; baſſo- 
2 | \ relievo and ſtatues can do for it (and the very fanes are horſes 
"= heads)--- Yet what is there ſo pretty and complete as the 
36; ſmall ſtabling at the Duke of Queenſbury's, at the Meuſe, 
1: or Lord Milton's ?---In ſkilful .contrivances for uſe and 
E | } comfort, Lord Fitzwillam, Lord Egremont, the Duke of 
= Bedford, with their looſe rooms, all exceed Chantilli l! 
1 | { It ſtill remains to ſay---that the Duke of Devonſhire's 
F { . | ſtables at Buxton, are the beſt in Europe---the bet in plan 
1 | and execution for accommodation and effect. 
EY. The Duke of Orleans has the only building, of the kind, 
\ | an Engliſhman could think OY” in NOS; was at 
os Paris, oppoſite the Palace Royal. ; 


The Dog houſes at Chantilli, .: .are als far inferior; to 
what we have in England=--particularly. at the Duke of 


q | 1 1 : Richmond's in the Par k at Gocdwood, where there is Aa 

= good characteriſtic facade, from a grey, grim ſtone-work, in 

;þ j 5 | Ne RE: an object to the houſe and grounds—While 
/ A : K | within ; 


4 5 
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| EIN once kicked a ſtray bone into the reach of 
a poor chained up dog |---After this we hope to hear no 


# 


(wm) 


| als: the arrangements of diſtributing the dogs, their 
rooms for eating, ſleeping, airing, &c. when fick and well, 


with running water and underground drains,—-the whole 
ſhewing as far as can be ſhewn on ſuch a work, both hu- 


manity and f{kill,---And there is pecuniary magnificence 


too---For it is ſaid to have coſt five or fix thouſand pounds. 
Dante in the Inferno, uſefully figures the lower limb of one 
man, eſcaping uncondemned ;, ſaved by one act of caſual 


more of the Suſſex Squire's flouting at this e as 
erke enge, he to the dogs. 1 


Aer this, without ſms little 7 and bo of Pr 


ration, like the ſpace above, it ſeems not eaſily poſſible to 


ſay much of St. Trond, which can fay ſo little for itſelf--. 


which is a little dirty town, WEE tia A tons | 


vith a dozen prebends, and a deanery ! ' 
The magiſtracy, made up of two bende and ſeven 


echevins, are named, half by the Prince of Liege, the other 


half by the Abbaye of St, Nond.---To ſhew that the magi- 
ſtracy, have not always been what they ought to be, there 
are half 1 Fare in che e bumble and N 
as it is. Wo 

In the ten 8 kom Tirlemont to Liege, the threelarge, 


rounded; graſſy mounts near Tirlemont, are the only notice- 


able appearances in the way. 'They are evidently artificial, 


and leſs likely to have been a funeral folly of any Roman, 


than a device to commemorate a triumph of ſome Goth. 


But if the reader has a mind to make a queſtion of this, 


it will not be debated—he may have it which SENT 


A Aperere procul montes, ac voluere fumum. 


"Wa muſt haſte away to the hilly Anery, with che mines 
and manufactures of Liege | 


For popular politics, as well as pit-conl fires, a rival to 
. ILIECE. 


Birmingham itſelf! 
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- BRACTON, the Judge of Harry III, in his work De Con- 
ſuctudinibus, lays down the law upon ſtray ſturgeon, that the 
king may claim it all. But touching a- whale, he opines, 
and moſt people muſt wiſh the ſame, that the king may 
have a head, and that the queen en een 
up with the tail. 

Die ſturgione obſervetur 8 rex ms babebit intee | 
grum—de balena autem . ſi rex e, nn et 
regina caudam. 

„ eee e Sh bs eee 
to the wardrobe of the queen, that her auguſt and ſacred 
perſon may never want. whalebone. Which, by the bye, 
proves the ugly uſe of hoops and ſtays to have ma 

among the deformities of the 13th century.  _ | 
Now the city and country of Liege is like the ee 
aid down by Bracton. The prince would have it all—head 
and tail, inſide and out, body and ſoul - civil and eccleſi · 
aſtical temporal and ſtill when time ſhall be no more. 

The people, however, happen not to be altogether of the 
fame convenient way of thinking. They have got up a rude 
notion, that all can look after one another, and that each 
may take care of himſelf. And in the mere ſpirit of trade, 
they ſeem loth to pay others for what pc 
men able to do for themſelvs. | 

Hence they have been at different des 1 his cies 
refractory and rude. They grumbled, forſooth, at ſuch 
trifles as the taxes! And when the prince only wanted to 
bring in a ſucceſſor, in the ſhape and title of a eoadjutor, 
they, PT to mw put themſclves on the e and 


een 


4 


n 


n e e in downright poll „„ 
Nlaſphemy, they would not perpetuate the breed. _ LO. 
No, they could not be prevailed upon! Not even ven 4 
ts Pruſſian army, with their uſual beneficence, marched = | 
into the town. Not even when. they were offered the 8 * 
nephew of the late Emperor. Nay, not even when his late | =. 
Serene Highneſs, Monſeigneur Le Duc d'Orleans, equally I 
ambitious of doing good, had graciouſly condeſcended to + 3-08 
prevail upon his half brother, Abbe St. Farre, to have ſub- 
| mitted to the toils of the high office, Still amidſt alt theſe 
offered bleſſings the people, fye on them, ſeemed inſenſible 
they and their town magiſtrates, Cheſtret, Fabris, &c. 
perſiſting to ſay, nay!—For the language of this part of 
Europe is, accordingto Btcevinus, beyond all others fruitful | 
in monoſyllables. _ , 
Such was the very uncouth ſtate of things, when they 
| conſpired with the French, And parting with their prince, 
would fain have formed a government upon the plan of, 
if not in union with, the French Republic. And when the 
conſequences of a republic were urged—and their dangers ,. F 
to liberty and property, the hardy Liegeois diſdained to 5 
anſwer at large, but called upon their fellows to look at 
Genoa and Geneva, at the Swiſs, the Americans, and the 
Dutch ! It was manifeſt there was no . with people 
ſueh as the. 
So the allies, as they > alle as ale of « Irimand' - 
Fang made the people know what they thought ſhould be. 
done! Dumourier inſenſibly let fall the wreathe, which 
amidſt theatric captivations, wit and beauty had placed upon 
his brow! The French, however favoured, were forced to 
fly. And all the bleſſings were reſtored, of a Prince-Biſhop 
and Chapter, Canons, 88 Maſe, ae and 
Proceſſions 8 
And finally, that che fig ra might know whey - 
they were well, and to make them remember it, the Prince 


ts 1 


of Cobourg made a levy upon the tomi,—The aniount of 
the impoſition was half a million ! 

How the French loft Liege, or as they there were too 
* to ſay, how Liege loſt the French, is à fact that will 
make no great figure in hiſtory. For it was by a device as 
far aſunder from kill and e as a mere e _ 
ſale! | 

| Hence the whole economy of the a Hence Da- | 
mourier, quite unprepared for what he pretended, without 
an army at all adequate, without even the charts and plans 
for the route, M. Dumourier waſting time and ftrength at 
Williamſtadt, at the Moerdyck, and at Dort. Hence the refu- 
ſal of reinforcements, (10 or 15,000 men) urged by Miranda 
and by Bournonville, Hence the ſiege of Maeſtritcht un- 
ſupported and abandoned. Hence Lamorliere and Champ- 
morin were left with force ill matched to their work—to | 
keep the Pruſſians in check, and to cover the left fide of the 
Meuſe. Hence- Valence, when he ought to have been 
aiding the army of obſervation on the eaſt, was ſuffered to 
loſe himſelf ſo long at Liege. Hence Lanone, not able to 
diſpute the paſſage of the Roer—was attacked on the right 
and left, driven from his cantonments, and his poſition after - 
it, evacuating Aix-la-Chapelle, and retreating to Herve. 
And hence the 35,000 men who were thus let paſs at Wyck, 
had all their ſubſequent ſucceſſes, in the attack upon the 
retreat, ere the junction with Leveneur—in the attack at 
Tongres—in the enforced retreat to St. Tron—and ſo on, 
at Neirwinden, La Montagne De Fere, &c. to the flight 
through Bruxelles, and the final evacuation of Flanders and 
Brabant N 

Jet the French Repotilicans, ne and retreatings 

continued formidable all the while. And in the laft great 
action near Louvaine, they would have finally defeated the 
Germans, but for a corps of Emigrants, who had fallied out 
of Maeſtricht. The — — of Saxe, of Bir- 
cigni, 


| (nn) 
raighn; of the French royal allemagne, were the men whoſe 
PONG VERY EINE TO dax. 
Among the many wonders of this extraordinary retreat, 
the conduct of M. Thler, a French general, in ſaving the 
laſt detachment of ten thouſand men, was the moſt rational 


and the beſt. In value as well as number, it was a counter- 


part to Xenophon's ten thouſand, M. Thler had to col- 


le& his men from all the out- poſts, piquets, and advanced 


guards, poſts of obſervation, foraging, reeruiting - and ſuch 
Vas his ſpeed, his ſkill, and his ſucceſs, that he collected 
them all, and conducted them, without loſs, to the main 
body of the army at St. Tron. Though the laſt fix bat- 


talions had to repulſe and route a corps of cavalry, that pur- 


ſued and harraſſed their rear and though they had to 
make their way through Liege, the head quarters of the 
enemy!—the French, led by M. Yhler, marched through 
Liege in the night! And the army of the enemy, either 
were not aware of 1 or er not to u Ne the paſſage if 
they were! | 

The conſequences of this to Lack muſt appear and be 
felt heavy by all l- · for, added to the cauſe of reform, thus 
obviouſly, to unknown time, deferred—there have ariſen 
interruptions to free intercourſe and ſecurity.—To pay the 
German impoſition, there is a houſe-tax, now collecting, 
from door to door While, what is worſe than all, there is a 
large diminution of the people to pay it For, no leſs than 
18,000 inhabitants of Liege departed with the-French, in 
their retreat !—And all thoſe people, loſt to their native 
ſettlement, continue adding to the population and to the 
welfare of France. Some, indeed, in the army; but the 


greater part in the mine works, in the founderies, and in | 
the nn of ed We Gy OY 8. 5 the | 


French! 


For at St Reienne, near [ks en che welt bee 
Macon and Lyons, à prime eſtabliſhment for ſuch werk; it 
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has been mack 8 and improved ſince the revolution, 
When the work began, it was neceſſary to have aid from 


England: our firſt mechanical genius, Mr, Watt, of Bir- 


mingham, had been conſulted before - but on this occaſion, 
being otherwiſe. occupied, the French applied to another 
chief artificer of our's, Mr. John Wilkinſon, whoſe ſkill has 


made the names of his furnaces, Burſham and Broſeley, 


every where known and reſ] pected. There he made the firft 


; Cylinders for that of St. Etienne, for Paris, 8c. - but at pre · 


ſent, ſuch is the ſure creative power of neceſſity, the French 
truſt no aid is wanting but their own, A young man of 
Lyons is the chief engineer now; and has already diſplayed 
a genius able to advance his very uſeful art; and accord. 
ingly, the works are ſpreading in all directions, in the 
mine and ſmelting furnaces; but magh: | in the Wande fop 
Cannon, 


In ſuch a number as 8 as thin FS Kew; 


there muſt have been many viciſſitudes, very violent! many 

a fortune, by the ſhock of accident, thus going to the f 
bottom !-—Poor Fabris, was among the moſt remarkable of 

theſe. When I ſaw him firſt at Liege —he was in the full- 
neſs of municipal power. The bourgmaſter there. He 
had mixed in politics with the Pruſſian adminiſtration; 
and, indeed, had been received at Potſdam with little lefs 


than the vain pride of embaſſadorial ſhow.— He is now, I 


hear, keeping a ginguette (a ſort of ſuburb hop and e 5 


| houſe) in one of the Fauxbourg's at Paris! 


Yet, notwithſtanding all this change, by 1 and 
human violence, and in ſpite of. all this loſs in the popula- 
tion of Liege, the politics of the place remain unaltered |. 
They are highly popular, and ſeem. to wait only for a con- 


venient ſeaſon to give their government a radical reform! 


For the people of Liege would be independent in the 
extreme. They affect to be too plain, they pretend, in- 
geeds te be too poor, to r ine eee the 


winning | 


( tz 
winding ſplendors of # court. They object alſo to the 


mixed conſtitution of the perſon they employ ſor their chief 


magiſtrate; and aſſert, that Mw" eccleſiaſtical En of 5 
character ſeems hurt by it. 


This objection we Lepelec as might be expected from 


Engliſhmen, in due allegiance to truth. But in vain for 
we were aſked immediately, where is there ſuch another 


family? All of fuch equal conſideration each as virtuous | 


as wiſe Reference was then made to the very authentic 


annals of Liege; and they were ſtained, undeniably, with 


infamy, not ſeen in any other liſt of biſhops, that we could 
recollect. 


80 long ago as the tenth century, Huduin, OED” 
archbiſhop of Milan, came with money in his hand, as 
avowedly to corrupt the election, as a perjured candidate 


would be in a rotten borough—if there could be ſuch a 


candidate, or any borough ever rotten. In the eleventh, 


Reginard got into the place, by money, to Conrad the Em- 


peror! Some little time after, another prince-biſhop was 
a convict, on the complicated guilt of ſelling canonries in 
the church! He was tried, caſt, and condemned! The 
man's name was Alexander: the date of his reign 1130.— 
In the {ame century, two of them were cited to Rome, on 

a charge, little lefs than of privately ſtealing !---viz, having 
made away with, to the count of Flanders, ſome lands about 
Malines, belonging to the church of Liege! 

Another abuſe, enormouſly oppreffive, and from which it 
is impoſſible to ſeparate, juſtly, clamour and refiſtance, is 
the monſtrvur number of ecclefiaſtics !—draining the country 
into the verieſt inanition of poverty; and yet more, if poſ- 
ſible, ſpoiling ſociety, by the bad example of plunder, waſted 
often by ignorance, always by ſloth ! &c; &c. Ke. 

The number of churchmen, like the number of any 
other men, applying to collective life, muſt be an affair of 


es expedience z. aſcertained by rules derived from che 
| | propoſitions 
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propoſitions of each community to which they apply 
Though a great political queſtion, it is at once made . 
tractable, by arithmetic and analogy. 

The population of Liege has been much eee ae 
called 100, 00. Before the late diminution, 80,000 might 
de the fact. Yet the eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments are as 
follow: + 

A biſhop. He is a ſuffragan of Cologne—and alternately 
with Munſter in the imperial college of princes. 

A ſuffragan biſhop ! Tho firk ade was in he th 
century. 

Eight grand 3 

Twenty- ſeven rural ditto! 98 

Two hundred and one prebendaries 5 
Thirty-two pariſhes ! 

Seventeen monaſteries! . 

Eleven convents for women 

Twenty-four ſec. abbayes | 
With provoſts, treaſurers, chancellors, officials, Sos. | 
&c. &c. out of all number. The archdeacons are ſeven. _ 

All this in the town, merely And, tantum ſuadere 
malorum, making the eccleſiaſtics to amount altogether to 
8000! That is, within a ninth or tenth ou of all the 
clergymem i in England | 
For in the territory of Liege, little as it is, no more than 
105 ſquare miles, three are 1500 pariſhes l With two or 
three prieſts to each pariſh—-and to every chapel and con- 
vent, almoſt as many more--the canons, alſo, are above 
800—the nominal population of the territory, never more 
than 200,0c0—and now, probably, may be leſs. _ . 

In Weſtminſter, ſo far exceeding the population of Liege, 
the pariſhes are but eight—the ee, bapnür, no 
more than twelve: 

The biſhop, elected by the rag is aonfieman by the 
Pope, and had inveſtiture from the emperor.—But that is 


now 


2 1 , 2 
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no diſpenſed widk—and the biſhop only doe homage fo 


He has the ine . can 7" edits and 
ordinances, for ordinary regulation and police he convenes 
the ſtates their reſolutions are preſented to him and 
when reviſed by the privy council, are ſanctioned by him 
in his name they are promulgated, and aſſume the com- 
manding character of laws; to which, in his name, obedi- 
ence is enforced. He names military and ſtate officers; 
who take an oath to him and the ſtate He can coin; bat 


the new money muſt be according to the fixed denomination 


and ſtandard. He is, moſt wiſely and uſefully, reſtrained 
from levying any new tax, from making war, or even any 


alliance, without the conan: of the people, teſtified 30 the 


ſtates. 

Three-fourths of the land _ houſes, 3 the whole 
diſtrict of Liege, are the property of the church. And 
tythes are exacted with a rigor and minuteneſs, which 
Engliſk clergymen, in general above ſuch enormous mean- 
neſs, do not know; and would diſdain to practice, if they 
did. There are many hops about Liege, and the harpics 
abovementioned, however inconceivable, decimate the poles! 
There are ſome vineyards too; and though hardly worth a 
word, there alſo the ſame nimble exaction is at hand, and 
tythe is taken, ſometimes of the grapes, and ſometimes of 


the wine, Of trembling contributions, the prince biſhop 
has one from a ſmall chapelry | It annually pays 880 why, 


we know not, 80,000 meaſures of Wheat 


The revenue of Liege, about 1,200,000 florins, reſults 


from a Goth levied on all merchandize paſſing the Pays de 
Liege, by land or by water, a light duty on wine, and a 


petty impoſition on land. Of this 1,200,000, the biſhop - 


modeſily ſwallows, for his fhare, 800,000! Each canon 


has about 200l. ſterling per annum. A deanry coſts the 
people about a double canonry. The parochial clergy are 


paid 


A 
France before the Revolution e heard no inſtances of in- 
ſufficient income, as in our eſtabliſhments, mocked as it 
were by cruel mercy, in the tardy augmentation of Queen 
Anne. Their provifion, in general, is from 60 or 70 
pounds fterling to 120 or 130. There are ſome churches 
which produce more: but very few indeed, if any, above 
300 or 3 col. ſterling a year. And this is ample for celi- 
bacy; and in a country where life is accommodated for 
half what it coſts in — as man holds 2 
ings. 5 
The appointment of the prince biſhops, in diſtant elan 
occaſionally ufurped by the emperor and the pope, is now 
veſted in the chapter—they name the coadjutor too, who 
| ſucceeds, of courſe, on the biſhop's departure.—The pre- 
fent ſuffragan, after all the compoſitions abovementioned, is 
M. Stockhem, a fon of the baron, whoſe anceſtors have 
been ſo often archdeacons of Brabant, &c. and who have 
been honoured with ſubfeription monuments by the hops | 
ter, even. at Calais and Bologne. 

For a canonry in Liege, proofs of nobility are eral 
| demanded .— Though in ſome inſtances the cuſtom is not 

_ enforced, as particularly in the admiſſion of Granville (after- 
wards archbiſhop of Malines, cardinal and prime miniſter of ' 
Charles V.) He was, un homme nouveau, without any 
hereditary diſtinction whatever !—And again, in the caſe of 
 Wazon, in the eleventh century, who was not only a canon, 

but, the prince biſhop, elected unanimoufly' by the whole 
chapter.-And he had been a ſinging boy in the choir ! | 

Where the pedigree may be imperfect, they prop it 
(like a crazy joint- tool with a bit ef wood under it) with 
a certificate of college refidence—five years in the _ ' 
| line are ſuppoſed to do; and in divinity ſeven! | 
The patronage of church livings, chiefly with the biſhop -_ 
and: the * churches and . is not, we were 
| told, 
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told, fo well adminiſtered as by the concurſus, or election, 
properly eſtabliſhed by Joſeph II. in the Netherlands. 
By the privelegium tractus, the univerſity of Louvain pre- 
ſents to livings lapſing in the month of November every 
year, and alternate year in January—the emperor and the 

king of Pruſſia, and a few other poſſeſſors of manorial 
rights, claim, here and ti ſome patronage-—alſo _ 
. 

Another virtuous regulation of Joſeph II. the bolton 
of detes, or receptions into convents, is, we have reaſon to 
fear, eluded! The emperor prohibited the abuſe: but we 
| heard of its being done ſecretly.—And we could not but 

feel the more regret, as ſuch a perverſe payment had been 

made for the facrifice of a fine young woman mY Eng- 
| land—Miſs , the niece of Lady C——— an 
livres was the money paid for her! 5 

The ſhort ſtory of Miſs ——— was intereſting) She 
was beautiful, highly accompliſhed, and very good. 
Among other admirers, whom ſhe could not help, was 
MN. le ci-devant Duc de M—=—, His ducheſs was only 
at Maeſtricht; 3 but, as the en would have it, ſhe was ſhut 
up with the ſiege. 

The duke was no diſgrace to the late 5 Primekt court—or'to 
his plan of action, which was ſurpriſe . ſo there were none 
of the impediment a virtutis; no time loſt in reflection, no 
morbid ſenſibility, no falſe ſhame ! 

The lady, however, received him as inſignificance and 
guilt ought to be received. — She bruſhed him off OE 
—and left him ridiculed and falling a 

4 Flagitious, and not great.” 

Her affeclions, manifeſtly worth winning, were chen 
fairly ventured for, and won by a young man —not only of 
her own country, but who had merit alſo like her own. 
But ſoon aſter that, they were ſeparated.— He had left her 
for a journey of a few days but, alas! they never met 
TIT * a * 2 ö : more 


V * 
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more. He was doomed t9 oy eee no traveller returns, 
Thus the poor girl was given over to grief k \=-Aftoniſhed | 
with the ſtroke, ſhe had no ſtrength to rally —and they 
| who ſhould have rallied for her, ſeemed alſo ſtruck ſtupid 
in their turn. In the thick darkneſs of a bad perfuaſion, 
they carried her to a cloiſter, and laid her in a cell! 5 
Not four months after, error was glutted with another 
ictim ! From: the ſame N i ge ict to the 
veil! 7 
Such are the n of romance, lie dull and 
monftrous.---Such the poſſible triumphs of nonſenſe ors 
barbarity, overbearing humanity and truth, 
The details of the pious fraud, it was not bent to han | 
without aſtoniſhment and diſguſt—yet an ecceleſiaſtic that 
we met, praiſed them all—and complimented his order on 
the activity of their zeal !-—6 Comme elles etoient eveil. 
« Jets! Bien! divinement bien FINE _— the IE 
extravagant of his words, | 


- Shakeſpear's e Divinity of Hell"—may 15 among tho 
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THE government of Liege- is — in the States, v viz. be 
1. The Chapter. 5 | 
2. The Nobles, | 


3. The Tiers dae k and from the other towns in 


the Principality. 
© They meet apart, or n by a delegation from 
each of the three conſlituent corps, viz. | 
4. Canons. 
| 4: Noble Gentlemen. Og | | 
4. Private Laymen, for the Tiers Fiat, —Half of thelsn are 
choſen by the Walloon towns, half by Flanders; with 
two Bourg-maſters, and two Subſtitutes, who in the 
abſence of the Bourg-maſters may vote. 

The Prince alſo has a power of ſending three or So 
Deputies, but they have no power to vote—with a Greffier 
Tor each Etat, and two Receivers. f 

On each occurrence exceeding the power of the 88 
then there are the general meetings of the States . They 
met for inſtance, at the end of 1793, to authoriſe an impo- 
ſition on each houſe to repay the money ſeized by the 
Auſtrians. They are convoked by the Prince. | 

The two Bourg-maſters and Twenty Council who form 
the town magiſtracy, have been, fince the year 1648, no- 


minated every year, half by the town and half by the 
Prince, The town here, like the definition of the world by 


ſome clever writer, is a ſmaller circle within the greater. 


The town, here, means no more than that part of it which 5 


have the elective franchiſe, viz. The City Chambers and 
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Corporate Companies, 3 of which confiſt of by 
and who draw lots, divide and ſubdivide, as they do at 


Venice, and with the ſame effect; to thwart, intrigue, and 


to make corruption yield to theto the leſs Gp dominion 


0 


of chance. 1 
What armed force 1 is in Liege i is pad by the States, and 
therefore moſt properly appointed and officered by them, 
They were but five. or ſix hundred men, at 5 "fols 2 day, 
(4:4; Engliſh) and were no mbre offenſive than ſo many 
conſtables in red. Their annals have hot to bluſh a at any 
barbarous treaty for troops. Thou gh a town perfectiy mer- 


cantile, they have io ſuch trade * dabbling in i hay 
blood! 1 GE | 
The Councils and Tribunals are not, as che, mig ht het 
ter be, elective, but are named b by the Prince, viz. r kes 
1. A Privy Council, g zenerall * not ary? of Canons 
and Nobleſſe, i each an bing. Other perſons x may * 
appointed. The number 1 is ten. The Chancellor pr 
f tides, | This court has 3 an appellant power—it reviſes 1 | 
| poſed laws, and propoſes them u upon criminal 
ments and taxes. Ot 
2. Chambre des Comptes—the number indefinite. 5 
3: The Tribunals, Civil and Criminal, Viz. 14 Judges, pro- 
perly named, not by the Prince, but by the States—and 
to them 4 l 4 $24 MESS I ow Aer AG AE 
4. Appellant Juriſdigion—3 council of nine—ſelected as 
they ſhould be, from each order f 8 
5. A Feudal Court fifteen members. 


6. Allodiat'Court—thirteen members. 


7. Tribunal de Vinty Deux ux "an,  Inquiſitorial, þ 
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| The advocates, the . e and procureurs a are * | 


25 3 enough in all conſcience to take care of them - 
es, and to do their client s. buſineſs. The firſt, like. the 


| 222 never- failing riflemen in America, are. numbered EX; 


zy at one thouſand, The laſt are two hundred and 
forty. 


yt N 244 
The admminiftratlon © of — is in Finz nication ol 3 has 


happened elſewhere, 2 a little coſtly, and flow. The courts,. 


with great tenderneſs to the judges, are cloſed. for a quarter 
of a 2 gl But , there. are no ſuch. fine doings as a ſtamp. 
law e any. benevolencies, like 


erfcouragement —.— ingenionſly as — deriv yo, for, 7 


the Poor in ſpirit, nor any premium to foſter openneſs, to 
conviftion—and t talents for ſilence, 33 


The judges are paid, | by the. States 2 Sale rennt 


a they are re allowed alſo fees upon each pleading of every cauſe. 


Of courſe, there reſult, a gain from this conſequence, like 


the former, and equally good. . There never can be a dearth 


of! hearings upon 8. cauſe. It cannot be doubted but 
that the jud ges ar e acceſſib le; d can candid with the moſt, 


caly compliance, the maſt winning promptitude, to reviſe 
ahd DE. 
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25 0 dexterity they can make the thing mount 


to fix or eight 1 ouland more. 
That I believe is the utmoſt ever got. k of be 


judges who told us ſo—and he added, « that his profits, | 
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* from the place, both fees and dur, never amounted to 
more than ſix thouſand,” 
But a friend, who was preſent, rather hawaty ada 
him that he was but a young TOE _ and 
a little hard of hearing,” . 
It is required of each law ſtudent to have paſſed oven 
years in ſtudy, before he can be called to the bar, And 
from thence, without any definitive demand for more years, 
he may riſe to the bench. The judge, with whom I was 
in company, was but twenty-ſix years old, But, vivere bis, 
by double diligence he had lengthened his days—and like 
the moſt lamented judge in another land, who ſunk under 
ſomething like ſubornation of perfidy. He was in temper 
as well as accompliſhment, much older than his years. 
As to the execution of the law, the capital puniſhments 
are various, viz, —For murder, the convits limbs are 
broken, and a coup de grace given to his heart! for -high= 
way robbery, the offender is ſtrangled. At the revolution 
the malefactors were condemned to be hanged at the lan» 
tern. The woollen manufacture is the hard labour, when | 
that is the PI. For ſimple theft, the penalty i 1s 
baniſhment. The torture is ſtill inflicted, and with a bar- 
barity known only in ſtates of the vileſt deſpotiſm and ſy- ; 
perſtition—medical people attend, as at ſome militarypuniſh | 
ments! 1 88 5 
Inſolvent debtors are breed ſor the ſwalleſ ; 
-fums. The creditor is forced to keep the debtor, and ac- 
cording to his rank, ten days. Then, if the debt ſhall be 
unſettled, the debtor is formally committed to pri iſon; arid | 
the claim upon the creditor is ans for the goal allowance, - 
of bread and water, 
There are privileged N as in Ttaly and Spain, where 
the guilty can cſcape the laws. This protection, manifeſtly 
infamous, is exhibited to the natives only—but for debt and 
for y crime > RPE murder. The tevolytionary ſpirit 
| has 
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has been excapted alſol But with none of that whimbcal 


ſolemnity ſometimes ſeen elſewhere of interdict, aas men 


&« muſt fear eternal vengeance, and the diſpleaſure of the 
of * ſtate”—like the well known anti-climax i in Hudibrag | 


„ The Cod of War, e 
— to the Earl of May! | x 


Abe fleet opts Wend my alſo, in one ſenſe, bo ” 


dated under the criminal law of the country, and among 
the efforts of capital puniſhments. For the cauſes now be- 
fore that patient and long ſuffering court are more than 
180,000! We could not help aſking how old any of them 
might be—and we were very properly referred at leaft to 


the dark ages, if not to the creation of the world. Com- 
pared with this, our own chancery, though hitherto thought 


ſuperlatively grave, and ſtaid, muſt reluctantly give up the 


palm. For we have, I believe, not often heard of any ſuit 


as old as the revolution. And it was thought a thing to 
wonder at, when a late chancellor, who bad prafticed in 


that court twenty years, ended literally with a decree upon 


een nene 


And in pure equity—the caſe not clear— 
The Chancery takes your rents—for twenty year! 


The priſons in Liege are a diſgrace to ſociety conſcious 
of any thing like reſponſibility, to God or man. The ſtairs. 
and walls, which led us up to the door, were almoſt i im- 


paſſable with the moſt hideous filth. Nothing but hu- 


manity or curioſity can get. over it!—while the noiſe of a 
fierce watch dog was almoſt equally irkſome to another 


ſenſe, 


| The goaler came flowly on the ringing of a heavy ſound- 
ing bell, and, with ſome difficulty, let us have admittance! 
The deſcent to the cells is down forty or fifty ſtairs the 


paſſages are pent-up, narrow, and dark. And the cells 


ic e of ſtone, ill-wrought 
w +5TC+ | en 


Ed 


| W 1 
on every ſurface but che door! without an any Ii 7 Tight! ! wi wine 
any external air! with nothing like a window, but 2 fma 
hole (fx inches by four and 4 quarter) opening into the 
paſſage. The ſtagriant water from the old fortification, and 
its drains and ditches, oozing through the walls ! 

The prifoner'is bereft of every thing. He can have no pro- 
viſion againſt heat or cold. Common cleanlineſs, the pofli- 
bility of it, is denied him. He has a little ſtraw, and there 
he may lay his head. He is in chains. He is without ſpi- 
ritual conſolation. And rye bread and en a few 1 
of each, are all his food ! bo 88 

And this in a country where the chief 1 of e governs 
ment is with eccleſiaſtics! 1 
As to the other great objects of hum care, which 

Should be human health and the art of healing, theſe oe 

| ſome of the chief circumſtances at Liege. „ ES Ot 

| Medical ſchool there is none. 'The' ſtudents who would 
thus qualify beneficiently to turn ſcience to profit, generally 
g9 to Leyden, Paris, or Vienna. Vienna was beginning, 
under Joſeph II. to promiſe accompliſhments of the beſt 
order. An hoſpital, rather magnificently planned, and an 
anatomical ſchool, in which, at e there was a _—_— 


N 


ar b i men !—And ſo, nh e traverſed the whole 
laborious route, ober the Appennines and Tyroleſe Alps, 
from the Arno to the Danube! But ſince the loſs of Jo- 
ſeph, chis hope" ſeems" to have been loſt too—almoſt the 
whole has famed away in projettion—there ſurvive only a 2 
few tranſattions: —one very moderate quarto volume, and no 
more? The profeſſors, Frank and Scarpa, contributed to to 
thofe” tramſacti ons and our prime anatomiſt, Mr. Cruik - 
thank, decorated e eſtabliſhment, by f becoming 3 an hono> 
ray member: 


1 
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| | The e repptation « of Vienna is accordingly leſs than Leyden 
Ry hk Proper bo "And Paris, when ende ip the 
| pas man ſtu dents all appear to prefer. £ 

hays 2 Nene opeia of their ns in che year 
9 iled k om Faris, from Le jon, and Vienna, 
EE Ree ler, Full ler, and Bate. Tt ey alſo apply. ta the 
beſt foreign works of the kind. Thoſe of. ieee 9 
[ona „ are well known there, a8 the beſt. 


12 270 phyſicians and ſurgeons, are ſuppoſed to gt 
= ER "than from 2 50 to 3ool. a year—which, 


comparing 
r fees of two, eſcalins with the Fe es, * 4 


„ & '* $44. %# wo 


e ſeems to us, it is found 2 for the neceſlities and 
comforts of life at Liege! For the country is plentiful, and 
taxes, only, are ſcarce. And, accordingly, it is thought worth 
contending for! 15 The number of practitioners i * each de- 
partment are exadtly thirty-one. N 

The hoſpitals teach a traveller nothing but the evils - hag 
neglect, in the chief requiſites of cleanlineſs and air. 
of theſe eltabliments is for 3 50 people of the e 
the other for 120 ſtrangers. I hoꝑę it will be 


we enqu quired alter any 2 ogliſh that might be there, . 
did. nd Juckily 1 we found there were none. 


In a aer. like this, where, . if .government in apy 


part : fajls, i it is not kor want Want of * paying,—Where there, is; 
. of N e jo 5 no bin iy leſs, than a 1 


running to waſte !—that 55 is v. ons eſtabliſhment of 1 
uſefyt ſcience —not. a Angle effort of mind.to mark. in the 
3 ordinary way, for the, public. gogd—np, philoſophical. 
. reg Fg ephemerides-—nof en whax Landon beer 

ee eee ma . 


| bene of much variety, Vize 


| “n. and are ſettled ſome at Charleville, 


$y Eh: tae te Abe i ap OE Ae W 
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. Conſequently there muſt be want alſo of each inference 
authoriſed from thence on health and lickneſs—apon | life and 
death. | 

The local -ailmerits moſt rife ay fatal are PAK 
palfy, and diſeaſed liver.—-The firſt comes from viciſſitudes 
of weather being very "ſudden and ſtrong,-The two laſt, 


from hald drinking, which is a popular failing of the place... 
Many pulmonary conſumptions might be expected; but 


there are not many. —Notwithſtanding the pit- coal fires, 
the large uſe of tobacco, and ſuch pond ones multiplied 
labours upon metallurgy and in mines. 

The trade of Liege is active, ingenious, and compre» 


| Tron works Watches 
A Black lace 
Copper. © "-Tanfiing 
Coal mines | Paper 
V' oo Wop © 
_ "Lapis Calaminaris Aqua Fortis 
* Verdigris . 


and perhaps. printing too ſhould be mentioned; for the 
Liege people pirate, and not in, the publications of France 


and Germany. 


Their muſkets and piſtols are much cheaper chan the 
Engliſh. In the barrel they bore a little better. In the 
lock they are not ſo. good. Some people however prefer 
them altogether, to the Engliſh manufactures at Sheffield, 
Birmingham, and Wolverhampton ! And accordingly, a. 
commiſfary, with a ſalary, Mr., was IN, 
laſt ſummer as a contractor for $0,000 muſkets : 

The French Republic managed this matter more Wen 
and drew better uſe from the gunſmiths of Liege, For near 
a moiety above one third of the beſt workmen, have been 


but. 


* 437 Y 
but moſt. at Paris, and at St. 1 ſaw ven well 
looking pocket piſtols, for three crowns the pair! 
The alum is as good as any in the world. The French 
think it the beſt, _ 
_In the Nail-trade they deal very largely. It e 12 
or 14000 manufacturers, The Dutch prefer them to our 


work, and they have almoſt a monopoly alſo, at the Hans 


* 


: Towns, on the Danube, and the Rhine, with the contri- 
butory rivers of courſe---the Moſelle, the Nekar, and the 


Mayne. The iron ore from Luxembourg, is thought better 


than that of Liege. 
Their Watchmaking, in common with the reſt of Europe, 
yields in ſolidity to the Engliſh. It yields alſo in finefle 


and elegance to Geneva and Paris. For Paris furniſhes 
ſome very fine work. The moſt of it is fabricated at Geneva 


and in Switzerland. The beſt gold watches at Liege are 


ſold for 10 and 121. | 
Their manufactured gold is, very wiſely, —_ than 
the ſtandard, To that, like the Swiſs and Genevois, they 


have to work upon a metal more tractable than ours; and 
conſequently can finiſh with more ſpeed, and with Jeſs ol, ; 


and indeed with more luſtre too. O 
This improvement, by encreafing the alloy, was ſome 
time ſince ſuggeſted for the trade of London, by Lord 


Stanhope. But the people he addreſſed, I mean the crafts- 


men, had not wit enough to underſtand him. And ſo, the 


ſtandard, impolitic as it is, continues. And the Engliſh, ' 
with all the -advantages of capital, cannot Cape with the | 
| Geneyeſe workmen in the market. : : 
The filver and gold, manufactured at Liege, are authen · 


ticated by a town mark. _ 
The Hats made at Liege, n ho af os low 


priced ſorts, far better than in England; and they are . 
cheaper in the proportion, as eight or nine are to fiſteen. 
The materials are better z there is leſs cotton uſed in them 
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3 more (32. The fine hats, the "manufaltiied cottons 
and fine woolens are not ſo good as in England; theit 
coarſe woolen' cloths, ſerges, &c. are better. | The ſheep, 
which are ſmall, and well flavoured like the Welch, excel 
alſo in their wool, Thoſe from the country about Heſbage 
yield the ſtrongeſt wool. Thoſe about Campane the fineſt. 
The bow ſtrings for the manufacture of hats, Liege has 
from the French, England uſed to have them too. "They | 


are now made by our own people, urged by the all- inſtruct- 


ing leſſons of neceſlity ! That neceffity, which has made 
our former cuſtqmers the French, already independent of 


'our markets in the grand articles of 0 gunponder, 
bread - corn , and woolen-cloth. _ 


Let us hear no more on the Abe bed miſchief of the 


war, and that many millions have been waſted on the 
people in vain! It is not quite true. The people have 


ot ſomething, if not as much as they could expect. 

They have Trarnt 1 to make a few bow-ſtrin gs for the 
hatters! ! 5 
The Coal-mines, which Lav been ſix Lenturles at work, 
continue very conſiderable ſtill—Added to their own con- 
ſumption, they ſell into other countries, to the amount of 
250,000 crowns a year, | 

The Price at the pit is 10 florins for 2800lb. 2 
In ſelling the ſmaller ſlack, bought chiefly by the bourgeois 
at Liege—the' colliers give at "We ſame price, 5 78 79 


more, 


The Mine we examined, wh ick was that of M. Braconier, 
an advocate and a gentleman, who is applying this pur- 
ſuit, ſo much better than the j jargon of law, the powers of a 
large and lively mind. The local circumſtances bers modes 


of working are as follow : ey 


Diſcovered to the augre, The mine bad 7 veins, . 


2ſt 16 inches thick Ha 5 2 Feet thick 
rr ; 


* 


4 4 ditto 


A » 


| Liege. Accordingly we locked for it, but really did not 


_ diſorderly, for they are deeply now, and immbvrably, 


tw) 18 — 


Ave beſt vein is the dthi=awhich is ; "80 to 66: tolles fan 
the ſurface; "The nn 1 in the: 36 walng. | is 25 e 


deep - TER, 36: 


This is a e e i a Yo Maeſtricht, the rid” 
water was drained by horſes; and when they could do no 
more; a fire engine was raiſed-—the ne 6 Hes. 
diameter, was made at Liege. SINE” 74 
For a further and cheaper drain, a thanet (6 ac the D 
of Bridgewaters, &c.) is now forming, 18 toiſes from the 
ſurface; to iſſue into the river Meuſe: The tunigel - to > be 
4 feet wide, 3 feet 6 inches hig. +25 
At the pits, which are walled chroughoni, they 8 not 
| with ropes; as with us, but with what is leſs hazardous, 
with iron chains the whimſie (as they call the upper ä 
cranework in Wales) being all under a cover of wood. | 1 | 
The lands at top, and conſequently to the bottom too, 1 
are ſubdivided among different owners. The royalties on 
the mine, which in England, are from a 5th to an 8th 


part of the produce, are at Liege nd more than a 24th. 


Where the tunnel, or underground canal n N is a 
eee. landlord of a-6cth: more. 5 
The colliers wages are three eſcalens for ix hours, "The 
colliers, in all countries, earn hardly, a good deal. But 
being proportionably voluptuous, they are thence in a great 
proportion too, diſorderly, unhappy;/and poor. It is ſo in | 1 
the coal countries of England And I was told it was ſo in — 


happen to ſee it. And indeed I rather think, it is an 
appearance leſs and leſs to be ſeen. The poor at Liege, as 
at moſt other places, God knows may be unhappy; but Kot 5 


ſeem to be our firſt conſolation for the poor; not only 
from the moral chaſtiſements of diſaſter, but as they, form 
ha > 3p, T 2 . an 


F 
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an object, filling the whole 3 and except religion 
agitating it, beyond all others, and perhaps better too; © 
At Liege, ſome of the old mines are working under the 
Meuſe, as the Newcaſtle mines are under the Tyne, e 
Whitehaven, under the ſea itſelf! E CARTER 
As for Foreign Trade, Liege is a cuftomer to r 


for" wine, brandy, oil, and filk-—to the Rhine and the 
Moſelle, for wine. Draperies, cottons, drugs for dyeing 
and for medicine, they draw from the Engliſh and the 


Dutch. On theſe there are _— duties ; that a; vine in 
25 or 26 florins the ton. | 
The Landed Property, a prime object * ul aneh 
every where, is thus circumſtanced in the Pays de Liege. 
The Rent of Land, by the bonier, (a meaſure equal to 
four acres Engliſh) is from ſix crowns to 70 livres a year. 


Ihe leaſes, not long enough for any ftretch of agricul- 


tural improvement, are often for leſs than nine years: and 
ſeldom for more. — There is a INS _ Nen e 


laid, and worſe collected. % 988 775 


The Soils are various - black r clay, ſand 1 30 

The Huſbandry In the beſt arable lands ſo invariably, - 
wheat. The price of corn, from the confuſion of mea- 
ſares, was not to be aſcertained - hut the price of bread 
amounts to the ſame thing—viz. The beſt white bread fix 
ſols glb. brown bread five ſols Alb. —the ae was but 
half as much before the war! 

In the lands of den ue ehe dee b, 


: barley the firſt year,—oats the an ene the We 


year, The 4th year is fallow. 

The intermediate crops, are 8 N 8 
The Graſs gives two crops—ſometimes,: but 3 
there have been a third Hay before the war 1oolb. weight 
ſold for two -eſcalins—fince the war the price has been 
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The Gratiers Art, fo e n Mr. Bakewell and 
Mr. Chapman, is not unknown here; the en ee. 
ferior to any in the world.— The pry Nr e 
vigorous. And the dairy farm very good. 2587 
Duc d' Aremberg, Baron — the 1 
Cherette are the chief owners of the land, of which the 
church is not ſcized.—As the churchmen too, ' valgarly 
huddled together in towns, are moſtly abſentees; agentcy 
is become a trade—And at Liege, as elſewhere, agents make 
themſelves thrive, while their employers are kept away. 
With fimilar ingenuity, the Emigrants and Auſtrians were 
haraſſed in their flight. Their little property, like that of 
the poor French Princes when in Holland, ſold for almoſt * 
nothing !—One ſharp fellow told us that he had made in 
this war an amazing profit upon 800 horſes !—« Though” 
added he, ſignificantly, nn. rg e 
4c to the horſes of Heſſe ?” 

The precious effects of the preſent diſaſtrous trondles 
Pl: been felt at Liege, ,in all mg de 19 we 
others in the money- trade. 

Before the war, the merchant and the ia e 

could borrow any money he wanted at 2 per cent!—They 
now muſt give 4 and 5 per cent. for it !—That is the 
higheſt intereſt allowed. And here, as in the Nether- 
lands, every loan muſt be regiſtered. And they flight the 
ſagacity of Engliſhmen, for confining that ede to cas 
fifty ſeconds of the nation, Middleſex and York ! 
In the Police of Liege, aneh ne Minha 
protect the poor, from uſury as it were that monſter of 
the deep! who pervades and actuates the plundering of a 
wreck }—Accordingly, the town Connives was not at ſuck'a 
dubious being as a pawnbroker.—There is in lieu of it, a 
ſubſcription eſtabliſhment, a Monte de Pietè here the 
poor man goes in his diſtreſs, AE WE JCI 
chief as can be, the poor man is relieved. 


( { 142. | 
There ih 2 director, and an eſtiyntor,» both of approved 
oth, 13 clerks, —They attend every, day, and aH 


day long.—On each pledge that is produced, they lend two 
thirds of its value; at an intereſt, for, many years paſt, not 


more than 5 per cent.—But now, ſinee the war, and its 


horrid impoſitions, &c;, raiſed to 7; per cent. The pledges 
are kept fixteen months; and then if not redeemed are 
ſold; and the owner receives any ſurplus there may be upon 
ſale. The ſales are public ; and conſtant - eyery four months, 
and of the re ke e J E eee 
anterior three. 17 
| While the late troubles mg * white a e army 
Here approaching, the eſtabliſhmenr lent in a few days, leſs 
than a month, 65000 florins, chiefly upon trinkets, watches, 
'&c.—-When one of the ſubſcribers told us this, an emigrant 
officer was in the room — and he exclaimed with much 
earneſtneſs « Would to God, we could have done ſo too, 
ec when ſome of the allies took ſuch care of our moveadles, 
e in the retreat out of Champagne!!! 
This eſtabliſhment was religiouſly relpetted * the army 
of the French Republic. Long as they were at Liege, 
there was not * a Angle: te my ob like Yigleper 
or fear. E 
The ſubſcribers Sh yon the 5 bn are 3 
1 receive a ſtipulated intereſt of 4 per cent he rein- 
ing one per cent, (and it was no more before the war) is 
enough to pay all the ee of ee gta e W 
lenke, K 4 ae 
In the town of Nang hate is Mons de Pietz, a de- 
pendanee upon this. Thoſe at Antwerp and Doi 
have no longer any connection hi 
The Infurances from Fire, are the ſame as e the 
| Netherlands; viz. at Antwerp and Amſterdam.— The r 
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When ſuch a vaſt multitude of the citizens, badly left 
Liege with the French, it ſhould have been ſpecified, that 
all the civil officers, conſtituting the municipality, were 
among chem. —And when they took the final ps of 
their fri ends--othey ſaid with affecting fortitude - 

. Freedom is our object. We hope to find en 
* But if not, alas l We will follow it to Ame rita. 
„„ America, thank God, is open —and with Meigs 
| 60 x vane enough for all mankind !” * 

For architecture, painting, and ſtatuary, Liege 3 little 

2 nothing to ſay The princes we ſuppoſe, have been 

_ diſciples pf that philoſophy, which impugns the fine arts 
for emaſculating the mind And ſo, they too, « have 
bc never built a pigeon houſe !”—Notwithſtanding their 
Lee „and the rich ſcenery on the Meuſe, to boot. 

When Dumourier was there, he lived in the old palace— 
when the wreath was put upon him at the play-houſe, he 
was oppoſite. to what in London is called the Kings Se, 
the firſt box from the ſtage! _ 1 

There are libraries at St. James and st. Benedict. 50 

Of other memorabilia Liege is but bare. There occurred 
but two inſcriptions at all worth copying, one on the ſemi- 
nary, the other on the tomb of our countryman Sir John 
Mandeville, the phyſician, who, multo jactatus, after 'three 
and twenty years travelling, ſettled at Liege and chere he 
e 1 at St. Jaques, is . 

| * * | 


. Alias Dictus ad Barbam Miles, 3 
355 5 Dominus de Campdi, 1 . = 2 

5 3 | Medicine Profeflor S | Mu 
ef | 2 855 | 1 be 2d} Devotiſſimus Orator, 3 855 N 
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. Bonorum Largiſſimus Pauperibus regen, | 
1 Qui toto quaſe Orbe Luſtrato, 5 af 
| Leodily diem vir Sur Claufit Eu 
12 7; Bev 29; ys. in. 
As Vollies bes thought the jounty of Mandenille worth 
mentioning, any body elſe may do ſo too. It was written 
by him in Engliſh, French, and Latin. Voſſius ſays, he had 
ſeen it in Italian: and. knows it =o I OS OC 
German. * 
There is allo a traullatlon of it in Spaniſh; viz. at Va- 
WY 1540.—Prior to that printed at Venice, viz. in 1534; 
The Flanders copy was the firſt, 1483. And what a; 
PRI that of London was the laſt, viz. TO: 


| On the Seminary | 
Founded by Chapeuville, the Vicar . in- 
ane is by Poletus. 


Salve Clara Domus, Studiis Sacrata eee = 

Salve iterum Venerande Domus! Tuq. Inclyte Pubes 

Quem Præſtans Chapeuvilleus amet. Ubi, Gann, ile 
Divinas Referabit Opes, ee. 

Strenuus Incumbens, Plena ad Zubſellia Pandet. 5 


The following alſo may be intereſting, as it keeps in mind 
the poſition of the Engliſh, living at Liege, i in the moſt 
important moment of its annals, 


FE ' Liege 215 Ne ea.” 
Le general, au Citoyen le Croix, Commiſſaire de la 


Convention National, Deputè pres TArmee we la D | 


® The word obliterated—They Rt wiſh for rms minute intelligence, 
reſpecting Liege, may I believe find it in other books. I aſked one of the 
Judges in the court of Liege, and he told me Louvrex was the beſt authority on 
their conſtitution. —Though ſome years ago, at one of the Paris fales, there 
| was a manuſcript chronicle of Liege, beginning with the Siege of Trey! 
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. citoyen, de co 
eiſement les motifs qui ont determine à avoir end 1 2 
la demande du comité de ſurveillance de Liege colicernants 
les Anglois qui ſe trouvent dans la ville, Je joins ei copie, 
tant de Pordre que j'ai donné au General Th. * „ot que 
de la liſte de ces Anglais. La correſpondante que * plupart 
d' entr eux entretenoient, ſoit aves les emigres, ſoit ayed 
la Garniſon de Maeſtricht, a rendu neceffaire cette meſure 


de precaution, tant Pour eux· mẽmes _ pou n | 


publique. e 
Liſte des Anglois AAAS par fot ie de ME 
de la ville de Liège. 


B. Grainger, ſur quai e ſa femme et une de 
moiſelle. 
Partira ſeul jeudi par la . (Neſt point parti). 

Madame Tailla, femme d'un Medecin Anglois, logee aux 
Dames—An gloiſes, e ait une Maiſon A Hecks. 
porte. 

B. Dallman, la mere et une nièce, au * Saint 
Gilles, maiſon de Conna. 

Partiront enſemble Vendredi. (Ne ſont point partis.) 

Milady Cliford et ces deux filles, maiſon de Madame 


Pechat, quartier Saint-Jaques, logement reſerve pour le 


General Dumourier, maiſon de Chanoine Leuvreux. 
Stanhoppe ayec ſa femme, Garde- National quartier Saint- 
Jaques, Maiſon du Comte Lannoy; ou en rejund. 
B. Cearel, fa femme et enfans, grand ami de PEnvoye de 
Hollands, loge chez Bolen Inprimeur, quai ſureMeuſe. 
' Partira avec fa famille judi. (Ceſt parti pour Bruxelles. 
Milady Fitzgerald, avec une niece, que Pon dit grande 
amie du nonce ; ſon frere ſa foeur. Hotel de Flandre. 


B. Richard: avec fa famille, Maifon du Tre en Bone 


homme, ſur Avroy. 
Partira jeudi à hiut heures du matin, avec fa famille, avec 
des Chevaux de louage. (Eſt partipour Bruxelles): 


Madame 
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\F Bl. Pourds, Irlandoiſe, Manchande, au coin de Place 
want du Pub. e n 
RF Torta avec um fils. par 18 Diligence. G eſt point parti.) 

I . Certifie par nous, Marechal-de-Camp, Commandant dans 


« 


1 1s Ville de Liege, Is: 21 Feyrier 1793, Van ſecond de la 


l 


1 N. B. Conn qui out la marque by cote de leurs noms, 
| ut et plus particulicrment denonces comme ſuſpedts, 
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10 AIX LA char ELLE. 


Tur charm of Teenery, that ſafe and elegant aclight;'s 
to be had rather in high order through the environs of 
Liege in the common road to Aix la Chapelle, to Chan- 
fontaine, and to Spa, and in the water-paſſage on the 
Meuſe, each of Nature's ingredients, inequalities, wood and 
water, are in good proportions, and are well mixed and 
combined. The river is full, the How" are large, and che 
plantations frequent. 

The Meuſe, though when we ſaw it rather aiſcoloured, 
is very intereſting. It goes freely, and ſpreads well; the 
curvatures are ſweeping, and the reaches are long the 
views from it are full of ſpace and animation the banks 
vpen z and the hills are flung about, in all attitudes and 
aſpects; with woods in fine varieties, to improve their 
ſhapes and pretenſions, and with objects to adorn them.— 
Till the lands flatten about Maeſtricht, the landfeape= 
traveller will find it worth his while to ſee the Meuſe. 
And when left by him, the hiſtorian and the moraliſt may 
take their ſtand upon the ground -a ground that ſeemed for 
ever wet and tainted with tears and with blood! A ground 
they may make to yield its proper produce,,ſome pabulum 
and prophylactics of life: to ſtrengthen man's heart, and 
give him a cheerful countenance! Inſtead of the fools- cap 
and the laurel—with which entire nations, infatuated, have 
made diſguiſes for thoſe monſters, vhobeowse and feed full 
upon corruption and woe : | 

The roads to Aix la Chapelle, &c. are upon \ high. e : 
and ridges—not unlike that fine track (which is called the 
| Hog's-back) between Guildford and Farnham. The lands 
. alſo here fall and open upon each fide—with fore-grounds of 
2 amenity, and with diſtances of * ſpace. 

. The 
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The ideas of grandeur predominates. But it is from ex- 
panſion, cultivation, and uſe—paſtures, cattle, hay- making, 
corn- fields, hops, manufactures, roads, villages, churches, 
thickets, groves, Romy and ſcattered 2 all are in 11 
abundancde. 
About Spa, like the Derbyſhire Matlock, the «ah a of 
the country has more captivations, from wildneſs and irre- 
gularities the idea of grandeur there may be, prevails from 
what is rough and miſhapen, from ſharper edges and 
ſtronger lines from ſurfaces more broken, falls more pre · 
cipitate, wooded rocks, romantic water, Per hollows, 
higher hills! | 
Indulging a little leiſure in one of the maſt enchanting . 
ſcenes about Chanfontaine, ſome ſcattered trees, which al- 
B ways ſhew to more effect from the top of a hill than the 
0 5 bottom, diſcovered, with uncommon minuteneſs, each fin- 
| | gularity in each; of age, of colour, and of growth. The 

analyſis was made at once---how much the vigor and beauty _ 
1 | of a woody ſcene may be aided here and there by deformity 
and decay. A Swiſs gentleman who was there, recollected 

4 | well the good-ſenſe of the Pope, on the power of contraſt 
l and the doctrine of final cauſes; but the eloquence of Pope 
i was unknown to him—-for he quoted not the fine verſes 
themſelves, but the tranſlation of De Cronſaa, in * 

cold, proſe. ; | 
At the bottom of the plantation, were a few young 
thriving oaks=--clinging together, and precariouſly holding 

3 up à crumbling ſoil. The impreſſion was very delicate. 
3 For it aſſociated with the idea of a riſing family, that could 
| ſuſtain their 1 ſtock---the ground, from which they 

e ee 

Aix la Chapelle may now = entered — 5 any neceſ- | 

fity of leaving your chaiſe; or, probability, of its being broke 
to pieces, and ſo leaving you. Formerly, indeed till lait 
year, the road, for ever dirty, crept in a bottom between 
| two 


* : 
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two high benden banks and it, was ſo narrow (nor 
ſeven feet wide) that carriages could neither turn nor paſs. 
The horn, therefore, (neceſſary alſo on other roads of Ger- 


many) was kept conſtantly at work by. one POOR to ms 
vent meeting with another | | 


Now, parallel to that road, but on the high 8 abou | 
it, another road is made—as wide as Knightſbridge at 


Hydepark- corner and dry throughout as any road may be 


that has convexity and air. Different princes have been 


talking of this almoſt from the time of Charlemagne. The 
army of the French Republic did it! on their march! in a 
couple of days, though dark and ſhort as in December 


and though the work was a league long - though the road 


Ruff was to be fetched from ſome diſtance though they 


had a wood to clear —to level holkws—to fill them us with 


facines ! | 

A clever partizan of: the 8 8 a 1 giving this a 
dexterous turn with a ſtrong hand, made us the more ob- 
ſerve this 44 they fiHed the Bellows,” ſaid he, « but the hill, 
« as here, wherever fightly and wholeſome, was not lower- 
& ed an inch !—As the late Duc de Penthievre, &c. &c. 
« each honeſt harmleſs man, never loſt a ſhilling of his 
« eſtate; but only the weeds and vermin on it=-(he meant 
ec the game) feudal uſurpations, the tyrannical impoſitions 
«© —the tenants were his; but they ceaſed to be his ſlaves ! 
© They had their rents to pay, as before - but no more 
te corvees, lots-et-ventes, droits de b droits de hon 
« tous les droits de diable | 

The French certainly did this good wigs And good 
eee they may be, are, as certainly, ſeldom to 


be done in vain, For, if their new road was a point to 


them in their raſh advance to the Roer—it was of ten times 
the value, when they were forced to retreet! | 

God forbid that any man ſhould be ſuſpected of ee 
in the ſucceſſes of deſpotiſm. Traſh and i * like that, 
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muſt be openly ſoon, as it is tacitly now, in juſt abhorrericd 
and diſdain, wherever men are men, with hearts in their 
boſom, and an atom ner e and MEN 
in their bead, | 

And God forbid, too, that, at e from! che e 5 

ſource, che averſion ſhould not be equal l- Nullo diſcri- 
mine. No matter from whence it comes, Rapine and 
ravage ſhould be reſiſted by all. The French had no 
authority, from rectitude, to inveſt Aix—becauſe, unlike 
Piedmont, Flanders, and Liege—at Aix the people did not 
wiſh it —And becauſe that wiſh not expreſſed, as through 
ſome other countries undeniably it had been exprefled, the 
French attempt ſunk irito the deep enormity of an in- 
vaſion! and therefore, unequivocally, it was abominable; 
upon every principle of reſponſibllity to God and to man! 

Accordingly, when the people at Aix relieved their town, 
I felt, as every independent mind ſhould feel when in Joys 

at hearing that there is relief from the oppreſſor. 82 

And the people there, as they may have every where if 
they will, had the honeſt well-won fatisfaction of thus re- 
lieving and righting themſelves altogether! For thus the 
peaſants took up arms! or rather, they made head againſt 
the French—for many of them had no other weapons but 
ſticks and ſtones! and with theſe, and thefe only, they 
encountered the troops, even ſuch troops as the French !— - 
They received the firſt-fire—and then ruſhing on, in a maſs, 
overpowered the French before they could fire again !— 
taking two pieces of canon! and driving all the troops be- 
fore them out of the town !—In the ſame mranner, on the 
ſame principles, and with the ſame ſucceſs, zs the Marſeil- 
lois, ſeized the two canons in the Carouſel court of the 
Louvre, againſtthe laſt active conſpiracy of the gwiſs troops; 
with the army of minions who were within !—in the ſame 
manner as the taCtic-mongers, the moſt hackneyed in the 
trades have, been, at once, driven. from the field, by men 
- | ariſing 
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et leſs ſhewy, Ned dee ed arts of 
making clay-moulds, and minced pies By men, however, 
with the unconquerable will, on Nature's ſole advantage- 
ground, and raiſed, as by a voice from Heaven, to arm in 
ſelf-defence ! en to combat for liberty and for | 
life! | 
| This ſucceſs of the 8 ſoirit at a Ain the town 
was rid of its invaders, was on March 2, 1793—the day after - 
the defeat of Valence at Aldenhoven, the firſt defeat of the 
French.—The women of Aix have behaved with as much 
fine decifion as the men for when different deſpots have 
tried to entrap a corps of recruits from thence, the per- 
petration of the miſchief has beeen ſtopped by the ſenſe and 
ſpirit of the women. Why,” ſaid one of them to a 
fooliſh fellow who ſeemed deſperate for a cockade, © Why, 
<« what would you ceaſe to be a man? - are you tired of 
ec having a houſe over your head—a dinner upon your 
ec table —with a wife and family, and friends, to put you 
in good humour, and help your appetite to eat it? Go | 
« and be a vagabond and a flave—and be knocked on the 
ec head as ſoon as you can for your deſtiny can doom 
ce you to nothing but a ſhort allowance of rye- bread, and 
&« a bit of a blue rag uren your backs and ee 


6 in your pocket.“ 


The foe of mankind could get no Gros intra Ax! 1 5 


But at Aix, as in moſt other places, he contrives not abſo- 
lutely to loſe his market altogether.— His trade is a pretty 
briſk one !—and with the fore-hand of the fox, he con- 
tinually, perhaps, has got not leſs than the moſt e enormous 
ſhare of the lion. 

They are a company who are camel with him. Hows of 
whom are oſtenſible, at the card tables every ERP in winter 

and ſummer, as bankers or dealers 

_ - The games are rouge and noir, trente-un, Mey” birabis— 


N R to all capacities, 
not 


as > 


( | 


not of am, but of chance. Hazard, with great gravity, 

is forbid.— The time of the play is till midnight; the two 
laſt hours, a half. crown may be ſtaked; but till ten o'clock 
nothing lower than a crown can ſhew his head. At any 
time, whether of the gros jeu, or the petit- pont, there is 
no limitation upwards—you may be ruined as faſt as you 
pleaſe you may ſtake what, Yom One bankers are n 


| 3 to cover it. 


Formerly there uſed to bb very PRI? whe both at Al; | 


Ve at Spa. But ſince the holy war (indeed thence alone 
probably called holy) the gameſters have been, in all ſenſes, 
ſhallow. —The few times that we happened to be looking 


on, a few louis-d'or, never more than fifty from one player, 


could be ſeen. — And generally, at every deal, more ſilver 
than gold. — And the coin, of both ſorts, was all French. 
The reſort formerly, too, uſed to be very different from 
what it is at preſent—and the records of the rooms, ſilt 


vaunt the princes who have been there—as in ſome ſtables 
of Spain, they regularly commemorate each moſt egregious . 
aſs they may have had come from Caſtile !—Among theſe, 


the princes to wit, there have been not only the common 
figures of courts, the Navarres and the Valois, your grand- 
dukes, and your infantas, but thoſe rivals in romance, the 
King of Sweden and the Czar |—The REN. OTE 
the latter is as follows, at Spa. _ 
Petrus Primus, dei gratia, Rufus 3 pius, Felix, 
invictus, apud ſuos militaris diſciplinæ reſtitutor, ſcientiarum 
omnium, artiumque protoſator— validiflima, bellicarum navie 


um, proprio marte conſtructa claſſe - auctis, ultra finem 


exircitibus ſuis! Ditionibus tam avitis, quam bello partis, 
inter ipſas bellonæ flammas in tuto poſitis ad exteras ſe 
convertet, variarumque, per Europam, gentium luſtratis mori- 
bus per Galliam ad Namureum atque leodium, has ad Spada- 
nas aquas, tanquam ad ſalutis portum pervenit - ſalaberri- 


miſque præſertim Geronſterici fontis feliciter potis, priſtino 
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| . | 
du 22 Julii, reviſis-dein Batavis; avitumque ad imperium 
reverſus, œternum hocce nnen wenne Ki ; 
apponi præcepit anno 1718. 
At that time the Geronſtere ſpring, about à mile out of 
the town, had more vogue than the Pouxhon ſpring—indeed 
was taken as the beſt. —There is a trade ſtill for the waters 
of Aix and Spa; but it is, and probably will be, gradually 
leſs and leſs, —For what are the waters without the change of 
air, the change of ſcene, and the refreſhing gaiety of the 
Jaunt ? Whatever they are, it is obvious they may be had 
wherever chymiſtry can be had, with fixed air and foſſil 
falt, with ſulphur and ſteel, The Engliſh and the French 
uſed to be the chief buyers of this folly—but if ever there 
ſhould be a peace again, and any body have more money 
than they know what to do with, they had better give it to 
encourage firſt=rate uſeful parts in their own country, to 
ſuch men as Pearſon' and Black, Lavoiſier and Fourcroi, 
than mock expectation with bottled vapidity from the waters 
of Weſtphalia=febres diſcutere calculorumque vitia, &c. is 
the praiſe of Pliny, and therefore enough to paſs, well diluted, 
through the puffs, to the end of the world, of the lodging- 
houſes and the dippers at the wells - but who has ever found 
them ague- proof or, what would be a more _ CY 
_ deed, a ſolvent for the ſtone ? 

Their power as a diſcutient, can be only over gold, and 
over gloom.— for it is hard indeed, if in the fuſion of ſo 
much money as ſuch a journey will coſt, ſome quantity of 
bad ſpirits will not fume away.-—Curioſity; and the love of 
change, both natural emotions, are no doubt inſtructively 
occupied on foreign travel, when their objects are be- 
comingly, the mind and the manners of men-—but apart 
from theſe, whether right or wron g, there is nothing at 
Aix or at Spa, that an ee mee Kae better, dry- 
* without Kirring from ome,—Bath has no competitor 
» | 1 
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| 
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in " Oy for the combined captivations of town und ebun- 
try and for mere ſcenery, it is not Germany, at leaſt in 
this part of it, which can be mentioned, with the more 
exquiſite perfections of nature, on the Devonſhire rivers, if 


not upon the Hampſhire coaſt, upon the Severn ie 
Taaffe, the Wye and the Dee! 


Vos patriam fugituis—vos, aulcia e arve. - 


of the martyrs to n that is the -uniagezble 
only, at Aix, too probable no bad little book might be 
made.—But, as the artiſt ſaid to the prince, Heaven forbid 
that we ſhould know theſe I as well as thoſe who are 
doomed to live by em! 

The French fugitive nobleſſe are now 80 chief fuphaet 
of the place.—Of courſe, any traveller may go in boots; and 
ſome, they ſaid, were there in linen, which was' the colour 
of them And to ingratiate with theſe gentlemen, in the 
anti-room adjoining the ſaloon, there are frugal luxuries as 
they are wonted to deſire, of tarts and ſmall-beer, of Dutch 
| cheeſe and gin, ennobled with a little ſugar, as liqueurs 

Of two among theſe wretched beings, the gaming · table- 
wreck we ſaw— one of them at the table put fifty louis 
d'or in his baſket lat the firſt deal of rouge & noir he put 
down twenty-five | and he loſt !at the ſecond deal his 
ſtake was fifteen. The deal went round, and he loft again! 
Eat the third, he riſked at once the remaining ten louis 
C&ors! But—while the betts were collecting, and the cards 
 thuffled, he ſeemed to recolle& himſelf—he felt in his 
ſhort action of his left-arm, pulling out two great French 
crowns and a little one, he looked at them on both ſides, 
e ORE: 0: ork e an Fern. omar 
alſo! - | 

The fellow a bot the table had nies the ten lou 
dor and now, he anſwered alſo, to the laſt forlorn hope 


CTY 


of the two great crowns and the little one! Te was for all | 


the world, like: the reſponſe of echo on deſpai "Ss itt 3110 
An accident prolonged the deal and, in that moment, 
it was impoſſible not to think of a ſimilar fatality in poor 
—_ Goldſmith !: who looking over 2 whiſt table, and, feeling in 
His pockets as if to count all the little money he had there, 
leiſurely offered a bett « of five Arg nie and tiny 
PRINT upon the odd trix 
At length, however, the deal an; at the ee 
nuts; it was determined. The laſt ten louis, the two great 
crowns, and the little one went, where their fore-runners 
had gone before! The poor fellow, who was twirling his 
baſket, inſtantly daſhed it down ! He ſtarted from his ſeat, 
and forcing through the circle, where he overturned two 
Chairs in the way, he literally tore his hair!—and with 
horrid blaſphemies, burſting through the folding doors in 


the n * the AP 1 1 and we never faw him 5 


more. 

ee whid was ths an n and had ſcen better 
days, had arrived at Aix, in. the utmoſt need—pennyleſs— 
without hope, but in a friend. His friend did not fail. 
But his friend's circumſtances did. Poor himſelf, in every 
thing but ſpirit, he could not, as he wiſhed, relieve the 
poverty of others. He could, with the utmoſt effort of 
privation, part only with a few crowns. _ 


With theſe, the new ſtranger entered the great 1 room at 


Aix—and getting upon one of the ruſh bottom chairs in the 
outer cirele at the table, and making a long arm, he toſſed 
two crowns upon the board. Winning that, he doubled 


the ſtake, and won that too. So he went on, encreaſing 


at each deal; till, actually getting fifty louis, he was ſo 
_ daring as to venture them His venture, yet more wonder- 
ful, arg na, bh ga 3 one er louis eee ons 
ere 8 

"We tad the wit to cut a eme dae ogening the 
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laſt rouleau to ſee chat there might be no miſtake, he let all x 


the money glide gradually over one an m _— an | 
With many a bout 
Of linked ſweetneſs long drawn: nid; 


He buttoned up, hurried by the centinels n the 


great ſtairs, and went with impatience, not unamiable, to 


tell the glad tidings to his friend. And though gone to 
bed, he knocked him vp They talked the thing over, as 
may che thought, with ſufficient energy, rapidity, and glee. 


- Till at length, ſobering into purpoſes more compaſed, they 


rationally looked forward, and reckoned on the hundred 
pieces of gold as one reſerve and ſure refuge ſufficient, 
certainly in Germany, to make a man, if that man isa_ 
Frenchman, impregnable-againſt want for two or three long 
years!- He made a ſolemn ene if not a ron, never 
to game again. 
To have made all ſure, he ſhould have left 050 town, 
but, as the devil ordained, he did not. He went next night 
to the redoute, but with no other purpoſe, but to take ſome 
little refreſhment, to talk away an hour, and return. 
Inſenſibly, however, he ſauntered by the table of rouge 
& noir—till, looking on, he became giddy, and fell in! 


Fortune failed him! And he followed her till he was 


fleeced of all that he had won! We actually ſaw him bor- 
row a livre or ny to pay for his petty e e in * 
rooms! 

Indeed, of all he 3 ale were 4 we > could 
hear no inſtance of any endeavours that were cheering! No 
activity in the purſuit of ſkill, . no labourious induſtry in any 


" ſtudy that might ſuſtain them. One of them told us he 


had tried to apply himſelf to printing, but ſtooping for an 
Hour or two in the day over the types, had made his eyes 

ach—and the ink, from the preſs ball, had, he feared, inde- 
libly diſcoloured two or three fingers of his right hand, 
Another we found, - quoting ſome prince for an example, 


| with talents to 2 a mechanic, and had given his mind ta 


turning 


8 
3 


857 ) 
ning—and indeed he had given five louis or tos -- 


would not practice any more !. 


In ſuch a number of fugitives, and ſome few of ite no 


Peg in the honourable predicament of ſuffering for opi- 


nion, there muſt be men of merit, with maſculine ſpirit, 


with plaſtic powers, with mental reſources that can never 
fail. With two of theſe I have familar intercourſe. They 


are virtuouſly and uſefully occupied in teaching languages— 
and they know, I hope, I prize them, as all men muſt prize 
manners, intelligence, fortitude, and ſkill. The one was a 
Vicaire-general in the north-weſt of France, the other 3 


Procureur des Communes. 


There is a third, of whom I have Hi. 6 7 | 


of courſe muſt wiſh to know, who has learnt gardening 


fince he has been in England, and now is in a nurſery earn- | 
ing ten ſhillings a week ! which he wiſely and honourably 


But, ferre rtcuſent, his arms after attempting it a weck, 
were too tired to proceed he forfeited his en and 


prefers to an eleemoſynary ſupport, very manfully offered | 


him by a farmer of a ſuperior nature in Norfolk. This 


_ gentleman, who, capable of ſuch high action, cannot in any 
circumſtances be called unfortunate, i is to have the firſt 
ſmall farm from Mr. C. of Norfolk. And for the ſake of 


both, every one muſt wiſh it to be ſoon ! 


Yet, what are all theſe to the more marked 3 


to the more ſignal merit in ſurmounting them, of another 
foreign gentleman, whom, after long trial, I rejoice to call 
my friend. He was not of France,, but of a country which 
is better in ſky and ſoil, and in all other influences, perhaps, 
but what is the life of all, the want of e 88 ex- 


tirpated. 
Life had opened on him with all the benefits of birth, 


chat is thought lucky. His family were good people he | 
had hereditary wealth—he was bred a ſcholat—accident 


had flung him into fair commerce and nature's diſpoſi- 
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tions had organiſed him to be a gentleman. | He was bleſſed 
with a wife, of kindred merit; and he was, as early as he 
could be, a father. He underſtood life too, and ſeemed 
N formed to make it happy and farther, his eſtabliſnments 
* in town and country, in his hoſpitalities, and in each act 
| | of neighbourhood, of order, &c. there was that fine taſte 
predominating throughout, which, as far as it goes, implies 
a blefling of radical perfection, in the fl vital eee ee 
: humanity, ſenſibility of heart. 5 
11 From all that was thus n ho was end lowed 
= and bereft of all! All of which, being extraneous and 
ſeparable from himſelf, he could be bereaved! On an 
action in itſelf indifferent, he had a conteſt with govern- 
ment—and not able to cope with unlimited guilt, inſtiga- 
ting unlimited power, on the alternative of menaced evils, 
3 | exile, rather than impriſonment, was what he choſe to take. 
1 As he fled out of one door, the ſoldiery, ſent to ſeize him, 
entered at the other. And thus was he torn at once from 
every thing precious in life | but a mind that had refources | 
and an uncondemning heart! | 
In the firſt delirious ſpaſms of gull 5 8 be 
threw himſelf about Europe, almoſt from one end of it to 
the other! till checked by the ſpent force of the little for- 
tune he had left, he quieted, and came to himſelf. It was 
obvious he muſt do a and that it muſt be done 
quickly. 
Luckily, at the EA he happened to be near 8 
here man aſpires to deſerve the free bleſſings he enjoys 
—where ingenious labour is in every hand - where alone 
ſcience and manners make the barns prolong each pond 
impreſſion of the ſchools, | 
There, in one of the unrivalled little towns, on the Portes ; 
of the lake oppoſite Savoy, my friend, a wanderer no more, 
joined himſelf to an enlightened artizan—and, ſoon, + | 
1 ſtudy, * learnt 10 be n 6 
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| (169 
„Wich this acquirement, and with the French language, 


which he had maſtered at the ſame time, he thought him- 


felf able to ſtruggle up after fortune, ee the nenen 
N ee eee eee 155 

To London he came, and there I Grit knew 80 Sub- 
alen by his labours in languages, certainly with oſtenſible 
repute, hat, 2 no ets with — NP g and arduous 
felf denial. ; 
After a Gale wanchs thus ſro And, uſefully 1 80 


ed, we were able to obtain for him a leſs irkfome eſtabliſi- 


ment at Paris. And there in his leifure from a literary 
purſuit, he bent the whole force of his mind to anatomy. 


And with fuch fingular zeal and ſucceſs, that in leſs than 


three winters, he actually earned by it four thoufand livres 
a year! His labours in literature: r wann, 
nuing. 
Led eee ee e 
very en e moſt active life, And the politics 
of the revolotion . on all ate he Siadied too, and 
mn e 

Here, eee . Wen, and 
indefatigable. He ſtood forward well, on more than one 
occaſion ! And his tatents, as ever happens through the 


chick and magnifying medium of party, were feen double. 


I be laft time I was at Paris, in the memorable July of 
1792, he furpriſed us at our hotel, in a drefs that had more 
parade than uſual and a fingularity or two, like the petty 
devices of ſome uniform. I afterwards found that it was 
fo. That he been that morning ſent for by the laſt wretch= 
ed Louis l who wanting aid, that might give him capacity 
and truth, literally offered him a place of miniſter! De- 
_ eling that, Louis made another offer, which was pecuniary, 
of ſome value, with no office attached, and with no reſpon- 
rn" That Ae e hay: the —_—_— 
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ta the well known wonders, which happened after tho 
following tenth of Auguſt, my friend was thus involvedy 


and he moſt perilouſly eſcaped with his life! As he ſtood 


in one of the St. Honors ſhops, with a broken pane of: glaſs 
in the window, he heard his name mentioned with a 
menace ! and from thence, providentially, he never went to 
his own houſe more! In the middle of that night, ſome 
perſons broke into his bed room, __ not nen him _— 
they burnt the houſmG. 
They followed after him ide al his li ws 
but again and again in vain, For he had the wit to avoid 
all thefe, and to betake himſelf to a houſe where; literally; 
he had never been but once before, and then upon a little 


commiſſion for me! and where the HEAR e ee 


in oppoſition to his own | 


The gentleman of the houſe was a Aenne of the; 8 5 


bin Club; and but rationally no further zealous for thoſe 
politics, than as they might e in l _— oa and 
end in general good! 

| That, and that alone, dene chi oriotis e ims 
| pulſe of my democratic friend, when he was thus accoſted 
by my friend the ariſtocrat—without more ado his houſe; 
his heart, were open to receive him. He ſent his ſervants 
out of the way—and then ſecreted: him in an apartment 


nearly joining to his own. And after nineteen. days of 
never ending care of tenderneſs, the moſt inventive, and all 


_ attendance ſolely by himſelf, he contrived; by a ſtratagem 
not a little formidable, to get a paſſe- port, and to remove 


my diſtreſſed friend out of Paris! Nay, not ſtopping there, 


he drove him in his own cabriolet to Rouen; and there 


again he dextrouſly prevailed on the municipality to grant 
to his fellow traveller, as to een e Aa Paſſe- 


port for England. 


At Rouen rt ut boch, matte 
will conceive, n a rate, 142 


lvered 
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Where the laſt of tlie two, the og 10551 
ſay with ſorrow, I know not. I could have wiſhed,” as for 
an objelt moſt exalting, to have met him here! It ſeems; 
not e . eee err ee pen e. meet n een 


after e ini 
His flame ſhall e joſt, Words: the kindred une of 
che gcottiſn peaſant, who ſaved Charles Stuart. ON -. 


As for my other friend; he who fled wth el 
erer at ſine re & fine ſpe; deſtitute of every - 


ching lit his mental powers, hens | 


vouched for the trials he had paſſed ! 27 326] 
No longer in diſmay and danger, a little tiene ſerved to: 
feſtore his waſted health. His ſpirits and powers rallied 
undiminiſhed he turned his back on politics, and com- 
merce he determined ſhould be his object again. On the 
mere unreſponſible word of another zealous gentleman and 
myſelf, two merchants in the city of London, with as much 
virtue as policy, generouſly advanced what money he want= 
ed! And thus enabled, in leſs thin two months, was: 


barked, freighted with no ſmall capital, for <=, oY 


There he ſettled; and with ſucceſſes ſo aa; to 
his great fidelity and ſkill, that he has already eſtabliſhed a 
mercantile character, and indeed a mercantile houſe, i in 2 
town, one of the moſt opulent in Europe! e eee DEER 

Such are the things to ſhame, if any thing can ane 6 e | 
| loth and ignoratice' of the ſhabby beggars that have been! 
ſuffered to diſgrace active life l while -emaſculated vermin 
Have been held forth as if they had been pattern men—! 
and, apart from the plunder of almoſt every one but them, 
who ſhould have given the moſt, the popular impoſition has: 
. 1 „ - ſuggeſtions 


— 


(162) 
kagge Bes the „ Ht pacing eas 
in the rooms at Aix. 

The profit Growihis wilchicCiscompuet an d en 


| 120,000 ſtorins, per annum. Of-which 15,000. florins, for 
2 licence, are paid by the fellows who keep the bank! At 


alen rovener, for: permits. de de wee ee the 


on; at Spa, the Biſhop of Liege lays his hand upon it. 


Aix, befides this, has a little other trade in woollen cloth, 


coals, ſteel works, particularly needles, thread loce. Their 


eloth is in good repute z they work it up well, and with a 


good deal of Spanith woolz ſome. of the beſt has been fold 


for 31. ſterling the yard. A conſiderable manufacture is at 


| Vervier, between Aix and Spa—M. denen ee 
are the makers. 


eee eee dos 3 
| and the Emperor are the makers. The patronage-is fix ; 


months to each, except when the Univerſity of Louvaine, in 


alternate years, collates during January and May. By the 


Concordat . em mes. to.thy firſt 


prebend. 
V eee ee ee 


3 25 to reſidence, which would be exemplary. His 
reſidence muſt be, through one entire uninterrupted year, 


before he can be permitted te receive any emolument from 


the finecure—and. if he ſhould enter the chgir once, after 


the church ſervice he began, what is paſt of his probation 


is undone, and he muſt begin his reſidence again, This is 


| good, But at an Engliſh chapel, Lineoln's Inn, there is a 
derorum better ftill—for there no interloper, irreverently 


paſt his time, can diſturb the office. There, 28 ſoon as it 
begins, the aiſles are cloſed, and. pd the cater area a6 


"tha bates thone nor enrnes; ferronyy Ind. 141 
| Exch exiſing are has one of men- — 


(x6 ) 


and perſons af the place. ; Ed cbs Binword . 2 


ins, in each hard lahour 


canon, is repreſented by two c 


of the office, receiving the. revenue. and. chaunting the 


madſes.. Charles the Fifth, eee ll 
aBHing ut the cannonjen and humming them himſelf. | 


| Aix-la-Chapelle is a town of high antiquity, the Aa 


anni of Tocins and Cater,” The - preſent French name is 
from Chadlemagne's chapel. The town hall is ſaid to have 
deen his palace, They will ſhew you. too, if you bave 
nothing better to think of, the marble. chair of Charles V. 
when the emperor uſed to be crowned at Aix by the Arch- 


biſhop of Cologne, as he is now at Frankfort by the Arche 


biſhop of Mayence. And they would ſhew you Charle- 
magne's fine library, if they could. But though beiter than 
his own collection at Worms, the books at Aix, were ac- 
cording: to his death-bed order, immediately fold, and the 
money given to the poor. It is further made hiſtorically 
intereſting by our two treaties, 1668 and 17483 and by men 
ing with more capacity and uſe, when Luther and 


| popery, ſubſtituting ſomething better in its place. Tn 
The magiſtracy of Aix are two Bourg-maſters—qne 
named by the bourgeois, the other by the nobles. Theſe, 


with a Mayor, a Senate of eighteen, a Council of 126, 


with other officers, an Eccleſiaſtical Court of twenty, and I 
know not how many more, receivers, to the tune of two and 


thirty, twenty-two convents for men nd women, may ſeem . 
to make up a-maſs of government, in all conſcience enough | 


For a little allotment of 20, ooo acres—where, in eighteen 


villages, and at the-extrayagant calculation of eight perſor s 


and a half to a houſe, the population has never been c:rs 
ried to more than 25,000! There are in all above fifty 
lawyers of exery fort—and when they have con My 00 
all they can out of a client, they diſpatch him to Wetzlzer | 

. ee IT e in the ſhape of 


IE 88 
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esche ia ol ciſes' eccleſiaſtical 3s well RY As 
preme, the people axe pleaſed to have the Elector Palatine, 
as Duke of Juliers, to take care of the one, and the Biſhop 
of Liege to take care of the other! 80 what can Zaint 
Barnard mean, when he takes the liberty to ſay of Aix-la- 
| Chapelle, « That it is a town which may be good for the 
tc body, but it muſt de bad for the mind!“ The penal 
laws are impriſonment for debt labour for ſmall offences 
and for great offences, death by decapitation. The debtor 
zs ſuſtained at two- pence Engliſh a day by the ereditor.— 
Torture upon fuſpicion, is ſtill ev moral w ſe Wore 

| Fonderful, the people bear it. - e 
"As far as the good or evil of he body may be 1 Auessed 
by pliyficians: at Aix and Spa—the account ſtands thus 
they have ten' pound for the ſeaſon, or for a ſingle viſit two 
or three eſcalins, | One of them, Hanſter, ſpeaks tolerable 
Eng gli another, called Limbourg, can ſpeak what he 
pleaſes, French, Engliſh, or whatever he will. At leaſt, if 
he do not, it is the fault of his warn ou wot TT | 
for he i is a rl my, apy, hoy oh . 
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4 165 I 
FROM AIX TO JULIERS. . 


"AFTER paſiing. the town. guard, of 40 or 50 marveſlons 
oper men, and inſerting here another omitted memoran- 
; * that the little territory of Aix is an intereſting ſcene, 
2 an Italian poet fays of one of his country women, at 
ence ſparkling, neglected, and gay. The road to Cologne 
is ſuch, as a clever engineer, like thoſe towards Bath and 


e nt can 225 


York, would delight to mend 
mending much more. l 


And this too upon principle. 1. 5 at A now, : as | at. 
ſome of our watering places in times paſt, the, ways about 


them, have been purpoſely kept bad, for fear _ too much 


reſort who not like the puppets. of Ariſtophanes, i imma- 


culate and unconſuming, might lower the manners of the 
© es and raiſe the price of meat. _ 

»Aﬀer this the ample runs of Aldenhoven gave 1 an 
Fit ſor ſuch ſuperior be- 


At Aldenhoven, blood 3 water upon every 
ade! And the whole region, ſtill ſtood aghafh at the ſcate 
| tered bones! and at entire ſkeletons of men! 
At Aldenhoven, the people of the French repetific 
under Lanoue, and Valence, were ſold to the Germans 
and not for nought!—The Germans were made to pay 
| pretty: dear for them !—The d ifcreet, N 3 
o commanded, eſcaping unhurt ! 


Had diſcretion been imperſonified, and with an eftimate 
0 1 character, according to the rule of Horace, what words 


could poflibly be equal to its deſerts).—wWhat words, but 
choſe which came from him, like a colliquative Diarrhea, 


hen he tried to r 2 3 of IS: 
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As if virtue could ftand by and bow I--And manhood— 
moody manhood, had nought to ſay, loſty a8 he may look ! 
ho truth and ſpirit bid him on!—Tho' wit and liberty 
would make him venture I Though heaven has bleſt him 
with a form erect land placed before him, palms pluck d 
from Paradiſe——if 15 — 1215 ever upright, N e to 

Horace, however, tho! « kimfelf had dla a | ſoldier | 
never ſaw any thing like embers: ap _ Z 
Horror in battle Lots | 

His ſhield left behind; he vent en FR OE Where, | 
diſcreetly, turning his back upon death and ruin, he could 
know nothing of war, but the fortune of thoſe who ba 
upon the parade of it—patronage and promotions, con- 
tracts and commiſſions Where, beſides theſe and other 
winning adjuncts, in the court-dreſſes of the object, he 
could ſee no more of that, than of nature Where Bel- 
lona, in the laviſh graces, in the prodigality of pleaſing, | 
_ peculiar to himſelf; contrived, ſomehow or other: e 
favours for almoſt all! 5 : th 

*  Rain'd influence——to judge the price . 


Of wit and arms; while both contend 5 
To vin her ſmiles hom all 8 1 


- So much for Horace and Aldenhoven, the fame of the 
of Davos, and the bleſſings of war, as there and then 
by law eſtabliſhed! _ 

Juliers, the town fo called, ese immediately to Ak = 
denbowen To the river Roer is a ſort of ſelvage, or ſal- 
vage (as Skinner's etymology would certainly have it here) 
— For all the town knows it was the river only, that hap- 
pened to ſave it! And with. it the only ſtrong, fortified 
hold, through the whole electorate of Cologne and Treves, 
| between Juliers and Coblentz !—The French under La- 
none had a piquet of horſe and foot at the bridge o over Ng | 
Rom, on An fouth-weſt fide of i it. | | 
Tulle | 


M325. 


eu) 


Jullers, in its walls and works: looks: well-con 
nid impoſing, and ſeems throughout,” like nnn 
Duſſtldorff, to be in perſect good keeping. The works are 
modern. But the place as 4 poſition is very ancient; av a 
Roman poſitien, it appears in the itinerary of Antonine. 
I appears alſo in the records of a yet better progreſs za 
in that bright, aſcending path of liberty and truth, when 
the people of the Netherlands ph me diſeomſited 

their abominable prince. Then, after che twelve years 
truee, following the laſt ſhabby Failites of the tyrant, even 
in his own bay at Gibraltar.—The- petty fortreſs of Jullers 
was a preterice for hoftflities!—The Archduke Leopold was 
pirate be aeg ee = and {6 es ſecure e, 
_— Dutchy: 

He was, however, diflodyed erb b e ths 
1 of the Emperor, 28 well as Spain, forced to yield, to 
tlie good commimding genius of the people. A people, 

ſmall before, and of no reputation, yet proved to be in 
vincible, when, according to heavens inſtincts daring, they 
broke the yoke, and made themſelves free from the op- 
preſſor! . 
By the treaty of Munſter, (Art. 88.) Juliers, (Rating both 
| town and citadel) was ceded to Bavaria, whoſe family had 
it from the tenth century; and the Elector's troops, 309 
of them, held the place, when we ſaw it. 

Such have been the viciffitudes, und ſuch is the political | 
exiſtence of Juliers. The Civil controul of the place is in a 
Bourg-maſter and eight Echevins, (inferior but co-operating 
| magiſtrates) choſen by the people, On ccclefiaftical juriſ- 
diction, the Elector divides the patronage of all livings with 
the King of Pruſſia, and the Elector of San 
of church livings in the dutchy, is n 3000, at, 
the loweſt 300 florins. 

The town of Juliers is, very properly, not a beer to ans 
cure eęcleſiaſties We heard of no ſuch impoſitions as mul + 


„„ 


v 
_ ** 


" tiplied Chapters and Abbays. „As the population is aue 
2300, they ſupport no more than one pariſn. And what 


'Q mimuni⸗- 


refers to good conduct in a point higher ſtill, the 
| cants at the ſacrament, have been more than ao l. im . 
of the clergymen in the place.-+-The young people, I believe, 
are on this article, better ordered than with vs. They begin 
to frequent the altar at an earlier age than we do; and n. 
tinue, leſs intertuptedly, the pradtice fo- well began.,--- - 
The Dutehy of Juliers, forms with Cleves and — 
the. ſtates in the electorate of Cologne. In the eircle of the 
dutchy are ſeven baillages, beides the town of Juliers, the 
Abbaye St. Cornelle, two baronies, and two contes, one of 
which is Metternich. Aix la Chapelle is loeally. i in it too, 
but politically it is out—as being what is called an Imperial 
and free..city.-—-The population of the dutchy is called 
ap _ eee a. he: ah is 75 
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FROM yu Li RS TO COLOGNE. 

THE road for ſome "Re Shes is 1 
flouriſhing aged woods, which belong, half and half, to the 
' Dutchy of Juliers, and to the EleQtorate' of Cologne... 
Theſe are followed by two or three miſerable villages, where 
there is nothing to be ſeen but hay and ftraw, and nothing 
to be heard of, but another memorial of niiſchief---in a bat- 
tle near Berghen, It was on the plain, the ſouth-eaſt fide 
of the village. A bloody buſineſs=—for which M. Turenne 
bas to anſwer. ee 
At Kutic*-dorff (Anglies Fe ne dad 60 on 
vent, two leagues from Cologne, there is a hill in the ary 
bete the eye wanders, not undelighted, over a vaſt quan- 
tity of ground. Far below Duſſeldorff on one fide, and on 
the other the ſeven mountains beyond Bonne, to the round 
hills over Mayence.---In the intervening grounds, large 
e lawns, corn fields, potatoes and hops---with many 
trees, particularly good road-fide viſtos, and among them 

the 8 towers, and pinnacles of Cologne. For extent, 
variety, and charming N it is —_— 7 
views! ! ; 
And 0 on roads, through the Show make not bed, 
which i in ſummer therefore are good, but i in winter evil, 
with well grown viſtos, but no hedges, and of conrſe no 
cattle alſo---with few farm-houſes, and conſequently where 
the farms muſt be large---So, your chaiſe, if you have it, 
pay what Sag will to the e . will road IR 
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give for pale town- made bacon, and dead ſmall beer — with 


na bad bonus into the bargain, of fiſh from the river, and 


gibier from the woods! 
. 2dly—-It was the birth place of Nero s — fo the 


be, when he has dined, may, if he can, write about 


Agrippina, as well as in the fine fragment of Mr. Gray! 


_zd—Which. would have come firſt, if the dinner, at a 
moſt excellent table d'hote had not come in before it.— 


The people are worth talking about—For, true to them 
ſelves, they are full of popular politics, Their conſtitution, 
once Republican, and in fact, ſtill pretends to be ſo in form. 


'That.conſtitution they are labouring to reſtore | To reform 


what is living; to regenerate what is dead! | 

4, 5» 6, &c.—There i is an univerſity—Inſcriptions—A n. new 
theatre, dedicated to the decent graces, Muſis Gratiiſq 3 
Decentibus, with never ending farces out of Yloors, almoſt 


rivals to the ſhew, tricks, and the mummery of Rome 


And which as times go, is new and comfortable alſo, and 


worth all the tricks in the world There are few if any | 


: 80 
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taxes. 


In the firſt place, you may have Rhine la and Weſt | 
phalia ham, at nod more money than elſewhere you muſt 
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80 that if me mmortal flatterer of Auguſtus had been, 
harp irene won born here, he muſt have eſcaped! 


is perpetuated by Dryden, as an afperfion on him of 


Heron There being no taxes, his father could 


not have ſuſpiciouſſy traded by a place in them, nor could 
the 2 e, VO Nil to jos mean- 
neſs of birth. 

The people of Cologne, are diſtinguiſhed by political 
preferences by allegiance to the duties of citizens, by ambition 
for their rights. They are equally actide in both, 

Their government, ' fundamentally like the admirable. 


Republic of Rome, ſhould be Republican alſo. There 


are manifeſtly the baſe and plan of the ſame happy ſplen- 
dors; but, further, thoſe ſplendors are made to fade away. 
The plan is abandoned, and without order or effect, peſti- 
lent rubbiſh is, clunfily, piled upon the baſe. 8 85 

The people of Cologne are, conſtitutionally as the phraſe 
is, acknowledged to be free. With legitimacy, equality, 


moral, civil, and political, The laws, with each 


of them, and each penalty, are ordained to be adminiſtered 45 
to every individual alike, each franchiſe is properly the 
appointed appurtenance of all Offices are elective Every 


| citizen is an elector, and is alſo eligible and when elected, 


yn — 


ene n en eee ary er d. e een 
deration, equally to all! fy 
| Motcover the town is ſo far undergraced by the corpos 
ration ſpirit l. All e are vg na ar e e 
pier is a citizen! | 
Theſe principles of bolteal affociation; univerſally wiſe, 


| becauſe juſt and beneficent to all, ſeem to have been, how» - 


over, GY ve to the few at Cologune, who, by indirect 


mee ee wo/talnt and wither; We repel, 
3 — ſtifle the bltongan expreſs ofthe 
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perverſe and venal with their end. Self-eledted, ſordid, and 
uncontroulable, gradually to betray each much valued pri- 
vilege, each dear bought right | To reſtore vaſſalage— 
and with each aſſumption of ill got power to replunge 
the people back into the fifteenth century -in every thing 
dut the ignorance of political intrigue, and the refined ſlavery 


of thoſe doomed, ſottiſhly, to bear it 


The eccleſiaſtics too, proportionably almoſt as. 6-3" 


© pl as at Rome, are active abettors of all ſuch abuſes ;. 


and call in ſuperſtition to connive at the impoſitions of 
fraud 3 while the retainers of the elector have gone a 


ſhorter way to work, and with a ſtronger arm Attempt- 


ing to invade rights inconteſtible ee policy, * 
time. 


But the 8 of Cologne have hitherto fuccefafally Sui 
able to cope with all. Tam marte, quam mercurio, force 


repelled by force z detection counteracted intrigue; ridicule. 


routed folly. When unbiaſſed ſuffrages and purchaſed 
immunities were litigiouſly called in queſtion, they were 


ready with a ſufficient anſwer, though they went with it to- 


Wetzlaer, where, in the hiſtorians maxim upon the ſum- 
mum jus, there is conſummate injury in conſummate law! 


When lately the miniſters of the Prince called out his 


troops to enforce an arbitrary toll, upon the Rhine, the 
people alſo immediately beat to arms and their 


cannon on the walls, each man ſtood literally with the match. 
in his hand—ready, if the Prince's people had crofled the 


river from Dreutz, thus to have en him . the 
ſalute they thought due! i. 


In the public objects before men 3 «ning, wha can = Dok 


\more- ha animating rapture than the contemplation of a 


„free and enlightened, and pure — temperate wu 
they ow | 5 Airenuous to defend them: 
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1 * Convents for men 30 ditto, 3570 
In39 Ditto, for women 20 ditto, 


ee a beſides theſes! with nexrly double 
the number of eccleſiaſtics! 

Theſe, with all eee eee or 

- fixed functions, who live by maſſes, the orders attendant on 
ee ba et eee eee ne e te . b ge 
numbered at 2500! _ 

For the eee ee e 000 two on 
each ſide) muſt be produced, as in the chapter at Liege 
caſe there ſpecified of the Cardinal Granville. The number 
of the canons is 60—of them, e e gene 3 
the arch · biſhop, and to be choſen, | ; 
+/The.value of church proferments is d Sf 
The Grand Doyen—60o0ol. Renlidig-—by ee be ne 
like a lapſe or fine in England · - encreaſed a fourth more. 

„More than one canonry has deen held by one ecclefiaſtic 

ut that obvious abuſe---plurality in church Ow 

with cure of ſouls, is not know. 
The livings—are from 500 florins to 300. 

JJ ²˙ 8 
Thoſe who are officially ennobled (with ſuch frippery as the 
gold key at n pi from being chamberlain to ſome 
of the petty princes in Germany), are contemptible abſur . 
 _ known. * . than in moſt n towns. The 
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more wealthy capitaliſts now are aan with the nobleſts 
For the heralds, ljke drill ſerjeants in diſtreſs for recruits, 
are content to take pedigrees, like men, under the ſtandard! 
The Arch-biſhog of Cologne, receives an oath of fidelity 
from the towns people, as protector, not ſovereign, of the 
city. He is elected by the chapter, and to be elegible he 
muſt exhibit admitted proofs. of birth and pedigree: in the 
firſt order of nobility. The preſent gentleman is of the 
houſe of Auſtria, the Arch-duke Maximilian. | 
As elector, he has ſovereign power through the electorate, 
to enact laws and to execute them to raiſe taxes to make 
alliances, peace, and war---to coin to have a military eſta- 
bliſhment—to. grant diſpenſations, licences, pardons, immu- 
nities, and all church livings—life and death are in his hands 
Q and, with the ordinances of religion, which he regulates: 
at will, the inhabitants nn e ee 
d the grave! 5 
The Dutchy of Weſtphalia, the W of Comte Neck- 
linghauſen, and the Biſhopric of Munſter, are held under a 
complex commendams by the-arch-biſhop. The revenues 
of the Cologne Electorate, more than half of which come 
from Munſter, are 206,000 ſterling pounds. They are the 
produce of toll duties on all freight paſſing up or down the 
 Rhine-—and in certain local impoſitions chiefly, ſtated as 
amounting to 30,0003 year. Thoſe impoſitions are in Munſter 
chiefly The taille on land is varying as the agriculture 
may be vineyard or tillage. In the great diſproportion of 
two to the laſt, and nine to the former. A variety in part 
not wholly improper, to give a virtual premium to the 
plough, and to mark, what Rouſſeau and Hume well ob- 
ſerve, the final preference corn muſt have over wine, the 


neceſſary over the luxury, in each of thoſe trying n 

ca, which ſooner or later may happen to all. 
The application of the revenue is, as eee e 
chiefly into the pocket of the prince ·-to pay the intereſt 
| of 


( ) 


of tho debt, and for other objefts of uſe, -23 in literary and 


ſcientific eſtabliſhments—of parade, another name for in- 


fluence, as in the court at Bonne, and in ſome d ef- - 


bliſhments and adminiſtration in Weſtphalia. 
The government of the town is in bourg - maſters and a 
te, «The: bourg · maſters are fix. Two of them are in 


the rener for ese years, a ee 


another two. 


They are — by the people, and, to fay the truth, 


fm been generally ſuch as juſtify the choice, faithful to 


their truſt, honeſtly adminiſtering to the wants and wiſhes 
of the people who employ them. We could not hear any 


inſtance of intrigue and perfidy—nor, in the records of that 

| town, is there any memorial of mean adventurers ſtealing 

jnto the office, and then with more miſchievous corruption 

ſelling what they had ſtolen. It was not in Cologne that 

therefore betrayed the town, and yoked it to the then mi- 
niſter, to help him through his dirty work. 

The bourg-maſter, when in his functions, ie proceed lg 
een old Rome, and wears HS: eee 
and blaccx. 

A ſenate, as it i is called, fit 9 1 the bourg-maſters, and 
form a criminal tribunal and a court of police. They hear 
and determine in all caſes which they try: but the ſentence 
eee ſuperior council, where it is nn to 
ere 49. n eee e 
ple. But ſeven, effacing each veſtige of what is right, truth, 
freedom, common decency, and common ſenſe, ſeven come 
in ſelf elected! And what is more wonderfully digg 
the people ſuffer them to take their ſeats! 


Over theſe the people ſtill retain, moſt properly, a power | 


jnquiſitorial and controuling. They form into twenty-two 
N n in which the drapers are the firſt 5 mem- 


bers 
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bers deloyuted from each conſtitute a convention or council, 


who ſit every three months to audit accounts, to review the 


proceedings of the ſenate, to approve or to condemn them. 


Theſe deputies from the tribes or wards are choſen every 


year, ſo that their independence and purity are not at all 
endangered by time. This, a republican form, the people 


of Cologne cheriſh as the beſt part of their conſtitution zi. 
is the moſt ancient alſo. As the beſt critic pronounces on 


the popular part of the Engliſh ſyſtem, “ Vetuſtiflima, fi 


6 antiquitatem ſpectesſi juriſdictionem, nnen 


« dignitatem, honoratiſſima eſt.” 


Eccleſiaſtical cauſes of the town are eopnizable 17 a ey 
bunal which the elector names, with the fiſcal and official 


are the prevot and ten eſchevins, who form the court ; they 


muſt be natives of the town, and well circumſtanced in life, 


as we ſhould ſay, eſquires. Over ſeven baillages, beſides : 
the town, they exerciſe in the eleQor's name a ap ne 
both civil and criminal. 


The puniſhment of oath! is, with the ſound policy of L 
humanity, rare. The warrant for any execution muſt be 


figned by the eletor. Where labour is the puniſhment of 
the guilty, they beat ſtone (tarras) to powder for the builders. 


The carcan, or pillory, is often uſed. At Bonne it is near 


the gallows, a piece of maſonry forty feet ſquare, up fix ſtone 
ſteps. At the will of the judge a debtor may be arreſted z 
but not, if he is inſolyent. This optional power in the judge 


ſeems dangerous, as opening a wide door for abuſes, but we 
did not hear of any abuſes entering—nor, what is nen, 


were there any priſoners entering either. 


The appellant juriſdiction is in the Council of Reviſion 
at Bonne. The proceſs coſts the appellant four or five 
thouſand livres. Thus Cologne eſcapes the delays and coſts 
of the Court at Wetzlaer. It appears wonderful proſtra- 
tions that every other town in Germany OE not AY 5 


* ieelf, and . their proper Judges: . £200 
The 


my 
The police of the town, the town ſhould be inſtructed 
amend, It is defective both to the living and the dend, 
The firſt are ſtarved by whole multitudes into beggars, 
through the eccleſiaſtical abuſes by the multitude of priefts 
and the errors of their church, in regard to floth, and 4 
life they inculcate, at the beſt, ſpeculative over- much 
And as to the latter, when apparently dead from drowning, 
a miſchance common on the Rhine, there is a neglect of all 
the means, in ſtimulants and warmth, to revive ſuſpended 
animation. They bury alſo too ſoon, viz. on the firſt and 
ſecond day. So that the fabulous reſurrections of pretend - 
ed ſaints, a pious fraud not uncommon in the annals of 
Cologne, are, though falſe traditions, not abſolutely without 
uſe—If they ever have, as it is ſaid they have, checked too 
haſty burial of perſons not dead, but in a trance, : 
They have no laws to regulate buildings, ſo as to make 
them leſs liable to fire nor when the dreadful evil comes, 
are there any mitigations by inſurance. The neareſt eſta» 
bliſhment of that kind is at Amſterdam and Antwerp 
of courſe our own fire offices are as fit for the buſineſs, and 
by a little activity they might have it—by any of our 
bankers, like Lockhart's, & c. who are known , and mdeed 
reſpected through Europe. 

The population of Cologne may give a r leſſon to 
any ſapient ſtate, more active for the proſperity of the new 
world than the old, and aſtoniſhingly labouring, by foreed 
emigrations to multiply the inhabitants of America! - 

By ſimilar ingenuity ſome intolerant and fanatic admini- 
ſtrations have thinned Cologne; ſo that the houſes moul- 
dering, have ſhrunk on all fides from the town walls, and 
the inhabitants are not now a quarter the number that they 
have been! 80 long ago as the tenth eentury the houſes 
were 10,000-—and two centuries after the town furniſhed 
30,000 men fit to bear arms! At preſent the whole popu- 


we as the TOR are not many more. They have been 
. compunes 


* 
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_ gomputed at 40, 00. But on a late alarm when 2 ſtrick 


numbering was made, the bourgeois were but 6000 


Reckoning renters, merchants, tradeſmen, artizans, and 
ſome of the clergy.—Thoſe living by maſſes and literary 


lahours, unincluded in any convent or college | 


Nor can decay, in any degree be wondered at, under the 


brutal impolicy which was with baſe ſubmiſſion ſuffered to 
ſtigmatize the tyranny of madneſs! Individuals and whole 


orders of men, whoſe {kill and induſtry were the moſt 
actively uſeful, were thus, by the perſecution of fanaticiſm 
and folly, forced to fly from the place. The Jews in the 


fifteenth century, and the Proteſtants in the ſeventeeth, na 
leſs than 1400 families at once were all baniſhed—and ſo 
far manufactures and commerce were loſt at his as iN 
France after the edi& of Nantes! 

For the decay of trade was more than equal to the de- 
creaſe of population! And though the reſpite of perſecu - 
tion has again permitted the Proteſtants and Jews to re- 
enter the town, yet they have not been able to recover the 
time or reſtore the markets which were loſt. Indeed the 
toleration to them is very mean and bare without the 
right of citizenſhip, without the public exerciſe of religion 
being allowed! 

What buſineſs there may be, is chiefly done in e 
ſtant houſes—and of the following articles they carry out- ; 
wards, the four or five firſt, are the leaſt inconſiderable 
hemp, ſalt proviſions, wood, tobacco, wine, traſs tufo-ſtone, 
tobacco-pipe clay, gins, millet, dried fruits, pot-aſh, iron, 
coppor, ribbands, a few ſtockings, and a little lace the 
lace is 2 and inch wide, very cheap. The manufacture 
employs 11,000 children. 

The iron comes from the forges of Naſſau the wy | 
and falted proviſions come from Weſtphalia—the wood from 
the Upper hine and the Neckar. | 

What foreign goods * wants. they buy principal of 
the 


_ (ft ). 
me Dutch, viz. groceries, ſpices, drugs for medicine 2nd 
dying, paper, oil, cottons, and Engliſh lead and tin. The 
fight of theſe upon the quay, with the names of our coun- 
trymen ſtamped upon each particular maſs, made memory? 
return to its firſt beſt ne RES cower over „ 
and home, _ 4 


* * 
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When Capt. Cooke was ſurpriſed with the Nei 
plate floating unbroken off Kamſchatka, the excitement 
was more whimſically | fortuitous ; but the emotion . the 
, 

Such are the ſmall remains of trade at Cologne. The 
ſeats i in the Senate there are not, yet, ever ſold, 
The carriage of their trade, upon the Rhine, i is circum< 
ſtanced as follows 
221 kreitzer to 45 the quintal, or 1000b—cfagar pays 4 — 
coffee and ſpice 30 - wine to Cologne from Mentz 12 or 
14 rix-dollars, including the cuſtoms on the river. 
Mentz is thirty-ſix leagues from Cologne. The Rhine 
runs powerfully from three to five miles the hour, For 
pulling up againſt ſtream, the horſe towing coſts 9 to 12 
rix-dollars, and in harveſt, or when forage as well as horſes 
may be ſcarce, 16 to 18 crowns. There is a man to every 
three horſes. The time in going up is from nine to eighteen 
days; in coming down three days, with delays at the cuſtom- | 
houſes, &c. The river is at times ſo ſwelled and rough, 
that trade cannot paſs for twelve or fourteen days together. 
The ſwell, though, but rarely, has been 20 to 30 feet. The. 
| | boats carry from 1000 to 2500lb. weight. 
Theſe were the prices of ſome proviſions, &c. 


Bread s ſols Ilb. Brace of partridges 6 to 8 fols 
Brown bod, half Foe: Honey 6 _ 
5 Meat A and 24 lb... , - = $0 t0.0k- 
K Butter 0 | Beſt tea 6 livres. 
: A hare 8 Coffee 22 ſols. 

: MSN A man 
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A wan cee, and e des hinſebvane Lore 


month. „„ 
The keep of a IM EPI to 70 dals this year. Bor 
this year is, by the war, one third dearer,than uſual. | 


A coat of filk and cotton 5 including the png 
thirteen florins. 


Engliſh boots, a TO OY ten tones. 

| Taxes, ten per cent. on foreign goods. | | 

Thirty ſols on every connean of wine, There is 2 Seng 

back of fifteen ſols on exportation. | 

Labour, eight to twelve ſols a day. | 

The intereſt of money 4 per cent. Every mortgaye, 
to be valid; muſt be negociated e a judge, and enre- 
giſtered. a 

Land to rent two to four little crowns the arpent, 
near double our acre—-to buy, 555 ecus to 30 e the 
arpent. | 

' Rents are paid in "Oe produce. 

Coals (from the neighbourhood of eee ore ſols 
for 13ölb. weight. 

Weſtphalia hams, ten ſols. 

© Maſters of languages, muſic, &c. two crowns (but whether 
great or little, fails to be Caron e for eighteen e 
of an hour. 5 

Houſe rent (alfo of that the memorandum i is e 
but it is extremely moderate. 

On the whole—we were told, and in fuch a manner that 
we could not diſbelieve, that 1ool. to 150l. ſterling was ample 
for a moderate good family of five or fix perſons ! 

The revenue of the town of Cologne, as there is no ter- 
ritory out of the walls, cannot be confiderable—the wine 
duties have been mentioned-—the corn duty is 27 ſols.on 
each load of wheat and rye, "Theſe are all the taxes. For 
the debt of Cologne, uninflamed by any abomination like 

| war, 


OY 
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Pr ct. tit 1 
countries lightly vexed with impoſitions, intelligence like 
this, is not always with eaſe to be obtained. And à very 
ſenſible obſerver, Baron I., rather ſmartly touched 
upon the obvious reaſon, why. Among our neighbours 
c the Dutch, &c.” ſaid he, “ ſuch queſtions can be an- 
© ſwered as ſoon as aſked; becauſe every man can ſpeak, 
« upon what every man muſt feel ſo woefully in every arti- 
ce cle and effort of life, in the ſorrieſt food and raiment, in 
ec the ground the labourer is doomed to toil over, in the 
« very window where he draws the common light and 
„ common air?” 

The town, very properly, 1 no part 1 ther revenue 
on military force ; it is little more than ſo many conſtables 
in red. The town's-people are divided into quarters, offi- 
cered, &c. as reputably as our train-bands. They keep the 
town-gates—and if they do not alſo keep themſelves, it is 
not their fault, For they certainly make pretty free with 
travellers, as they paſs into the town. | 

The Electorate is loaded with 6,000 men. Part of them 
are ſupported by the chapter part by the Dutch—to be 
forth-coming upon demand. In the preſent war, moſt of 
them are demanded.— Their pay is two ſols a day, and two 
pounds of bread !-—They are cloathed every two years! 
Red and white are the colours of their trade. Such are 
the materials, cheap as dirt all over the world, by which they 
metamorphoſe and manufacture them into the hired ys 

at Cologne! 

The arts in Cologne do not + widely flouriſh nor 
abound z Reubens was born here. The regiſter of his bap- 
tiſm is in St. Peter's church: and there, on taking a copy 
of the regiſter, he gave, with his uſual magnificence, a very 
grand picture] the Crucifixion of Peter—painted, I believe 

at Antwerp, 1642.— The picture has a great deal of truth 
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and fire, the carnations are exquiſite, and ſome of tlie ana- 
tomy, particularly in a contraction or two, correct and 
forcible. The value of the performance was, however, for 
a a time miſunderſtood; and Reubens piqued at it, is ſaid 
to have offered for it a monſtrous deal of money, about 
| 23000l, ſterling. A ſum impoſſible at that time; for if the 
painter could have been weak enough to have given the 
money, the pariſh officers would 1 have had the wit 
to have taken it. 

In a family-houſe called Juback, Reubens i is ſaid to have 
15 born—and there is ſaid to be a fine family picture 
by Le Brun. Architecture, with any pretenſion, except at 
the cathedral, there is none. The cathedral, as a vaſt 
unfiniſhed gothic maſs, has no competitor, but the 
Duomo at Milan. Conrad, the biſhop, in the thirteenth 
century, was wiſe enough to begin it=-and as nobody 
has been ſo wiſe as to finiſh it, there is a proof, ſtrong 
as All the intervening ages can make it, for Horace and his 
Nos nequiores-—that men, like their houſes, grow worſe as 
their pedigrees grow old. A marble portal of the Maiſon 
de Ville, was the only bit of Grecian architecture to be ſeen 
in the town---which, with all its antiquity, has found no 
prince in the fame humour with the emperor, who ſo ele- 
gantly wiſhed to rave EX town FE which he had found 
brick. i 
Brick, nt. or wood, with three to fix ſtories, and 
a roof of tiles or flates—cornices and architraves to the 
doors, &c. of baſaltes—with iron bars to the windows, tin 
fponts down the front, to within twelve feet from the 
ground—and gabel-ends to the ſtreets, as Queen Caroline 
faid, made Old Brentford look like Germany this is the 
faſhion of building the common houſes—-in removing floors 
and propping the wk the workmen ſeem as Toe and ſure 

as in London. 

The collection of Barc de Hupſch (the antiquities are 
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the beſt of it) is rather better than moſt private cabinets in 
Europe—Comte d' Octtingen and M. de Merle, alſo have 


ſome things worth ſeeing. —The Duke Aremberg reſides 
at Cologne often, and his eſtabliſhment is the beſt. Prince 


Charles too, has paſſed ſome time there; but he has no 
houſe of his own, Our countryman—Viſcount B. has been 


long fixed here; and with a n e the beſt 
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- TW is the it ay in cen = 
daoghter of Parie—the mother of Lounaine—and. Bro 


| Matre pulchra filia pulchrior, 


faid Pope Urban VI. when comparing it with the 1 


ſtock though what he faid had more eulogy than truth. 
However, this Urban might ſay what he would, when he 

did ſo much for the place for he granted, at a time when 

when popes could grant the rights, immunities, and ſome 


endowments there. The eſtabliſhment was founded by 


the magiſtrates—or, in daher words, by the people —1 380 
was the date. 

The government of the univerfity is adminiſtered by the 
four moſt ancient bourg-maſters, with the grand provoſt of 
the cathedral and the chancellor—and the following, which 
is a literal copy from the college regulations of the preſent 
year, will ſhew all that any body can want to ſee, of the 


whole eſtabliſhment, diſcipline, CENTER of LO lec⸗ 


tures, and profeſſors. — 


The correſpondence and converſation of the profeſſora | 
are almoſt entirely in the French langrage-"ibe lectures are 


in 3 or in Latin. 


4 


1 HE OL O GI. 
NMI. Le Doct. Nobis—Dogmatic Diriniy—from feren to 


eight in the morning. 
Le R. P. and Doct. Vaſen—the Sacraments, with 8 
tal inſtruẽtions eight to nine o'clock. | 

R. P. and Doct. Curten — Moral en! nine to ten. 
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( 185 ? 
bea nnd. Regen Kroſch—the Divine Virtucs—ten to 


| * 

Doc. and Doren Marz—the New Teſtament and the 
Acts of the Apoſtles —(Traitera des Principes de la Ver. | 
table Hermeneutique)—eleven to twelve. 
And occafionally alſo, at the ſame hour, the 1 - 
feſſor reads, and very well, on the Paſtoral, Character and 
Office—and treats ſummarily on the Application of the 
Church Laws at Cologne—laws, derived in part ou the 
. archbiſhop; in part from the ſynod, © * 5 

The Regent Carrick - on the German church. i 

The ſcope of theſe lectures is, from the 12th century to 
the Council of Trent, incluſively one to two. 

Dock. Schmitz - on Moral Virtue — two to three. 

N Frang genheim—Moral Fee to four. 


IL. A W. 


Dod. Nets" Sos le Droit du CONSE ſummer 
from three to four. © 

Doct. and Trefoncier Hilleſheim—th Eccleſiaſtical and 
Civit Hiſtory of . nnd ee to 5 
eleven. 

This profeſſor yoke been noticed for the freedom of 
ſome political opinions, inſeparable from any ſpirited good 
man, and inalienable from all-—he now, in his introduction, 
is ſpecjfic—that the liberty he enforces is literally conform 
able to the ſpirit of law, and thoſe clear definite principles 
which, from time to time, have even heen 98 dictu) 
licenced to appear! 9 5 7; 
Doct. and Pur Gyer—Infizutions of. Canon Law 
eleven to twelve. ' _ 

12 Zaaren (he is the n 3 of Canon 

NE Pi and Wedneſday—one to tw o. 


F 


(us) 


Profeſſor Wilmes Criminal Law=—theory and praftice— 
in winter, four to five. 

- His text book is from Profeſſor Bohmer. 

Dean Dumont—Eecclefiaftical- Law—Monday, Thurſday, | 
and Saturday—eleven to twelve. | 

Theſe lectures follow Schenkl (Syntagma juris Canvales). 

Profeſſor Cardauns—the Statute Law—in ſummer, ſeven 
to eight. 

Theſe lectures are among the moſt agreeable to a miſ- 
cellaneous hearer, for they refer not only to the town and 
electorate of Cologne—but alſo to the contiguous intereſts 
of Cleves and Berg, and the electorate of Treves and 
Mayence. | 


Licentiate Claſen—the Practice of Law—in 19 8 


- twice a week. 


This too, now and then, is W from hiſtorical 


ſtatements and local facts. 
Profeſſor Brener on the Proceſs of Law, 8 the 


Damn empire—Monday, Wedneſday, and Friday—three 


to four. 
This lecturer takes for his chief authorities, the printed 
works of Knor and Putter. | | 
Licentiate Wunſch—the Practice of the Eccleſiaſtical 3 
Court—with all their Recorded Caſes in the Conſiſtory— 
Tueſday, Thurſday, and Saturday four to five. FE 
Licentiate Duhmen—on the Decrees of the Council of 
Trent, and the Concordats of the German Nation Tueſ- 
day, Thurſday, Friday, Saturday, in ſummer — eleven. 
Profeſſor Nuckel — on the Feudal Law Monday, Wed- 
neſday, Friday, in ſummer — four to five. | 
Theſe lectures are grounded 8 Bohmer — the laſt edi- 


tion is uſed. | F 
Licenciate Dolleſchal-—Jus Germanicum Pine 


to five. 


This profeſſor teacher after we bat works of Selchow. 
M. Blanch- 
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M. e ende Law of Nature and Nations—four to re 
Martini's work is the text-book here. 


Licentiate e ee of Germany—and Ger 


On both ſubjects, the n outlines and leading pelnclplis 


are collected from the hiſtorical works * e ſum- 
mer, ten o clock winter, three. 
On practical queſtions, the profeſſor 4000 Babe 


Licentiate Duſſel the Ecclefiaſtical Conſtitution of Co- 


logne (Jus Eccles, Specialiſſimum pep, Colonienſis)—- 
Saturday- two to three. 


M. Hanum—on Canon Law (after In Me day 


but Thurſday. 
Prof, Nuckel—the Pandects (after Bohmer)—nine to ten. 
M. Blanchard the Inſtitutions (aſter Cs 
to nine. 
Licentiate Bleiſſem Private Rights of Get Princes. 


ITbeſe lectures are amplifications upon Putter's Prima 


Lineæ, Principum Germaniz, + 
In civil and ecclefiaſtical law, there . 
alſo, by five or ſix of the laſt- mentioned profeſſors. 
M E DICIN E. 
Vos. Paſſera-De Formulis—ten to eleven. 
Profeſſor Meyer (he is the prime profellrh—Theraps 
_ tics—and Clinical Lectures.—nine to ten. | 
He follows Boerhaave—and his Aphoriſms de Cognoſ: 
cendis & Curandis Morbis, are before him. 
Prof. Walbraf on * 80 at ſeren,—Natw- 
| ral Hiſtory, ten. 
In Mineralogy, he follows the 1 of Cronſtadt. * 


5 Reuſs is the guide.—Theſe are in Latin, | 
— Profefibr 
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Profeſſor e to o four—through the 
winter. 
— —— Phyfology—elght to 0 Faſter, 
The Anatomical Leftures are in German—thoſe on Phy- 
fiology, in Latin. Haller ſupplies the ee &c. for 
the laſt Leber, for the firſt. | 

Profeſſor Haas—on Accouchemens. e 

Plenck is held of the firſt authority for theſe. | 

This Profeſſor alſo gives a few leſſons on that department 
in Anatomy, which reſpects anatomical judgment and. opi- 
nion as evidence in law—the opening and examination of 
parts, &c. &c.—embalming. 

Profeſſor e ateria yo to five, i in 4 
mer. 

Our Dr. Culler? s works are the anthorities,—Theſe lec- 
tures are in Latin. 

This Profeſſor, too, bas a few e on what be calls | 
Le Medicine Judiciaire in Germany—and he is attended by 
the ſtudents of law and divinity. | | 

Prof. Rath—on Pathology—in Lais alben Cabin. 5 
two to three, winter and ſummer. 

M. Brach is the Profeſſor upon 5 five to ſix. 

Theſe lectures are in German, after Plenk.—In winter, 
Practical Lectures are given, and the operations demonſtrated. 
M. Simons the Diſeaſes of Children eleven to twelve. 
M. Muller Chymiſtry after e to eleven. 
Theſe lectures are in Latin. 

W. Hume and M. Manver, yu a ber lectures on gene- 


ral W 


4 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Profeſſor Winter—Phyfcs—fx l in ſummer—nine 0 rock 


in winter. 
Prof. Dolimen Logic and Meraphyfic--famc hours, 
For 


( 16) 


For all theſe, Beck is the author in the higheſt ae 


L. and for Mathematics alſo. 

Prof. Cremer—Ethics—after Schwan—one to two. 
Prof. Nobis Mathematics one to two. 

Prof. Schwadorff—Phyſics—after Brewer. 

Prof. Beck—Logic—after Contzain. 

M. Letiman—Practical Philoſophy. 


M. Knippſchild, alſo e on Phyſics and bie : 


—and 

Profeſſor Everts, on Logic and Metaphyſics, through the 
the year, ,  - 

The firſt follows Brewer-—the ſecond Horvath. 


Prof. Heyden Reads on Elementary Mathematics—and | 


on Experimental Philoſophy, in ſummer. 

This is the Aſtronomical Profeſſor -In wg he uſes 
Erxlebenand the Supplement of Lichtenberg. | 

Prof. Wallraff—-Delivers a ſhort courſe of lectures, on 
the fine arts, taſte; &c. 

M, Chateaux, has a courſe of Hiſtory and Geography 
And M. Brachor i in the uſe of nnn, of Hiſtory, after 
Steinecher. | 


There are other . profeſſors, and theſe” not mean men, 


who hold private claſſes, and with whon as with the Italian 
_ repetitions, the ſtudents, after any lecture, may go over it 
again. | 
* | = 
Such are the eſtabliſhments in the univerſity of Cologne 
-— Which, for their own purpoſes in the two firſt faculties, 
| divinity and law, are conſidered very ſufficient In experi- 
- mental philoſophy, and in natural hiſtory too, particularly 
mineralogy, Cologne is not defective. As a ſchool for ele- 
gant learning, belles lettres, and for medicine, it does not 
ſeem auſpicious. The chymiſtry is the beſt gart, the ana- 
tomy is the worſt. Anatomical preparations fail, and the 
5 — to ſupply them, are I believe, fewer till. An 


"haſnt - 
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hoſpital, en a good plan, is in contemplation. But till it 
be executed, that part of the medical ſtudy muſt continue 
wanting in the extreme. There is as at Liege, two ſmall 
wards, to receive e ul ordered, as 10 deaalivels 
and alr. - . 
At Liege and Aix, the 5 uſed to ſend their eber 
children to Paris, to the Enfans Trouves.— The fame fad 
euſtom, we are told, diſgraced Cologne before the war. 
On the Anatomical Theatre there is this ee : 
Theat. Anatom. 
Hic eſt, quæ | Medicis ſervit, Palzſtra Chirurgi; ; 
Corporis hic mouſtrant oſſa, quod ora, docent. 
Hic privata, capet, capet hic, Res-Publica, fructum. 
Arxchitypon, Pictor, Sculptor, et Artis, habet. 
Hic vitæ vitium, vitare, volentis, imago 
Ipſamet hic habitat mors, ſine morte, domo. 
8 Deo N 
Et ſalutis publicæ gratia 
Erigit Magiſtratus. 
Here, ber firſt well-form'd hope, may Painting place, 
Where Art meets Nature—And where Truth joins Grace! 
Here muſt the Surgeon arm his uſeful hand 
And learn to ſave the wonders he has ſcan'd! 
Here, too, ſhould Medicine ponder every porez 
Elſe, vain pretenſion, waſtes each potent ſtore. 
Thou who madeſt nought in vain, ſuch ſpirit give 
To die for others—when we ceaſe to live, 


Fhus dear to God and man, ſuch works muſt ſtand. 
The people raiſed this !—and their ſervants plannꝰd ! 


— — 


As a ſtudent of any claſs, rank, and in any line, the ex- 
pences at Cologne are very moderate; the greater number 
of young men do not ſpend more than forty or fifty pounds 
a year, And really there ſeems 1 no reaſon * eas need 
ſpend fo * ; 


; Ca e „„ 


_— 


- Lak 
Wbat they ean get for their money, may not be ſo much, 


nor ſo well made as at better places, where alſo the faſhion 


to ſtudy is the ſame, viz. Edinburgh and Pavia, and perhaps 
Gottingen too, But what they may get, is by no means 
inſufficient, for the more obvious purpoſes of ſpeculation 
and practice, as applying to either life.—Par negotiis neque 


fupra, like the thick coarſer woollens, and ſweet light brown 
| bread, not ill adapted to the markets of Germany. The 


laws and operations of nature, experimental ſcience, and 


languages, in which colloquial Latin is to be reckoned, as 


well as the leading living languages of Europe; all theſe 
may be very copiouſly, e not 1 elegantly, learnt at 


Cologne. 


be fees on graduation a are of courſe like every thing elſe, 
in a cheap country, cheap too. To the chance cuſtomer, 
however, who is a ſtranger, the degree of Doctorate is dear, 
viz. From two to three hundred half crowns For they ſay, 
not improperly, that « if a fellow is fooliſh enough to pant 
cc after ſuch trumpery as a foreign rattle, he certainly ſhould 
& be made to pay for it, pretty ſmartly!” 

Yet to buyers of a certain claſs, the thing has bonus 
enough to make it paſs for a bargain For, if the fees are 
heavy, the examinations are light. So that, like a claflic 


done into the vulgar tongue, it is adapted to gentlemen of 


all capacities !. | 

Though there is an obſervatory, with the neceſſary appa- 
ratus, and the preſent ſtate of the univerfity, excludes all 
idea of any deficiency, but that of the little neceſſary care, 


yet meteorological obſervations there are none. Periodical -. 
ſtatements of that kind, form a gratification at once elegant 
and cheap. Therefore it is a wonder, to be blamed, . 


ever they are wanting. 


The curioſities of early printing are known at 9 | 


and not known altogether, like the aſs between the bundles 
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of hay, ban approximation only, Yet at firſt, undoubtedly 
there was no competitor with Fauſt, &c. of Mayence. 

But Cologne in the mean while, as to all this merit and 
this praiſe, was not inſenſible nor unpartaking. Zell (de 
Hauen) flouriſhed there! And Arnold Therhoerner. Their 

Thomas Aquinas, though after the firſt editions of Rome 
and Mentz, wasin 140, and is much prized. And ſo is the 


Cologne edition of St. Auguſtin, in the ſame year! And a 


bible, of great antiquity (though preciſely how great, is in- 
aſcertainable, as it has no date) is attributed (See Meermaun) 
to Zell at Cologne. Cologne alſo, as further intereſting to 
Engliſhmen, as there our own William Caxton began his 
career for the public good, and printed there in 1471, the 
work of Le Fevre (Le Receail des Hiſtoryes de Troyes 
The book, three years after, was the firſt printed in London. 
And the year before that, 1470—J. Koclholf, gave _ 
edition De Proprietibus Reram and St. Auguſten. 
In a later period Cologne was leſs active. The Plantins 
with Moretus made Antwerp carry all before it, Then, 
Publicè Utiliſſimi, Bonorum Elogio Boni, are applicable 
only to them. Nay, inſenſible even to the fame of Elzever, 
nothing like his New Teſtament and Juſtinian, were at- 
tempted at Cologne, though with all the obvious advantages 
of the ſchools there for divinity and law ! The princes and 
printers there, like the poſtilions, motionleſs and dull, nei» 
ther produced, nor promoted, any one edition of a good 
work, for good reaſons, rare. The memoires of the Roche« 
Foucault and Paſcals letters (Provencales) are the only firſt 
editions which occur. And the laſt, abetting the rage 
- againft the Jeſuits, an emotion in its exceſs wrong, thus 
ſeems to ſhow no motive better than prejudice, intolerance, 
and ſpleen. Wechel about 1530, was mentioned by our 
- eonnoifſeur at Cologne, as the beſt old printing there. 
Of Inſcriptions alſo, the place, though an univerſity, and 
ſo, neceſſarily with ſome talents in it, is equally bare. St. 
- Bruno 


4 ) 


Bruno; it might be expected, would have had ſomething fad 
for him by his fellow countrymen. A more uſeful man, 
Adam Schall, the mathematician, who died at Pekin, form- 
ing a calendar there, was alſo a man of Cologne. So was 
RNeubens and ſo Vondel, the Dutch, Virgil. And when a 
female mind, like Maria Schurman, could accompliſh itſelf 
in twelve languages, and write well in four, beſides Her na- 
tive tongue, a ton, neee en all e 
might alſo have commemorated her. 

Yet the church walls and tomdtatiesare flent over them 
all! But the laſt, favoured by Chriſtina, of Sweden, by 
Voſſius, Huygens, Gaflindi and Balzac, is ſecured. in fame, 


as long as the-errors of Rome my laft, by being n | 


writers prohibited there. 


She was a diſciple of Calvin—And what may further for | 
cure her name, the eſteem it deſerves,—ſhe wrote, in Latin 


and rather ably, on the powers of the female mind. De 
— Ingenii Muliebris ad Doctrinas, et Literas Me- 


liores, is the title, and with modern . it might do, 


ſketched into Engliſh. 

Every reader will, no doubt, be ardent to cite for himſelf.— 
The examples ſhould be, nay, probably they will be, irreſiſt- 
able; in a line too as long, as it is from Streatham to Na- 
ples With the charm of each dramatic N realiſed in 
England, by our Tragic and Comic Muſe! | 


I he following two inſcriptions were . us, but it 


was not mentioned in which of the churches they are. 
The ſecond, has merit, rather extraordinary! Merit, ariſing 
from novelty and importance. The arragement is ſingular, 
and the expreſſion often exquiſite. The beſt are the third 


and fourth lines, the parentheſis in the n and the 


er of the cloſe, 
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'Conditu kk tumulo, Jacobus Merle, eee, 
Curio dum Templo, Maxima Cura, Greges. 
. Czcis Oculus·—Claudes Pes—Panis __— 


Defeſſis Requies-—Exalibuſq Domus! © 
e Suaviſq Boaus; Cenſorque Malorum 


His C.aſttus, et Innocuus, Juſtitizq Tenax. 


Lux Vitæ, Morum Speculum, Pietatis Imago 
gal Poputi-Cleri Regula Forma Gregis! 
6 Laudibus his, Tantis, tamen Unica Gloria, Major 
. .. Poſt, Scriptis, Nituit Congrua Vita, Libris, 

- The epithet in the laſt line is happy, and ſo is the power 
of condenſation in the ſecond and fourth, in the ſeventh 
and eighth What Merlo wrote was on ſpeculative and 
1 9 92 theology. 80 

| Murmeltius t wy 
Non Murmellius, hic Jacet Sepultus! 
Sed Tantum Cinis Aridus Poetæ 
-— | Sed Pulvis Gelidæ Levis Favilla 
Parvz Reliquiz Silentis Urnz ! 
Ipſe, ad Sedereas Abivit Oras ! 
Felix! Elyſſas futurus inter 
(Erumnis pro cul omnibus) Catervas 
Quare, nec Lacrymas, Viatur, Ullas 
Nec Mæſtas Gemitu cic Querelas 
Virtutis Comes Interire Neſcit 
Mortem Preæterit ipſa, ſola, Virtus! 


This excellent perſon, whom all muſt wiſh to follow, in 
merit and final ſucceſs, had fame in his time, as a philologiſt 
and divine, He had been a ſtudent at Cologne. As a pro- 
feflor be gave celebrity to a Dutch univerſity,---Theſe beau- 
tiful lines on kim were written dis 8 | 


. Arnold 


- 
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Arnold. Mytius—A. D. 1604. n e ASTM 
| This tomb, gives a veſtige of art, as Fel as what BANE 


important. 
He was a printer. And he did ſingly, what tis Tandon 


printers, the late Mr. Strahan and Mr. Allen, contrived ts 
do together. Like one, Mylius was a citizen arid ſenator, at 
Cologne, And like the other, his epitaph adds, that from 


his delieate integrity and rational piety, he may hope to be 
admitted, where citizenſhip is better . The manuſcripts of 


Scot, (the ſubtle doctor as he was called) are in the library 


of the Auguſtins, and his other remains alſo continued to 
moulder in the choir---The date on the ſtone over him is 
1308, with the circumſtances which befel him, that he firſt 
drew breath in Scotland, and breeding from France—that 
he lived in England, and that he died in Cologne. This 
intelligence is in two letters of Latin not worth repeating. 


The courſe of exchange at Cologne, is thus at par 


On France 80 rix dollars for ic ecus 60 ſousTournois. | 


On Amſterdam 155 ditto — for 100 rix dollars banco. 
On Brabant 140 — for 100 Arg. de change: 


On Francfort 111 — for 100. 
On Hambourg 133 — for 100 rix 11 55 banco. 
On Vienna 130 FE ſor 111. 

A rix dollar is 48. 6d. Engliſh, 


In drawing on London, I believe, "I regulate by one 
or other of the firſt four, 

Of money at Colozne. 

Of this that is modern money, the wary traveller will 
take as little as he can for what pretends to be the beſt, will 
not go beyond Bonne; and of the beſt not a little, is yery bad. 

Not ſo of the ancient coinage in Cologne-—which makes a 


figure in the collections of the medalſtis there, from the 


fixth N to the preſent. The tenth n 200 years 
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after the archbiſhopric- had been farmed is he date of the 
Grſt archiepiſcopal coin. Till then the little ſpecie in circu- 


lation came from the interior of Germany, from the Francs, 


and from the Romans—Formaſque noſtre Pecyniz Agnoſ- 
cunt, atque Eligunt. Though the bulk of what little þulineſs 


they might! have hens then have been managed by barter. 
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Tris ſhort ride, of four | or 22 Ke is neren. 
There are not the abrupt, romantic charms of the Rhine 
above? But the ſcenery is powerful from the extent of the 
| ſurrounding hills, whence the eye roves from Cleves to 
Mayence—from the gay ſpi pirit and varied plenty. of a valley 
twelve or fourtecen miles wide—and from a river beyond all 
others in Europe, unleſs it be the Elbe, of a temper that is 1 
magnificent. As was well ſaid of Dryden's genius, and in "I 
his own words, «i il . od all 28 

7 The 8 majeſtic n — energy divine. LS Coe 

The road, too, is in itſelf ſprightly and hanibme—with 
many well continued flouriſhin g viſtas of elms and limes. — 
The agriculture too, begins. to impreſs the : traveller with a. 
little force of novelty. | 

In the electorate of Cologne are - the vines fir ſeen upon 
the Rhine. There are none higher north, 

The culture of the vine, as of almoſt every thing elſe, 
has ſome difference or other in different regions, In the. 
chief wine countries of France, about Bourdeaux, in Cham- 
pagne, and Burgundy, the vines are kept down to two or 

chree feet high. — There is a pretty ſpecimen of this in 
three acres of vineyard at Painſhill, near Cobham, in Surrey 
— where the ſkill and unconquerable toil of Mr. Hamilton 
(the uncle of Sir William) ſhewed the power of cultivation! 
over every difficulty predominant | forcing fruitfulneſs from 
the waſte, and amznity from a moor- heath! While in 
foreign trees from all lands, and in the precipitated enlarge 
ment of them all, there is the n for 
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Thoſe in Italy are hung i in fine-formed feſtoons from tree 
to tree—gracefully waving with the common wind. Of all 
Italy, about Modena, the beauty is at the beſt. Horace has 
this well, but Milton paints the viſion, which in the coun- 
try before · mentioned is bewitching - he paints it with more 


gory, 


oe 


key led the vine 
To wed ber elm ſhe, ſpouſed about him, twines 
Her marrisgeable arms !=—=apd, with her, brings 
Her dower . the adopted Wb to adorn | 
Her barren leaves! | 
There is a little vineyard, after this faſhion, in the 
gardens of Germany, except that there is ſome fruit-tree 
inſtead of the elm, There are alſo ſome vines reared about 
poles, like hops. But the greater portion of them grow, a8 
in France, ſupported upon A laths; and, in general, art 
about five feet highag. 
| The Rhine wine moſt VB is not 2 but 20 
Oppenheim and Mayence; at Hochheim, a village at the, 
north-weſt extremity of the Mayne, where it unites with. 
the Severn. Yet there is ſome wine about Cologne and 
Bonne, which is not bad, And that upon the black ba- 
ſaltes hills is the beſt, For black, as is well proved by the 
familar experiments of Dr. Franklin, | is the moſt powerful 
agent upon heat ; to attract, and to retain it.— This wine, of 
which there is not a great deal, is reddiſh ; from the fruit 
fermenting entire; unſtrained from the huſks and ſlones.— | 
It is ſometimes called claret. 

In the garden-grounds of Cologne, A ful third of the 
whole ſpace within the town-walls, there is ſo. much vine- 
yard as to have yielded 16,000 and 18,000 aume of wine — 
the aume is a meaſure of 42 Engliſh gallons. | 

The agriculture in thjs part of Germany, yields _ 
cyder, both but indifferent, particularly the laſt, Their 


corn, of all ſorts, is clean, large, and heavy; but the oats,, | 


rye, and barley are better than the wheat Much, of it 
was houſed before the end of July, and the farmers, who 


Werse 
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were altive, had given the land 2 Fg a hemp 


and flax ſeemed uncommonly vigorous and abundant.— The 
graſs lands they cut twice.—Paſturage muſt be little; for 
there are no hedges, And that evil leads to another; 
for the want of encloſures, enlarging the lots of land, 
encourages the takings to be proportionably large. There 
are farmers, we were informed, who rent ſo immoderately as 
four or five hundred acres land have ten horſes, fifty 
cows, and other ſtock proportionably large. Their forage, 
failing of hay, is in the artificial graſſes, chopped ftraw and 


coarſe bread which is, and probably ought! to be, thought 


better for horſes than unbruiſed corn. 


The ſoil, for the moſt part, is a light ſand. Gravel 


rare.—The rents are generally paid, not in money, but in 2 
ſtipulated part of each crop. The leaſes from three to nine 
years —a term too ſhort for any improvement of much coſt, 
The mere price of land is cheap: commonly leſs than a 


rix-dollar (4s. 6d. Engliſh) an acre. Labour too is cheap, 


eight to twelve ſols a day. For his markets, &c. the farmer 


has the river-carriage as well as on the road.—Sua fi bona 


norint, the farmers are happy here! They are not labour- 

ing under ruinous impoſitions, with which ſome countries 
are laſhed by the dzmons of rapine and deſpair I- and 
they muſt ſoon be politically free. As ſurely as there is pro- 
greſs in light, and immutability in truth !—as ſurely, as 


under the providential ſway of what is wiſe and good, the | 


ſame principles, like the ſame planets, muſt be the fit appa- 
ratus for all! | 
Whatever may be the efficient el; the 8 of 


feudal uſurpation at length fall away! they are hurrying to 


the diſſolution they deſerve - to the darkneſs from whence 


they came. Even in Italy and Germany, they will, in a fe 
ſhort years, be known only by memory or deſcription. Yet, 


even then, they may raiſe offenſive ſenſations, like the mon- 


ers who have devoured n their 


nerd 
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horrid unde of miſchief- doing. power, yet poffible to be 
conjectured from their remairis—in the enormity of their 
phangs, in the havoc of their graſp! | 

As to the people, their ſhort deſctiption by Tacitus may 
be taken as authentic ſtill in their perſon they are coarſe 
and bulky---their countenance is ſtern-—their eyes ire often 
light=their hair reddiſh. And what muſt be true of every 
people, may be ſaid ſafely of this: viz. that the capacity for 
{kill and labour muſt be differing in different then. Taci- 
tus think: they are able to bear heat and thirſt with leſs 
force of reſiſtance than they can cope with hunger and cold: 
I have travelled in Germany, in the middle both of winter 
and ſummer z—I was ſure he muſt have been pleaſed if he 
(Tacitus) had been with us in the chaiſe—he would have 
ſeen, as we did, that they are equally inſenſible to both | 
Celso. folove afſueverunt. In conſtitutional babitiide, happily of 
unhappily, inacceſſible to each extreme of thermometrical 
heat or cold, they fit aloof and indifferent, and bid equal 
defiance to both ! 

Again alſo, in contradiction to Tacitus atid lifs Ae 
groque magis quam aurum ſeguuntur, I muſt aver that the love 
of bullion ſeems dead in them—a French half-crown, hay; 
once, (to ſave the gates of Mayence) s rix=dollar, with its 
jolly flat ſurface forwards, we offered to a poſtillion—and it 
was offered in vain! And once, on the other fide of Man- 
dams 1 I have ſeen blows alſo tried—and le wife i in ys, 


A frame of adamant, a ſoul of flre 

No dangers ſright them and no herdſhips tire 

O'er hope oer fear—extents their wide domaine | 
F lords —of pleaſure and of pain 


The laſt experiment was tried by a young be of 
ſome: faſhion. I endeavoured to reſtrain him, in the 
obvious probability of the ee not "IE g in his' _—_ 
For I was in his —_— DDE ENV 3 


4 
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61 young gentle- 
man, and the thing ſeemed, in all reaſon, done enough, he 
replaced himſelf on the ſeat befide-nie—and then with great 
gravity explained, that there could be no apprehenſion at 
all. * That hie travelled as 2 nobleman acknowledged |— 
& that he had the gold key at his pocket! as chamberlain 
t to the K— of P land the M-— of A1 
ic And he then ſhewed me with his paſſport, another prince's 
s voucher of theſe pretenſions (the P. B. of T.) as a Cir 
e cular warrant, as he ſaid, for ſuch rights!“ F 
How unanſwerable all this was, it was impoſlible to deny. 
-I did not attempt it. And at parting, I had his good 
word, t for being open to conviction, and prompt to the 
* admiſſion of truth lan enemy to all barbarous innova- 
| tions—and ſteady for the ſettled order of things!” 


| « Who call it ſteedom—when themlſchves are free !® 


BONNE 


18 the refidence of the Elector, and has been ſo fince 
the thirteenth century. Then it was that the prince biſhop 
firſt left Cologne—and for no bad reaſon, becauſe Cologne 
had left him. Even fo long ago, the popular and repub- 
lican politics, were potent and prevailing at Cologne. The 
town fired; and Engelbert, then biſhop, went off, like 
empty wadding, to Bonne] However, in one fenſe, the 
principle of combuſtion ſeems not to have been wanting at 
Bonne. The palace has been burnt four times. The laſt 
deſtruction was in 1777. Then, upon a plan of Clement 
Auguſtus, whoſe memory is, very juſtly, more dear te the 
people than his plan, the preſent palace was built. And, in 
part, there is the ſame wild, ſtraggling profuſion--ſimilar 
multiplication of ſuperſerviceable objects, with which 
Louis XIV. among other infections of bad taſte and cruel 
waſte, tainted Europe! The Elector Palatine, of that time, 
carried the Cacoethes to Manheim, where he built like a 
quarry above ground] and from him the evil, though with 
leſs virulence, was brought to Bonne. A palace was built, 
as much too big for the revenue, as, ſome think, the re- 
venue is for the ſtate — and enormous departments reared, 
in all the foppery of awkward pride and falſe pretence, for 
the parade of taſte and ſcience, rather than their uſe. | 
The preſent Elector, who has the reputation of being a 
man of ſenſe, has, accordingly, introduced a better order of 
things, He has aboliſhed ſome eſtabliſhments—and ' re» 

formed thoſe which are ſuffered to remain. He has dimi- 
niſhed his houſehold. And like a man of humanity and 
honour, he has checked his expenditure, to keep pace with 
his income—< debt and mendication, ſaid he, © are equally 


« * gully -and till ny TT me, I will ſhun the 
66 thabby 
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« ſhabby infamy, both of one, and the other ' What he 
ſaid, he has done. Without any deficience towards thoſe 


who truſt him, without the leaſt freſh burthen upon them, 


who pay for his ſupport, he has proceeded with new dig - 


nity z becauſe with new wiſdom, with new uſe !—He haz 


made ceconomy adminiſter to public good: and what he 


has ſpared from himſelf, he has well diſtributed to the ad- 


vantage of others! 


As his objects were not l = error, but inde» | 
pendence and truth, he has diſburſed on the public fervice 


what was ſaved on the reform of his houſehold, &c. He 
has formed and ſupported, very ſufficiently, a college at 
Bonne. With eſtabliſhments for general learning, divinity 
and law, he has bought and built (a very pretty building it 
is) a ſchool for experimental ſcience and anatomy, He has 
provided a botanical garden for the public. And, till timg 


and chance may ſupply another collection for the ſtudents, 


he has opened his own library to all, with reading-rooms, 
deſks, fires, &c. &c,—and every accommodation that can be 
The theatre, in his palace, he has cloſed. As bad, in it- 
ſelf - becauſe, low, dark, ill-aired—and worſe, as now a 
gaiety out of ſeaſon, referring to the unexampled horrors 
af the time |—when one half of Europe are writhing at 
death's door, for nothing but the guilt and folly of the other 
half There certainly may be modes of letting money go, 
more uſefully, than upon experiments of idle mirth, and of 
doubtful pleaſure.—* A theatre!“ ſaid he, © like Racine 
ec and Corneille, nay, ſuch as our own Leſſing has made it, I 
5 think, with each man of taſte, a great object of rational 
« pr e for every people - but what are fictitious woes, 
ge when each heart is rent with woes that are real 7 The 
c too real woes of all around us, call for every particle of 
95 time and of ſympathy we can ſpare l | 
8 — . given way to better ange 
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The college, or unlverſity I believe it is called, has, beſides " 
pecuniary ſupport, the perſonal countenance of the Elector. 
With much delicacy, he propoſed himſelf to be the chancel- 
 lor—probably, thinking it brilliant even for his ſtation, 
to prefide over thoſe purfuits, which, when ae, c 
form the moſt uſeful ſucceſſes of human nature. 

The next chief officer of the foundation, who is called 
curator, is M. Von Spiegel.— The profeſſors are theſe: M. 
Maderſladt, a clergyman, and M. Vanetti, give the botanical - 
leftures—M. Rougemont, a Frenchman, anatomy and phy 
| fiology—M. Worſer, in chemiſtry—M. Wagel, in medicine. 
— The other faculties are with M. M. Hidderic, Schneider, 
Thaddaus, and Ginetti. Mr. Kidgell, ſo well known in an 
affair with Mr. Wilkes, is the profeſſor of the Engliſh langu- 
age. Not knowing Mr. Kidgell, we could not call upan 
him: as we might have been inclined to have ſeen the in- 
terior, upon ſuch a viciſſitude in ſuch a man, But he was 
ſhewn to us in the ftreets. And then, the only time we 
heard him mentioned, they ſpoke of him without diſ- 
reſpect. He walked compoſed, and without any infirmity--+ 
upon the. whole, ſtrong and portly, beyond his years.—- 


1 This little mention of ſuch a man, probably will, from ſome 


motive or other, be intereſting to many people but to 
none more than to Mr. W; for his good-humour, and 
forgiving nature, are, if I think rightly, equal t to his wit. 
After the well-known perfidy of Lord — „ ſome. 
years elapſed without their having any further intercourſe. 
It was in the Beef-ſteake club-room that they met—and being 
both before their time, were alone. Mr. W, then greeted 
Lord ———, and, with courteſy equally unexpected and 
commendable, held out his hand, and faid, with the moſt 
frank good fellowſhip, „ Sir, I hope we are no longer other- 
« wiſe than friends. This is the firſt time we have been 
6 —_— for many years. Let us 9 it, if you mo” ; 


(208 -} 
» in the beſt way we can, and forget we have ever bes 
& aſunder.” 0 
What he will ſay upon this, I know not. 1 „ 
tell him of it, the only time I ſaw him fince my return as 


to ourſelves, it was a fight that made us penſive; irh the 
melancholy and the pity of him, whoſe pilot yielding to 


e e eee fell from his Nation, and was loft! 


92 „ phy Pat teas 
5 e Palinure, jucebis, arena l 
Mr. K, was faid to have had Roman Catholic orders given 
to him by the archbiſhop of Mechlin, But he wears a 
lay-habit---and. indeed he ſtill keeps his benefice in Eng- 
land. So that the report is impoſſible to be true. 


; ug; 


The ſtudents, at preſent, are about fourſcore. The ex- | 


pence of their refidence is more than at Cologne. The 


ſeſſion begins at both on the day of St. Martin, in Novem- 


ber, and ends about Midſummer. At Cologne, as has been 


ſpecified, there are ſome leQures which are continued 


through the yea. 

'The botanical garden, though young, is 8 and 
comprehenſive, though ſmall. The rock, and the appa- 
ratus for aquatic plants, are both too ſmall—-the other de- 
partments are leſs objectionable the plants are in good 
 order—and the whole is well kept. There is nothing yet. 
very rare; but of common things, there are ſome ſpecimens 
rather uncommon, As incertain human characters, that may 
qccur to every one, though not be good ſort of men, they 


may be good men of a bad ſort. Of thoſe ſpecimens, we 


noted—a potentilla fructifera, a Lavatera triloba—an an- 


theos. CEthiopicum—caclus coccinellifera—and a nereum 
nn nne ner, RY: of raph 608 


garden of the Elector. 


In the anatomical ſchool, not yet amounting to what can 
W be called a * there is n remarkable, | 


but 
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but a curioſity of woe—a human calculus, Rey an 
big as a human brain! 


Medicine is well ſtated by Johnſon, to be an . 


occupation, as it enables a man, with moſt reputable profit, 


to turn ſcience to account !—he might have further en- 
hanced it by a moral preference; by a thought, nothing 
. leſs than conſecrating, on the purifying effect upon the 
temper, from paint and ſickneſs, apprehended and felt. 
| Theſe are the maſters of life, which. at once teach all of us 
what we are; to think about others, and to know our- 
ſelves —And if Chilon and Linneus be right, this is the 
characteriſtic diſtinction of man His completing attri- 
bute of complex excellence, both in __ and prividegs, | in 
merit and in reward! 


Ei e clo deſendit Fadi ciavren, 


The calculus had a ſtring paſſed round it, in * direc- 
tion and it was one foot ſeyen inches by one foot five. 
In the ſubdiviſion of German ee eleven nn 

make a foot. 
be growth of a college ſhould be a chearing POP as 
it implies the advance of ſcience, active for human good, 
But it is not an unmixed emotion here. For it is impoſſible 
to overlook, that there has been a waſte of time and money 


that both had been better employed upon the old, and 
yet vigorous, eſtabliſhments at Cologne, than in an attempt, 
very likely after all to fail, of building a new bottom at | 
Bonne—that a ſmall ſtate like this, not more than fixty 
ſquare miles, one univerſity muſt be enough and that, 


probably, there cannot we erent wit or money I 
for two. 


We did hear, hc; Hh a ets Av 


that it was not meant to have two: that the new founda- 


tion was planned to riſe upon the ruins of the old and 


that in a _ at the popular politics, unanimous at 
e 


a 


8 
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Cologne, ſome dull and narrow miniſter had adviſed 4 
downright attack; a declaration of deſpotic excluſion; 
that no ſtudent in any faculty at Cologne fliould have any 
promotion, in the power of the Electorate to beſtow, - 

As if, in any order but one, men of talents could be ſaid 
to hold what they have at the will of the Lord—as if + 
miniſter, however unnatural, could always confound "os 
and wrong, and vote laurels where they were not, or 
wither them where they where I- as if a lawyer/and a 1290 
fician muſt not go for what they are worth !=or. as if dull. 
neſs, with any ſtamps or titles, could have the currency of 
merit l. The avocats Du Roi uſed oſten, moſt deſervedlyg 
to be without a brief. And in another country, Tou are 
« my doctor!“ ſaid the King to a man ſo entitled by his 
miniſter, „ you are King's phyfician ! but if you make a 
ce patient of any one man in my OR Gt by the An 

« we'll take your head off !“ 

So much for the proſcriptions ain 3 
to be ſure, are likely to do the miſchief that might be 
meant when Nature's laws may chanee to be diſorganiſei 
—when matter may loſe attraction, and heat forget to 
mount —vhen there may be no more ſpring in what is 
nen menen | 


5 Principes ex nobilitate, alios ex virtute hm! 18 


While men are men, and accident or violence aſl han 
they will look for aid and refuge where they may be found 
in men-—-with genius and experience, ſenſibility and ſkill 
and not in pretenders, who have nothing to offer but gib- 
beriſh upon e eee 
for a name: 

It is really tas cberehpebiy abſurd to think 8 Little | 
court little this, being held up as a bug! bear to men l and 
that” talents, and their excitements arid rewards, could 


1 80 | 
bet and Guia lt a pat fan le the confines of 


Bonne 


For Bonne, Dock inflated with all the fout. air, which 
ſatyr, whether right or wrong, has imputed to courts and 
cities, and artificially big with all the flattering remnants of 
. charters, privileges, and walls, yet has, after all, not more 
importance than a pariſh. There is many a pariſh more 
populous and more purſy. Bonne has but 1000 houſes, 
Of courſe the people cannot be more, at the moſt, than 
8 or 10,00- And of them, a large part, perhaps an entire 
eighth, are made up, but badly, of E en, convents 
ed eccleſiaſtics, and canons!  _ | 

The Jews are about 250—they occupy tees houſes, 
all in one ſtreet which is, as uſual, a bye word for dirtineſs 
and wealth; the wealth, too, got by brokerage, That equi- 

vocal being, ſpawned between idleneſs and pride, who 
through eighteen centuries of time, moſt marvellouſly un- 
changed, has never ceaſed to ſay, 1 cannot dig, eat 
þ | 
The canons alſo mult prove their 3 


| Hp e—aniewgu adi dune. * 


Nothing leſs chan nabiliey wil do Aye—and through fa 
teen quarters, 
Aud fome who be Ee 

One may -es under dangers 


The canons are 36, with 21 vicalves, and. a = T0 
The provoſt is the arch-deacon of the whole arch-biſhopric. 
And in virtue, as it is called, thereof, he holds not only 
an cecleſiaſtical court, but a civil court, which takes in ſome 
complainants, in the firſt inſtance, The, chapter is as. old 
as the fourth century. The preſent church was built in the 


twelfth, There is nothing about it * to, 
either 


IP 


2, 209 ) 
; Nee within or without z . is low, and the 
en n wood. 0 


: Befides the chapter, there are four patiſhes and eight : 
convents for men and women. One of the latter it were 


unjuſt to condemn; for the eſtabliſhment is well employed, 
in the education of young women. 

The parochial clergy, as becomes an ecclefiaftical ſtate, 
cannot be ſuppoſed better fed than taught. Their annual 
income is but from 300 to 600 crowns, 


The Elector is choſen, not by the Chapter of Bonne, but | 


by the Chapter of Cologne. The preſent gentleman, lucky 


enough to be fo well placed, is the Arch-duke Maximilian 
of Auſtria; he had it about ten years ago, at a time of life, 
when what little Aſs com givs lo anoſt wed having vin oe 
| thirty-ſix, 5g 


e res id ths rn cs power of the 


| elector, have been mentioned before. At Bonne, where he 
| nile; we band Eee Des and eee 
Gay, we heard nothing bot what is blameleſs. | | 
War and the chace, barbarities ſo rife and monſtrous in 


Germany, are not the diſgrace of this prince. He has ever 


diſdained that trade which is more offenſive than a carcaſe 
butcher, and his amuſements are ſpmething better than thoſe 


of a blood-hound. So the flattery Auguſtus had equivocally | 


n e e e ee e e 


eee ee KF 2 2 3 


regiment, the electoral contingent to the empire, with & 


Carmes in France, for a horſe patrole on the roads; and for 
himſelf, only, on occaſions of parade. In war, as at the 


melancholy time when I aft-ſaw Bonne, 200 troops were 


* The volt * u of Flanders, In 
e 5 Peace, 
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. it is their hits ts be pr by | the Dutch, — 


The pay of the private is 6 ſols a cay. 


The chace i is here no drain upon the country. During 
the former elector's time there was a very waſteful eſtab- 
liſhment of horſes, 1 50 or more. Now there is no ſuch 
idle ruin. There are but thirty - and theſe are found 
enough for all the purpoſes of uſe, amuſement, and ſbow. 
Though riding, and arividg © an open carriage, are amon 


che exerciſes, are moſt and rather ſtudiouſly ACLs, 


| day, from dawn to dark, his carriage horſes are kept har. 


* 


8 Primus ericthonius, <ptrus et Wer * 
kJ ungere equos. a — 


Though antiquity thus rocbids the charioteer, fo inuftri- 


dus as firſt to drive four in hand, they do not ſay of him, 


as may be ſaid of the elector's ſtables at Bonne, that every 


neſſed, and his roadſters ready faddled, And ſurely this 
Is not unpleaſant, except for the beaſts ; for if he was right 
who ſighed to loſe a day, he muft Be more bis moan: who 
tries not to loſe a minute. 

The elector rides an Engliſh bins“ He mounts bis ſe- 
cretary and. a ſervant or two (his ſuite is no more) upon 
Hanoverians, whom we could not find remarkable for any 


thing but for a je ne ſai quoi about a_ thick wn one 


hide, and the amazing quantity they conſumed | - 

The care of horſes, as far as mere ſtabling is concerned, 
is no where generally underſtood but in England. The 
Duke of Orleans was the only man who had a ſtalled ſtable 


in France. At Bonne, as elfewhere in Germany, the beſt 
horſes of the Prince are in nothing but — of no 


more than five feet and a ſwing var; © 


Muſic, another favourite amuſement of e cledter, is 
alſo cultivated very modeſtiy. His band, ſingers and all, ; 
are e. N the maſs, | every morning, mn 

> i the 


ren ha ac 


Cn} 
the palace; ne) twice or thrice a week, he gives à con- 
cert; in the winter at his palace, in the ſummer at the 
Fountain on the Hill, or the Redoute and Garden Ia Popi- 
niere. Reiſche is the name of his firſt muſician, - 

That garden, not ill planted and turted by the late elector, 
is not abſolutely without taſte, The ſcenery is pretty within, 
and rather ſtriking without. Over the Seven Mountains 
and the Round Tower, on the hill ſouth of Bonne—it is 
called Gotteſberg—tradition tells us it was a temple of Mer- 
cury; and any body may truly tell tradition, that it is one 
of the fineſt ruins upon the Rhing-—< regjes where ſo many 
ruins are fine! 

In the garden there is a mineral Coles which has fre | 
air and iron, magneſia and ſalt—and therefore, analytically 

and ſynthetic too, they would have it a rival to Spa. Ac- 

cordingly they have built a theatre there, a ſaloon, and other 
rooms; where, - beſides dancing, which may do no harm, 
they have tried to introduce games of chance, difſeminated 
with other evils from the late Court of France, as trente-un, 
rouge & noir, and. biribis. The poor French emigrants 
appeared to take this, like what moſt revived their maladie 
du pais, and gave way to it naturally. Some few low | 
nobility of Germany joined them, but it was, when we faw 
it, a miſerable object of unſucceſsful vie. 

The elector makes no uſe of the place, but . is good 
| nk amiable, He gives little galas there—there he paſſes 
many a ſolitary ſtudious hour—and there, in a very ſmall 
_ cottage. by the well, he ſleeps, unattended, literally with no 
more than a couple of ſervants in the houſe. A practice, in 
itſelf trifling, but worth mentioning, as it implies confidence 
and ſimplieity that he is not tired of himſelf, nor diſtruſt» 
ful of others. It had been well, for human nature, if, of 
every. ee wa e truth; compa. have Leid the 
Win Wo r 
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e a dn analyſed, and theſe were the compos. 


dent parts in a pound of it— 


Of fixed air 1 cubic inches. 
_ RY falt 7 grains. 
A dass 24 grains. 
Iron Fofa gran. 
The taſte is not bad. 0 | 
The elector in his palace, as well As ee re- 


tirement, is accuſtomed to live as becomes manhood free, 
but not exceſſive, though merry yet wiſe. His public gala 


days are three times a year; often enough to bring people 


together, and not too often, where, as in other courts, moſt 
people have too much cauſe to care that they may be kept 


enough aſunder. The hoſpitalities of his table are frequent, 


5 and never ſtinted by penury nor pride; but, in his own in- 


dulgence, he ſeems ſtrict—ſimple at leaſt, if not abſtemious. 
Of courſe he is no dupe nor martyr to medicine—he lite- 
rally has no phyfician. For fear of accidents, there is 2 


| e e ee e —— 
is Renſer. | 


The reſt of the prince's private eſtabliſhment will be af. 
miſſed in few words. He has twenty-four foctmen in 
livery, and fix out of livery—forty fellows about his car- 


riages and horſes—and eighteen in his garden, which are- 


four more than the late French king had at Verſailles 
and yet the ground, which is but a few acres, has nothing 
at all, but nine beds of ſtocks, a few large geraniums, 2 
little vineyard, no tree above a poplar, and but few even of 
them, and not a few Pg in the wills nn ge 
feet ſquare! | 
Some hot-houſes are building, 204 it is nich time they 
ſhould befor when we ſaw the place, though it was the 
end of July, there was not a angle cueumber in fixteen 
frames 


N for at the table d hote and in the 
common market, at Cologne, we had found white cherries 
fingularly fine 3 finer than the fruit at Paris. The plan, 
when done, will have a fig houſe of 60 feet, a pinery of 
100—four more building of 60 feet each, for peaches, and 


flowers, &e. and hot walls of 100 feet more—with cabbage 


_ gardens, and all ſorts of kitchen ground, cloſe to the palace, 
under the very windows of it, and in the walk genden 
point of the whole, a terrace on the Rhine, 

With a terrace, in part already embanked with maſonry 
immoveable—with a power of lengthening a water walk, 
upon ſuch a river as the Rhine, for more than a league— 
with ſurrounding grounds all his own, in a circuit of many 


miles. In a valley four leagues wide, the hills bold and 


broken, cloſe, covered with woods, and vines—with thirteen 
churches, and feven and eight villages we counted in the 


view —with ſeven mountains (the Seven Mountains), their 


ruins and their towers—why is it not, what it at once might 


de, one of the moſt delicious and impreffing places in the 


world? what, but Mr. Repton, or any other youu pupil of 
Mr. Browne, can be wanting? 

There wants beſides, too probably, the Nenne power 
to feel fuch aid to be wanting to underſtand its value to 
to reliſh its effects! For in all the ſtores of Lord Bacon, 
there is no truth more certainly experieneed, than what he 
teaches upon the culture of ground — that its perfect adorn- 
ment depends upon the perfection of taſte and, that men 
may long build wiſely, before they come to garden well! 

Whether Bonne has got ſo far in taſte, as may be ealled 
the building point know not; there is nothing in the 


palace but the dimenſions, which are impoſing — there is a ; 


gallery 330. feet by 40—and'a ſaloon 190 by 50. In the 
_ allegiance of univerſal good-will, we wiſhed the elector, like 


the ſage, to think of filling his palace with friends. The 


deco- 
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n need not raiſe any ſenſations that are 8 
there are no pictures to mortify thoſe who have leſs money 
than taſte. The glaſſes are in little bits, joined together, 
ftrom Franconia. A ſpecimen of the gobelin, where the 
1 campaign, under Marſhal Villars and the Duke of Bavaria is, 
- as moſt people but the contractors, & c. muſt have wiſhed it, 
. . In little —And ſome  woollen tapeſtry, from the Weſtpha- 
Jian manufacture at Ham. - Among the portraits, which 
are thirty or forty, there is George II.—and the Dauphin, 
father of Louis XVI. where the likeneſs to the ſon is very 
; The lotion. of Natural Hiſtory, though better than 
Baron de Hupſch, is beginning to droop—for what is florid 
muſt. fade, and what is brittle will fall !- -The mathematical 
_ inſtruments too, yield to time—and like their maker, the 
Paris Le Februe, give way to their betters, But nothing 
of our Herſchel, of Mr. Ramſden, of Nane or Adams, is 
to be found. . 
The Library, a handſome in þ is more e e 
| Kill, open to the public every day, from four to ſeven. 
+ | And every body may write who can write. An expreſſion | 
. — T had from the librarian—though he on my enquiry had it I 
not from Gray's epitaph, though Gray probably took his 
from Swift's Memoires * P. P.—O reader if thou canſt 
There are no ANT curious books which we 3 3 of. 
There are ſome Engliſh een whom Kippis i is, 
and Sam Johnſon is not. | 
| The librarian had not heard 1 our r ſplendid mainline in 
'Boydell's Shakeſpeare, and Bowyer's bible. —But we gave 
him a ſmall ſpecimen. of their, extraordinary perfection; 
he compared it with Baſkerville's quarto Terence (one of 
his beſt works)—And then, more fully admiring, he ſeemed 
to think the elector would} be Ae 1 5 
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The States of the Electorate, Fabeck ſpecial Bides 
| ad hitherto" have aſſerted them =Befides: precedence and 
local regulation, they very properly maintain their right to 
tax themſelves, or what is much better, not to pay any 
taxes at all.— Their contributions, hen they make any, are 
expreſsly termed ſpontaneous, and eleemoſynary 4 Sub- 
t ſidia Charitative” ars the words And to ſhew how likely 
men are apt to agree when their object is truth - they have 
a colloquail turn upon record, very like the famous reply of 
biſhop Andrews to king James when. another biſhop with 
leſs wit and honeſty, had aſſented to a queſtioned right of 
arbitrary taxation . You may certainly take that gentle- 
5 man's money, who is ſo polite as to ſay you may.” 

The States are four chambers, viz. 1. The chapter of 
Cologne, who repreſent all the clergy in the dioceſe.— 2. 
The nobles (commonly counts) poſſeſſors of the chief fiefs. 
—3. The chevaliers—alſo holding ſiefs.— 4. The tiers etat, 
the ſeventeen deputies from as many towns Of theſe Co- 
logne is not one Bonne is. The moſt ſouthern of them is 
Andernach, 'Fhe reſt are the ſmall towns between. ' Weſt- 
phalia holds a meeting of ſtates apart. So does the An | 
of 'Weſt Kecklinghauſen. 

The taxes of the Electorate have been 8 at 
Colvizii, as 10 or 12 per cent. on foreign goods-Tolls on 
the Rhine, which between Bonne and Andernach are three 
—and form more than a moiety of the Elector's revenue. 
And a land tax, very ſenſibly bearing more heavily upon 
the vineyards, and ſparing the corn.—-The tax is two, not 
ſhillings, but ſols, per acre. on the corn lands and nine 
ſols where there are vines. This is therefore virtually a pre- 
mium for the plow-—and, as Mr. Hume, with his uſual 
ſagacity obſerves, that in a conteſt between a land of corn, 
and a land of ret 'the —_ Ky corn _— wes ors 
e Na] mee OR "ret 
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ed e laſt century, the territory of the lie 
_ accurately admeaſured and enrolled, when to the/won- 


der of every body, it was found that the elector and clergy 


were ſeiſed ee ee eee e e eee 


theſe were the ſtatements _ 

The whole territory—60 miles ſquare—347992, tour- 
neaux of land.«-This is an imaginary meaſure, liable 
therefore to much uncertainty and error it means as much 


2 a man, though with what aid of ene elne, can 


work in a day. bis : 
1. Of theſe the Clergy have < 98,3261 
a. The Nobles and chevaliers 92,391 
4 The Elector — ow 50,304 
4- Land-owners living on their farms 13131 19 
5. Land-owners living in towns 21,122 


The ſtatement, has a ſide light that is rather intereſting, 


for the fourth, the country gentlemen and yeomen, the moſt 
uſeful order of the whole, is a large proportion. Almoſt 
utterly unknown in Spain and Italy. Since the Revolution, 
moſt happily multiplying in France, But for ages paſt, and 


let us hope, through ages to come, nnn gory of 


Britain. 
The number of the nobles is, no where, that I know, to 


be found. The Elector's librarian, an intelligent gentleman, | 


told us that about 100, he added rather above 100, were 
regiſtered at the laſt diet. But it muſt be a thing of much 


mutability, for certain offices are allowed to confer nobility, 


and as they are openly ſold, any body may epenly buy them, 


The market is fed too and forced like the market for muſh- 


rooms ;- if the buyers are more than ſeHers. The nobility 


thus ſold ready made, has been in the title of counſellors, 


eecleſiaſtical counſellors, civil counſellors, counſellors of 
the court of the public chambet, and of the privy.  _ 
The preſent Elector has not ſuffered theſe vermin to en- 


The 
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ſonal cauſes of thoſe ſ 
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The 990 chief e are the grand bailli, and the 
bailli de la cour.—The firſt M. Le Baron de Walvenſels, 
is in great reſpect for ſpirit and independente. The chief 


nobles, as to appearance in their eſtabliſhment, are C. 


de Metternich, Heldenbuſch, Gymhi and Weich. 

The appellant juriſdiction, of the electorate, is in the 
fupreme court at Bonne. The recovery of this right of not 
appealing to Wetzlaer, a prerogative inherent to each elec- 
torate, had been ſuſpended to Cologne. — It was recovered 


by the good ſenſe and zeal of the preſent elector. The other 
tribunals are the council of regency - a preſident and twenty 


four members — each noble, that is as far as hereditaryritle 
can make him ſo ; and generally alſo with a fief. In this 
court comes every queſtion f feudal terſuſe—and. the per- 


The city court is formed of four bourg-maſtrs—two 0 of 
them ſit alternately. | 

The police of the town, has Sorkin in it, but what 
muſt raiſe a wonder there, for what «purpoſe —magpiſtrates, 
of all orders, are kept—for the ſtreets are narrow, the pave- 
ments are deſpicable.—There are no aquæducts from the 
Rhine, no underground ſewers to it no ſcavenger—no 
tights—no architecture to grace the WG walks to ven- 
tilate the people! 


It ſeems incomprehenſible, for what n any magi- 


ſtrate can think himſelf paid, if not for good and whole- 
ſome objects like theſe. To inſpect, compare, decide, exe- 


cute, day by day, if not hour by e to leave things bets 


ter than he finds them. 

The only good changes we could hear of, were two. 
1. That all burials were out of the town. 2. That there 
were no longer any miſchievous nonſenſe like town walls, 
which acted like a burial of the living! Thoſe toys of grown 


children, fortifications, are aboliſhed. — And the graſs, that N 


C is let to che towns people, 
„„ ' to 
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to feed animals, which, we cannot ſay, are as s good as officers 
of ordnance ! | 

Both of theſe changes are, NIEL improvements, and 
and both come from the preſent elector. They are the 
more likely to be popular, or at leaſt 'deſerve to be ſo, as 
they came from his relation Joſeph the ſecond.— A man, 
whoſe merit is on no fide equalled by his praiſe, 

For the poor, there is a collection, but how aſſeſſed and 
levied we could not find, of 130 crowns a week. A late 


Elector left by will 24,000 crowns to build a houſe for the 


poor.—But as yet, they have not been able to find a place. 
If Mandeville and Kaimes be right, it were better were 


they never to find it, Of Arts, beſides what we have mention- 
ed, there is little to be ſaid. They build with brick. They 


burn coals, water-borne up the Rhine, Much animal food, 
for the market, comes from the country of Berg. Some 
baſaltes, from the neighbouring high-lands, appears on the 
poſts and pavements of the ſtreets, 

At Cologne, as at Liege, Bruxelles, Ghent, and Bruges, 
there is a new eſtabliſhment of a club, (called La Societe 
Literaire) where, for a louis d'or a year, from each ſub- 
ſcriber, there are all. the new pamphlets and foreign jour- 
nals. Of courſe there may be warrantable hope of light 


ſpreading through Europe. For the journal even of Mira- 


beau, though an irrecoverable proſtitute, was one efficient 
cauſe of French deſpotiſm coming to an end, So that there 


are but beacons, it matters little, upon what ſoil they may 
ſtand. 


In the Cologne club, there are about a hundred members, 
and the Elector, very prettily, has put his name down for 
one. They meet in the Hotel de Ville; and every 1 
finds eaſy welcome. 

Antiquities there are none, that fell in our way, thou gh 
we looked with all the eyes we had, to find the traces of 
thoſe who had been there before us,. of Druſus, and Julian 


* 


c 219 ) 
the wokats.—Of Helen, who was called a faint, and Martin 


of Tours, who was one—And yet both have to anſwer for 
horrid evils ! For, if Moſheim be right, the monks ſprung 


from St. Martin, as from Helen iſſued Conſtantine, who Was, 
whatever elſe Euſebius may ſay, a warrior ! 


Whether the creature ſinner - it, or ſaint-it, 
If folly grows romantic we muſt paint it. 
Of the croſs, juſt out of the town on the road to Cob- 
lentz, this is the brief memorial | 
| LAn 1333 8 4 

| L Empereur Wadham de Juliers, 

Fit Elever - 
La Grande Croix 

W Bonn et Goddeſberg. | 8 
Other inſcriptions, are not fit to be mentioned; we were 


ſhe wn one on Burchordſt, one of the council and chancellor 


of the chapter, which from the high-ſounding beginning, 
Clariſſimo mme Viro, broke all promiſe, and 
—_— in e | 7 
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FROM THE RHINE. 
To | 


COBLENTZ. 


Salve Amnis-- laudate Agris, laudate Colonis! | | 
' Digrata, Imperio, debent cui Menia Belgæ! 
Amnis, Odoriferq, Juga Vitea Conſite Baccho! 


Conſite Gramineas, Amnis, Viridifſime, Ripas : 
Naviger, ut Pelagus, 


OF river ſcenes, where the effect reſults, without much 
offskip, merely from the ſtream and from the banks, there 
are none in Europe with more grandeur than the Rhine.--- 


For mere amænity the eye need not wander further, the 


heart cannot with for more, than the Thames pours forth, 
from Strawberry Hill to Ifleworth-—unleſs perhaps there be 
a. reſerve for a league on this fide Lyons. For amenity 
with grandeur, and a vaſt offskip from the highlands in the 
diſtance, with multiplied villas making amznity again, 
there are no ſcenes like the Soane between Macon and 
Lyons none at once ſo magnificent and ſo gay l For am» 


nity and romance, a man may be well content with the 


Taaff and the Dee, even though he may have never ſeen 
the narrows on the Rhine and the Rhone.—-. ut for gran- 


deur, from the ſtream and the banks, the Rhine from Bonne 
to Coblentz, and to Meintz, carries all before it. 


If there can be a rival, it is, I am told by a friend of 
much experience and taſte, the Elbe near Dreſden. 

In this grandeur of the Rhine ſcenery, art too is grand, 
as well as nature. The power of cultivation is ſeen on every 
ſurface of the ſoil on the top of the mountain, as well as 


at che bottom; on the rock, as in the yale! And man's 


domeſtic 
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* cares, ever equalled if not greatly overpaid by 
man's domeſtic joys, encreaſe and multiply at every turn! 
At every turn, the larger farms look like hamlets, and al- 
moſt every village is a town. There is no ſpot of land 
without a crop! No man without a home! No beggar! 
No waſte ! 

Arts too, and cultivations, of other kinds, Gait 
gloriouſly, to aggrandize the ſcene. For all the ſalient 
points, all the objects moſt obtruſive on the ſenſe, all were 
of the dark and barbarous ages- all of a malignant cha- 
racter, thank God, are now happily malignant no more! 

Each has had juſtice done on it by time - and is ſeen doomed 
to riſe no more! all uniformly prone to the rubbiſh and ruins 

from whence they came yet variouſly miſhaped, as the 
paſſions and Fhlmeras of the monſters which produced 
them. 

Hope, like rendition. opens through each eas and 
beautifies it at every chink; no viſions appear but what 
are chearing, of brighter probability, of better days, from 
the f plendor of truth, from the bounty of time That the 
ſame power, which working by the advancing ſenſe; and ſpis 
rit of man, brought to nought the fortified uſurpations of 
the Romans and the Francs, the Pope's ſupremacy, and the 
Baron's feud, will continue to act wich like beneficence, and 

| break down each petty faſtneſs which remains of tyranny 
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ö and ſuperſtition. The Legend and falſe Miracle, the Breviary 
3 and the Fief — That the Path of Duty and Privilege, may be 
- free and open to all !—And that no Structure of Man's De- 


vice ſhall have the Front to look upwards, but what Obeys 
the Attributes it ſhould adore, in Juſtice, in Mercy, and in, 


Peace, a Defence For: the opperiied, a Refuge from the 
l, Storm! 


* | The beſt of theſe debe and where theſe emotions are 

as moſt forcibly eee and moſt willingly received, are 
's thefalloning= | | | | 

«|| . at 
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At Goddeſberg the tower, a ſhort league, out ref Bonne ; 
and fo fine an object from it. is 
The Seven Mountains, another league on the oppoſite 
fhore of the river, there the ruins which appear, as are ſome 


of thoſe of antiquity, as hizh as the fourth century, the 
work of Valentinian, | 


The mountain of St. Apollinian, where the head of the 


imagined faint is ſtill exhibited, as a cure for the epilepſy = 


And one of the poor fellows of the houſe not ſecing the 


drift of the equivoque, aſſured us * that it was ſtill as much 


tt à cure as ever. And, accordingly pilgrims, in the days 


of fuch popular folly, uſed to reſort there !—In the dark 


ages, what little light there was in life, was the property of 
the eccleſiaſtics — And hence in taſte, as to the choice of 


| fituation, which is nothing but good ſenſe applied to that 


object, they excelled. In every part of Europe, whatever 
might be the ſpecific excellence of a ſpot, ſcenery, aſpect, 


land or water, it ſeemed to have been perfectly underſtood 


by thoſe ingenious gentlemen.— And of each ſet of habita. 


tions, what Moſheim calls a eee is | po. ſure to o be 


the beſt! 

It was near the bottom of this mountain, at the torts 
of the great bend in the river, oppoſite Unkeel, and the 
mountain of baſaltes above it, that one of the moſt remark- 


able, and the moſt intereſting men in Europe, M. de 
Calonne, met with a tremendous accident in tbe year 1791 ! 


The road there is, by ſtrange perverſeneſs, yet ſuffered to 
remain fo narrow that but one carriage can paſs—-The bank 
abruptly opening to the Rhine, is not, as in ſome places, 


protected by any fence, while on the other fide there is a 


wall to mound up the little mould there may be, in a fine 
vineyard on a perpendicular hill. On that ſide, therefore, | 

any little deviation in caſe of accident, is impoflible. 
It happened ſo then to M. de Calonne—one of the horſes 
175 Vl 


*, 
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was ama and flew, where alone he could fly, down the 
ſteep bank, and dragging the other horſes with him, chaiſe 
and all, into the river, —As the carriage was cloſed, M. de 
C. in two or three minutes muſt have been ſuffocated, 
if in his good ſenſe, accuſtomed to philoſophical ſpeculation, 
he had not inſtantly broke the windows. And when broken 
he would have been drowned but for the WIRE of the 
moſt fortuitous aid! 
| Bo early as the ſecond century, PW LS ſhew, what 
due care the Romans had of this road—let the council 
of Cologne do likewiſe. And if Marcus Aurelius is too 
much for them, they may get an example nearer home, in 
what the Elector Palatine did when he enlarged and finiſhed 
what een leſs ſ. paciouſly, had began, 
| Viam 
Zub M. Aurelio 
Et L. Vero 
TM FE, 
Anno Chr. 262 
Munitam 
Carol. Theod. Elector Pal. 
Dux Bav. Jul. Cl. M. 
Refecit et Ampliavit Ann. 1763. 
Curante 
J. L D. Goldſtein pro Principe. 

At Sinzey, on leaving the town, on the Coblentz ſide, 
which is a dependence on the dutchy of Juliers, is a ſcene 
of great beauty and force — with a ſingle tree, a large lime 
tree, in itſelf very fine, for a fore-ground, with two villages 
one above another, waſhed by the Rhine The ruins of an 
old caſtle that had lorded it over them! A convent of St. 
Helen, on the ſoft deſcent of a hill, in the midſt of gardens 
and vines, and the diſtance vaſt, of two mountains loſing 
themſelves in the clouds! | „ 

| os 


1 


_CS 

At Argenfelt, a worn- out reſidence of the Comte de Le- 
gen, and at Breiſeg Parſonage, with the caſtle of Rheineck as 
the chief object, both are ſcenes exquiſitely pictureſque. 
The reſidence ot an Engliſh clergyman, be it on what ſcale 
of expence, and in what character of country it may, from 

Mr. Whaley's cottage, to Stanmore, from Denbighſhire 
Rhaiada to Hadham, generally implies taſte in the treat- 
ment of the place, and all thoſe cultivatious aids, whether 
little or great, which are the contributions of a cultivated 
mind. But this is not one of the matters they order better 
in France, nor even in Switzerland either. We received 
Hoſpitalities at the cures of Marcatell, on the lake of Sauſſen. 
His houſe was on a knolle, with exquiſite graſs land falling, 
| gently each fide; on one fide he had a little lake of three 
| leagues long, backed by the ſnowy heights of Andervall, 

Weil, and Sweitz,— On the other fide a boundleſs view, ſub- 
Iime and beautiful, of mountains, moſtly cultivated to the 
top !—The arrangement of windows and fences were ſuch: 
that, though not in darkneſs, we fat in deprivation of the 
fcene. And here at Breiſeg, the clergyman has contrived 
with two walls, to ſhut out the Rhine on one ſide, and the 
caſtle Rheineck on the other! Rheineck too, has a little of 
that hiſtorical enhancement, which, whether good or bad, 
moſt minds feel as in a ſcene magic! for here it was, that 
Comte Zinzendorff, a name quite well enough known for 
a a revival of the religious errors of the Turlapins of the 13th 
century. bought the property, which gave him the rank and 
vote of an immediate fief of the empire. The rank and 
title he had without buying, has been told "ay by 
Warburton. 

The point after Breiſeg; and ſtill with Sedo captiva- 
tion, is the great hyte, (called I believe Weſterhold) —and 
here, though the river is fine, the road has the ſcenery finer 
ſtill. —The road runs gently, but not inconſiderably riſing, 


through woods above, and woods below it, _ flouriſh 
to 
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to the rivers edge. The river runs at the bottom of them 

with ſpeed, quickened by the obſtruction and narrowing by 
the iſle.—The iſle has fine meadows and aged trees. Before 
Neuwied, with its handſome modern buildings and poplars 
are on one ſide, and the antiquities of Andernach, the caſtle 
and the tower are on the other---framed as it were, in the 
Hammerſteim rocks, and the four mountains are the villages 
of Broght, Fornick, &c, &c. with a main ſtation for the trade 
of the Rhine While all the highlands and pinnacles that are 
paſſed from Rheineck to the Seven Mountains, form the 
back-ground maſſes, and cloſe the ſcene !—The trade of the 
Rhine in this part is peculiarly intereſting For beſide 

the wine from the two rivers, and the baſaltes, for the build- 

ings and pavements in all the towns thereabouts the 
Dutch from thence get the foſſil tarras, ſo neceſſary in 
the formation of theſe dykes.—It coſt 31 rix dollars for 200 
the cubic feet. Of which price ſeven rix dollars are given for 
the tarras—and the reſt for carriage and tolls. 

Andernach is a fine ſituation, not only for ſcenery, but for 
which moſt people may think weightier—for commercial 
effects. It is one of the beſt poſitions on the river, yet little 
is made of it. The chief tradeſmen. of the town ſeem thoſe 
who make their market in the ſhops of ſuperſtition ! For 
though the population of the place is but 4000, there are 
no leſs than five convents, beſides the pariſh church 
which again, is like a French privateer, manned treble ; for 
the cure told me his church had fix vicaires ! « Tria Fata,“ 

added he, with unexpected vivacity, “ we are more than 
« twice the number of them!” When a fine boy in 
company, whoſe good manners are equal to his other pow- 
ers, made a quotation, eulogiſtic upon the number ſix. | 


Ter Tribus ad Palmam Juſſæ certere 3 
Ore, Manu, Flatu—Buxu, Fide, Voce, Canentes. 
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n rather impreffing at e to. 
. Coblentz, are of great antiquity. The memorial of 
Valentinian is in the pariſh ehurch.Druſus, the general of 
Auguſtus, fortified and built there. And if Julius Czfar did 
not croſs the Rhine there, as moſt probably he did not, but 
a little higher up, on the bridge ſo well preſerved by Palladio 
— the philoſophical traveller will find it well worth his while 
to croſs here to have a few minutes peep into the candition 


ee | 
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TH qretty "white Hows town, in the midſt of poplars, on 
che oppoſite bank of the Rhine. | | 
This prince is, very happily for his ”: law citizens, his 
neighbours and friends, one of the few gentlemen of that 
order, who ſeem to underſtand themſelves and their condi- 


tion—that they, like every body elſe, are ordained to live 
under the univerſal and equal laws of reſponſibility.— That 


with ſo much privilege and enjoyment, there ſhoyld be ſo 
much duty and merit. That pre-eminent rank ought to ariſe 
proportionably with pre-eminent uſe ! 

Accordingly his life, embodying theſe ideas, has been 
adorned unceaſignly with a ſeries of exertions, manifeſtly 
tending to the public good !—None of the German trade 


in war no ſhuffling into corrupt influence— no pilferi ing of 


a private treaſure! All was the policy of virtue, pure, 
diſintereſted, humane !---He began with the moral glory of 
ſelf government, to ſhew that he was fit to govern others. 
He diſcharged the debts of his predeceſſors, though their 


ſuperſtitious ſacrifices, waſting their lands, had diminiſhed 


his means of doing it. He reformed and retrenched in every 
department, Religious toleration was unbounded. The 
game laws and all other feudal oppreſſions he aboliſhed. 
There are no longer any droits d'Aubaine, no arbitrary 
| fines, no impoſitions upon property, whether bequeathed or 
ſold—no taxes upon ingenuity and Rr perſonal 
conſtraint, 

_ The place is 35 to all; and every tradeſman or artificer, 
who has any thing to do, may do as he pleaſes, Each new 
comer has at once the rights of citizenſhip-—and nothing to 


pay for them, but, after four or five years, like the other 


| Citizens, a . of two half crowns.—And even 
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that, he do not pay if he builds if he builds with ſtone he 


ö has fifty years exemy ion—if in wood, he has ten years, 
The ground, for a zouſe, is given by the prince to oy 


ſettler, without any quit-rent whatever |. 
Theſe and other privileges were ratified by a 1 Bus- 


rantee, in a placard written, figned and publiſhed by the 


prince himſelf; dated March 12, 1562. And from that 


time to this, they have never been known to fail. With the 
moſt liberal conſtruction, with the moſt beneficent obſerv- 
ance, every iota of each declaration has been fulfilled to all | 


The ſequel of the ſtory gratifies as much as the begin- 
ning. Theſe virtuous plans, in each part, have been exe- 
cuted with ſucceſs, equal to their merit. The town and 


territory, already vaunt a new aſpect, one of the beſt upon 


the Rhine! The population is doubled | and ingenious arts 
and economic induſtry, and manufaCtures referring with the 
beſt, becauſe the moſt neceſſary applications to life, all have 
encreaſed ten- fold Iron works, cotton weaving, paper mak- 
ing, printing, watches, cabinet making, flouriſh daily, more 
and more!—The iron made there, has already made a great 
impreſſion on the market of Holland The forges and foun- 
deries, already give plenty, to above a thouſand men, and 
cheap as life is, and all that keeps it well together, in Ger- 
many, there are ſeveral men who are carriers about the 
works, earning with only a ſingle horſe, above 30 crowns a 
month! The ſteel trade, alſo looks to be very thriving. 
The cotton manufucture is already important; and not a 
month paſſes without its being more ſo. This was the firſt 


eſtabliſhment of cotton work in Germany, It is not much 


above 20 years old, and yet, there are now near 3000 men 
at work, and their circulation at a fair, has been forty or fifty 
thouſand florins. Their chief articles are nankeens, band- 


kerchiefs, and figured goods, either for furniture or dreſs. 


Like the Swiſs, their colours are very ſnewy; they dye well. 
e ee e 


6 


Their paper trade, includes furniture paper. fs thele 
8 and colours are of the beſt ſchool, Reveillons at Paris. 
In education too, as well as watch-making, they ſcem re- 
ſolved to follow the Geneveſe and the Swiſs. And there is 
a plan of ſtudy, in an eſtabliſhment ſaid to be very thriving, 
for the living languages, as well as the ene be mathe- 
matical learning and mechanics. 

Their printing, like the trade in Flanders and Holland, 
goes to other books rather than German —Chieffy French 
literature and the moſt popular Latin claſſics.— And there are 
already two Journals, one in French, and one in German, 
printed at Nieuweid.— For it is not found neceſſary to have 
any impoſitions on the preſs there. In public conduct, as 
well as private life, what is wiſe and virtuous, cannot have 
any thing to fear! | 
The prince in the mean while, has advanced in the ad- 
vancing welfare of all around him. And without the ſmalleſt 
ſcandal, like begging or extorting a ſingle rix- dollar from 
his people, but merely from his own money funds, he has 
built two new palaces, from which the eye of morality, 
as well-landſcape, may revel with fair ſatisfaction, over the 
ruins of the old. The caſtle of enen upon a rock, 
is another fine object to him. 

But his beſt objects, though he has an horizon of thirty 
leagues, are thoſe which have been raiſed by himſelf. Each 
ſubſtantive good work, for the proſperity of the common 
weal, to ſoothe the lot, and to ſatisfy the neceſſities of our 

common nature. To aid the advances of civilization- and 
on his appointed ground, to leave life better than he found it. 
Such is the praiſe of the prince of Neuwied. The rare and 
enviable praiſe. He began life with the treaty of Vienna, 
and he ends as gloriouſly as he began it. He was employed, 
in making peace, once but in making war, never. 
| And yet, as times go, he might have pleaded poverty in 
apology for any affection he might have had to the obvious 
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: ö profits of war—for there are but ſeven and twenty villages, 
; and thre: towns, in the whole of his little territory and 


his revenues at the firſt, were not much more than an 
hundred thouſand florins! . 


2  _ Bluſh, grandeur, bluſk——Proud as is win; Mews 
; Leue fars—hide your diminiſhed rays, | 
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.COBLENTZ,. 


' THE time for ſeeing Coblentz was in the winter of 
r1591-2—then the French princes were there; with all 
their followers—a council, an adminiſtration, ambaſſadors, 
and an army.—It was then a hard matter to get into the 
town, and till harder to get any thing when you were in. 
Lord 8 —, then going down the Rhine, from his friend 
_ Mr. Gibbon, at Lauſanne, was, I believe, forced t to ſtay and 
 {leep, if he could, on board his bark. 

The princes then lived in the hotel of the Comte Vander 
|  Leyen, Rue St. Caſtors—the ftreet going down towards 
the Pont Volant.—A large old houſe, built on all fides of 
2a quadrangle ; where there was nothing- good, but the 
| ſpace of the building, the court-yard, and the garden. 
They held a kind of court five times a week—and for thoſe 
occaſions, two rooms were laid into one—that they were 


not the ſame as to ſymmetry nor fize—and that the furni- 
ture, curtains, girandoles, &c. were totally different. The 
court was at night, about ſeven o'clock to ten. And open, 
I believe, very generally to all comers. Almoſt every man 


there ſeemed a ſoldier and whether in uniform or not, 
all, with no exception that I ſaw, were in boots. Comte 
d' Artoĩs himſelf was ſo dreſſed, and all his people - in ſhort, 


every body but Monſieur and the Elector. Four or five 
Hundred people might be preſent. The r room was as full as 


it could hold. 


At one end of the room, the right on j entering there 


were four or five card-tables, where the French princes 


vere at play, the Elector and his fiſter, ſome other ladies, a 


nobleman or two, two or three French officers, / 
5 (that Prince Naſſau who is now in the 


ſervice 
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fervice of Pruſſia), They played very low and at ol 
games, as Loo and Caſino. 
There were fifteen ladies preſent, of whaws twelve or 


thirteen were French. Their names, for obvious reaſons, it 


yet might be improper to mention. Mad. C. afterwards openly 

in Champagne, was not in the room. Nor another beautiful 
lady of great elegance and merit. And there were nearly, 
if not quite, all the French women of much faſhion then at 
Coblentz. 

The card-playing ceaſed * nine eee 8 
the princes mixed in the crowd, who made openings for 
them as they paſſed, They, both, were very unaſſuming : 

nodding and talking, familiarly, with all around them. 

- When the Elector and his ſiſter left the room, the princes 
immediately followed. They went down ſtairs together, 
with ſome ſmall ceremony, but with much more kindneſs, 
And at the coach-door, when they took leave of each other, 
there was a ſhew of fincere and unaffected feeling i in it, on 
both ſides, equally very ſtrong, It was a parting, that 


would have done for an uncle and his nephews on a longer 


ſeparation than theirs was likely to be. In any other place, 
and time, it might have ſeemed too much, perhaps, for a 
mere -night (and it was no more). But, W their 
circumſtances, it was not ſo. 
I was with a young man of Hons mind, Mr. eee 
the nephew of Lord K. —and he thought and felt as I did. 
It was an interview ſingularly impreſſing. 15 
When the Elector drove away, the princes returned up 
ſtairs, where the crowd continued as before. About ten, 
they left the room. Neither the Elector's miniſter, Baron, 
Dumenick — nor M. de e Calonne, were preſent,  _ 
Thus it was five times in a week—on the intervening 


evenings, Sundays and Thurſday, the ſame ſort of aſſembly, 


were at the Elector's palace. Where the room, and all the 


nn luſtres, &c. were very magnificent —but all the 
vt | gentlemen, 
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gentlemen in "OY as before—the crowd was very great; 
as I ſhould think, above fix hundred peoplé - when the 
Elector and his miniſter, the princes and their ſuite, enter- 
ed, and paſſed to the upper end of the room here there 
were a few card-tables, as before. The princes had ex- 
ternally no inconſiderable ſtate. For, beſides the parade of 
councils, audiences, and reviews, they ſtill endured the ſame 
guard as they had at Paris, The four hundred who uſed to 
attend Monſieur and Comte d'Artois, all had come over. 
Of the King's troop, the garde du corps, two-thirds r 
hundred), were alſo with the princes. 5 0 8 

The French troops then at Coblentz, and near it, were 
chiefly cavalry - and the temporary apparatus, ſtabling, 
magazines of forage, &c. were rather curious. Reckoning 
draft-horſes and all, we were told there were at one time 
more than eight thouſand horſes; but we ſaw nothing to 
make us believe it. And in all, they reckoned upon having 
twenty thouſand. But they were not the only unfortunate | 
people who have reckoned without their hoſt. | 5 

The infantry, as the Mirabeau (the Viſcount) corps, Mr. 
Sinclair's—the Scotch -part of the Iriſh brigade the 
Anvergne, d' Allemagne Royale, &c. &e. were cantoned in 
the neighbouring towns. Party, the whole time, ran high, 
and ſo unabated by any exigence, that old M. de Conde was 
the whole time at Worms. And M. de Breteuil, another 
man of ſmall parts, but nn for aſp | 
with him, 

The councils, which were often ene were held at che | 
prince's lodgings. The princes were accuſtomed to attend. 
NI. de Calonne, the main-ſpring of every movement, was 
of courſe there ſo was M. Le Baron Duminich, the W 
of the Elector. The foreign miniſters alſo, ſometimes were 
ſummoned and any man of figure in the ſervice, as the 

Prince Naſſau, &c. The councils ſometimes were long 
CON” on which the Czarina ſent her ſecond 
Hh diſpatck 
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diſpatch (the firſt had the pecuniary. ſupply) with the ad- 
dreſs to the French army there, the council which met 
ber ande tan, contiqucd til f in the eyeing, | 

There were ſome few eccleſiaſtics who had Joined 
the forces at Coblentz—and amon g them, two biſhops--- 


St. Omer and Arras. The ambaſſadors to the French 
princes, there at that time, were from Sweden and Ruſſia. 
A Spaniſh ambaſſador was then ſaid to be- on his route. 


There was alſo ſaid to be an humble agent or two from 
courts of Jeſs charaFer, but they were held, as z unders 
ſtood, very properly, in the dark. _. _{ ... 
The reſidence of M. de Calonne was in che new A Gquare 
1 as it is called, after the electors name) at the 
corner oppoſite the palace, next the river and the Char- 
een he held à regular office of half 2 dozen 
commis, with his brother the abbè; and himſelf alſo works» 
ing with his untiring ſpirit and capacity, from morning to 
night. Promptitude and perſeverance, generally to be 
found but in two different and conſtructed minds, are in 
His mind united, When Mr. W—— wrote his celebrated 
anſwer to Lord H- ex improviſo, in a rapid moment, 
amidſt the diſtractions of à public meeting in Guildhall, 
there was ſufficient praiſe upon the merit of ſpeed. Odd 
exertions of the ſame ſort M. de C. did daily, in the un. 


delayed furthering of diſpatches. And too probably, ſome - 


times, not without the faults of genius; Ay Nauen to 
the allurement of the firſt idea. 

Before the ſupply came from Ruſſia, there had been leſs 
conſiderable contributions from different quarters. On any 


emergence, M. de C. made a facrifice from his on re- 


ſources. The We 0, was vnceafingl ee and 
kind. 

Doh the corps of; emigrants at x mg were, „ for 
ou moſt part, officers, yet. ſome of them were in want of 
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fore forma and. pay diſtributed, PP — ton 
daily diſtribution of the mereſt neceſſaries · the cavalry 
officers had at the rate of fixty livres a month; the in- 
fantry, forty Heres But it was officially announced as 
an army notice, that in compliance with the obvious exigen- 
cies of the time, thoſe gentlemen who could, ſhould, do 
_ without the money—leaving'their arrears to be paid at a 
more convenient ſeaſon. | And accordingly moſt of them did 
leave it. For, to do them juſtice, whatever may be the opi- 
nion on their cauſe, cæluim non animum, the pecuniary fails 
ing was in their circumſtancesonly, and not in their ſpirit 
We dined with ſome officers of the garde du corps; and 
one of them ſaved us from a trifling impoſition, We could 
get no ſmall money in change, and ſo, what was wanting, 
one of them diſburſed for us, When we went to pay him, 
he was on guard at the prince'ss No importunity could 
poſitively make him take the money; and no Mternative 
occurred, but to toſs it into his ſword-hilt, 
In the gentlemen with whom we were fo lucky to ts. 
ciate, what was gay and difintereſted, was not the only good 
part of their mind. We ſaw, in more than one inſtance, 2 


trying proof that they had candor at heart—that they felt 


correctly, and that, even when obviouſly againſt themſelves, 
they had fortitude to avow their feeling. Thus at our 
dinner, 'two officers about the princes joined heartily in 
praiſing the admirable talents of our chief parliamentary 
| ſpeakers in oppoſition ; and, rather ably, quoted, through 
the French tranſlation, from Mr, Sheridan's ſpeeches and 
Mr. Fox, as well as Mr. Burke. At another table, an Eng- 
liſh gentleman, with at leaſt as much of man as wit about 
him, produced, with his uſual independence, -a panegyric on 
Condorcet—when, to the aſtoniſhment of all, he was joined 
dy another perſon, in talents and poſition, of all the French- 
men at Coblentz, the firſt! He praiſed Condorcet too for 
the extent and vigor of his powers but did not think his 
H h 2 accompliſh- 
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accompliſhments preciſely fit for the unceaſing rapidity of 
| the work he had then undertaken, his daily journal l The 
Elector's miniſter, a very capable gentleman, was there, and 
fo were other- men. of parts, the nephew and brother of 
M. de Calonne—and it cannot but gratify them to be re- 
minded of a trait in their excellent friend, fo admirable for 
many fine endowments, but for none more eſpecially, than 
che moſt delicate candor, the moſt liberal conſideration ! . 
As to the political plans of the French cabinet then at 
Coblentz, it is much eaſier and more ſure, to ſpeak but 
negatively, to ſay what they were not, rather than what 
they were. They were not, I have reaſon to believe, fo 
guilty nor ſo mad, as to think of attempting a reſtoration of 
deſpotiſm. They talked with due ſenſibility and ambition 
of a free conſtitution - but with what modifications they 
might mean, I know not: I do not think they knew them- 
ſelves. Monteſquieu's traditionary fame of the Engliſh 
| ſyſtem paſſed there as elſewhere, more read than under. 
ſtood—for it is, eſſentially in the books, a popular ſyſtem — 
and to be popular ſeems an univerſal inſtinct, felt alike by 
the vicious and the good; with the one, it is an + 0 
and a pleaſure; with the other, a duty and a reward. 

The effect of ſo many ſtrangers in the town, was very 
viſible, not merely in the markets, by the increaſed ſtir and 
prices there - but in the diminution of ſtir elſewhere Ihe 
towns- people and the peaſants ſeemed over- awed out of all 
national character nay, in ſome inſtances, to have loſt the 
moſt ordinary powers of locomotion and ſpontaneity—like 
what ſome naturaliſts os when a 7 ee to 
have hatched a cuckoo. - 

However, with a ſenſation; kar and; an ants 
W tingling after numbneſs, the burghers began, rather 
awkwardly, to fling about, and oppoſe the continuance of 
the French. Even the magiſtrates made remonſtrance !— 
eee e Ga an even com. 
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merce to fail rather than bate a Jot of A e W or 
perſonal picque 

They were anſwered as perverſe folly W N to be. 
The French were ſuffered to ſtay at Cohlentz till the ap- 
pointed time for their march —a march that led them to 
be ſacrificed, by combined perfidy, in Champagne. In the 
mean while, there could be one effe from their ſtay, and 
that for the place, muſt have been good the circulation of 
money among the. moſt uſeful trades. So that the French 

at Coblentz, like the Engliſh in Flanders, muſt have enrich- 


ed their neighbours, however ** might as to have 
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COBLENTZ. | 
| Fraternis cumlandus aquis, vos pergit bet. 


coblEvrZ has many local ener 


duildings, fine ſcenery, concurring rivers, (and hence its 
name) wines too that never fail, pit coal, lime, and wood. 


It is, except it be Meintz, the beſt reſidence on the Rhine. 
The Moſelle too, which here joins the Rhine, ſhould 
alſo be worth talking of, or elſe Auſonius muſt have talked 
much in vain, For he has given it almoſt five hundred 
verſes; which, in their turn, appropriate every thing which 
could come within his reach from art, from accident, or 


nature. And to crown the whole, as he thinks, he calls 
on Homer to give up his Simois, and Virgil the Tyber; as 


if, apart from poetical convenience, there had been any 
local preference or elementary charm either in one or the 


| other, 


Fraternis cumulandus aquis—vos pergite juni 
Et mare purpureum gemino propellite tractu. 


This too, though good as precept, prophecy will not hold 


for after all the tributary ſtreams from the Necker, the 
Mein, and the Moſelle, &c. this accumulation of waters, 
magnificent as it is, ends in a mode unworthy its ſwelling 


temper, and full command of 'circumſtance, without an 
æſtuary and without a name, errorem fortuna tuum, in a 
dirty and ruinous alliance with the frogs _ the fens, the 
lakes and the logs of Dutchmen ! ; 

| Yet as to the poetry of Italy and ian if it cannot 


hold water, it need not to be beat from its wine—at leaſt 


not by any thing to be got on the Moſelle. The Moſelle 
„ | os 
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is a 2 ſmall and bad edition of what you have upon the Rhine. 
The Rhine wine becomes, under propitious aſpects and foſ- 
tering ſkies, thriving, venerable, and mild, The Moſelle | 
is ever auſtre, cheerleſs, and weak—and ſeemingly incor- 
rigible, never gets thoſe rich, gay, companionable qualities 
which the ſun gives*to the growth of Burgundy, the Faler- 
nian vineyard, and the Alicati (which is Greek)—and 
which, but very ſeldom, Hockheim and Oppenheira, are 
found gathering from time. Bad Moſelle, and worſe beer, 
are the ordinary beverage ; but at all proper tables there is 
French wine, and what the a gr call Old Hock, * 
Rhine wine). 
On the vineyards, 3 as on every other 0 object i in art 
or nature, the Prince Biſbop, like a virtuous and philoſo- 
nic. man, as he is, has given correſponding care. But 
care, even like his, cannot reverſe the laws of foil and ty, 
of heat and cold. 

What can hs dane; 5 has- tried, and wil I hope long 
continue .trying to.do. He has reviſed every department 
of the ſtate, and fearleſs of what folly and corruption 
canted about innovation, he has co- operated with the peo- 
ple for every poſſible reform. The impoſitions are leſſened 
the magiſtracy are puriſied the police, in all its parts, 
importantly improved commerce quickened and extended 
—ſcience cultivated and life, i in FA detail, made better, 
witer; and happier! 

In ſome regions, God knows with how noch, reaſon, the 
name of ruler is never mentioned without inconceivable ab- 
horrence of what is guilty, and contempt at what is baſe. 
But it is not ſo at Coblentz. There the people, apparently 
to us unanimous, were laviſh of none but the kindlieſt 
opinions towards the prince, and expreſſions of the beſt 
earned praiſe. They ſpoke of him as happily exalted above 
the mean amuſements of a court, or the dark deſigns of it! 
Of a large en ide. ** and a free. mutored 1 am- 
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"They told us, . would thing its, 2s w. we 8400 it, Wink 


the rapture due to truth recording good "deeds;"that. in the 


<a. 5 


time which the preſent Clement had been their chief magi- 
ſtrate, 'the whole ſtate had put on mended looks! and was 
not in fact like the ſame 'So much was thelr whole con- 
Kitution, f in powers, in principles, in purſuits, in opinions, | 
and j in manners, all ſubſtantially _ N FISRY wy Inch Ares 
ſor the better! od 

In ſi pite of his 28 not leſs likely to be free mind- 
ed, but more liable to ſeem tender at any flaviſh prejudice 


that might brutally affail him, he ſtruck at error, though 


perhaps, i in ſome ſort, convenient to his own circumſtances, 
and certainly pretending to ſome ſanction from time 


And he aimed, effectually we truſt, in the proper place. 


The root he pointed at! as the Ecillful woodman might, 


| who ſces heights that he cannot reach, and width that he 


learning, claflical taſte, natural hiſtory, and experimental 
ſcience, are the chief accompliſhments in the compaſs wn 


cannot graſp, in the rank ſpreading of ſome ſycophant 


weed, flouriſhing as it fades the glory of the foreſt | 


The ſchools were the object of the biſhop. 'There n 
ſaw and has ably ſtriven to check, the radical principle of 
error, ramifying into all its fantaſtic forms, from exceſſive 
indulgence, exceſſive mortification, exceſſive ſloth | 

And while he checked he was ready to rectify too. He 
forwarded the uſeful growth, while he lopped the luxuriance, 


and while he weeded the ſoil! Inſtead of the empty noiſe 


and barren verbiage of the ſchools, he has inſtituted the 
living languages and uſeful knowledge! mathematical i 


man—and theſe, it is endeavoured, ſhall flouriſh now 'on 


ſuperſtition, unconditional ſubjection, and all thoſe mockeries 
a 


* 


60 
the ground before defiled, with polemic divinity, monaſtic 5 
te 
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tend ed nothing but general 
frame in vulnerable, but dim, to the vileſt evils which can 
aſſail us the peſtilence which walketh i in zan 
the horrors of a dungeon with a chain! | 
Beſides aboliſhing theſe abominable evils, he has e 
wiſe need to rectify action in its ſource. He has founded 
an eſtabliſhment for widows and orphans—he has began 
and continued it from his own ere, and thus, 9 
bly called on others to complete it. e e een RD, 
He has prohibited extravagant Kaese « «They: are,” 
ſaid he 4 vain, an idle offering to the dead, ae, 't the 
c« diſtreſs, and ſometimes to the ruin of the liv ts 
He has eſtabliſhed public OE vith all the ee. 
of inſtruments, charts, and globes. Fu 
He has ſuggeſted and formed an MONEY 19000 Wet 
That the Roman empire, in its beſt days, did not think of. 
—He has added to it, like them, an ah gene ow chat 
neceſſary element is now continually ſupplied! 4 
The roads in the electorate of Treves, now 1 the 
turnpike truſts near London they, near London, are done 
by the collective powers of the people. Through Treves, 
the prince, with all the merit, is to have all the praiſe. 
He has with the magnificence of real uſe; ſhaming all pre- 
tenders to the heroic, expended on this object 350,000 
crowns'!. And through the whole territory the people ac- 
cordingly bleſs him} The roads are excellont—and Part. 
have foot paths, poſts, and mile ſtones! SEED 
All chis good, and much more, Ne Rub Getis<cnmtle rh 
ſenſible departure, as to expence, from the eſtabliſhed rule! 
c have not, it is true,” fays the prince ©« accumulated 
cc x private treaſure but, neither, have I taken from the 
« treaſure of any other! I have not begged nor borrowed 
« from the Ju 6 ings kroutzer f. wow eat + 
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The elector, with his arch-biſhopric of Tre ves, holds the 
biſhopric of Augſbourg, and the provoſtſhip of Ellwangen, 
Both of which furniſh revenue and an honorary title, if 
honour there can be in profit without equivalent labour to 
deſerve it— for the chapter and magiſtrates of Augſbourg 
and Ellwangen, diſcharge all the functions of government, 
civil and eccleſiaſtical, without any aid from the elector. 
The archbiſhop to which the electoral dignity connects, 
is elected by the Chapter of 'Treves—and all the forty 
canons muſt be of uninterrupted nobility through ſixteen 
deſcents, both paternal and maternal. . Every body ſees,” 
ſaid Duke how much this muſt preſerve the 
« unerting ſagacity, the incorruptible purity of every mea- 
« ſure!” When choſen, the <eleftor is inveſted by the 
emperor and confirmed by the pope. To this as to all 
biſhoprics, the elegible age ſhould be thirty. But with this, 
as. with more {homentans e 3 his os; can 


diſpenſe, 
The territory of the cl] is VOIR 135 1 — 1 


not reckoning Augſbourg and Ellwangen, which are about 


forty miles more. This territory is ſubdivided into thirty- 
ſeven bailliages, with a population in al oo” two ae 
and eighty thouſand, 

The revenues are about 7 3,900l, e which he 
Biſhopric of Augſbourg ſupplies a hundred thouſand florins, 
and Ellwangen eighty thouſand, - The expenditure, with all 

the elector's economy, which is both virtuous and _— 
cannot be made much leſs than the income. 

The government has ſo far a popular caſt, that no pecu- 
niary impoſition can burthen the country but with the par- 
ticipation of the people, teſtified by their deputies, called 
Rates. And they are not only the nominal, but the real 
repreſentatives of the people. There is no ſuch outrage on 


their conſtitution, on the conſtitution of common ſenſe and | 


OY. as any of the OE * nominated. by the 
- 1 ene 


. cy —_— 7 1 1 


mens und powerful, g: two thirds of all the landed | 


are in the Privy Council, the Aulic Council, the Court of 


ſurer. 9 
The electof exerciſes all the funckion- of erde . 
coinage, laws, foreign treaties, puniſhments—which may 0 
include excommunication, baniſhment, and death! But 3 4 
— do him juſtice, are rarely, if ever, included b ß; 
him]! The ecclefiaſtical juriſdiction of Treves uſed ta 1 
_ over Lorraine; and among the ſuffragans of the : 


(44) 
RY the | nobility and N are very nu⸗ 


property between them! | 
The chief adminiſtration. of zadtee a. 


Regency; and Reviſiin. The appellant juriſdiction, in all 
cauſes for above 1000 florins, is to Wetelaer. The right 
de non appellando, otherwiſe wee the tis . 
having once lapſed for want of claim. 

In the councils the members are but few. For the cleftar's 
object being not private peculation, but the public good, he 2 
has in no department encreaſed the number of placemen 
in ſome departments he has diminiſhed them. In the chief 
council, where re urs Pl Ra: 1 bee are 
teduced to four. + 

Tue miniſter of flate (now MM. Dumeniet), an ccdlefiaſ® * 
tical miniſter, a prime lawyer, called Councellor of Re- 
geney, and a marſhall; are the chief chief officers of buſineſs.— - 
For parade there s = chambertain; a cup boaters anda trea- 


archbiſhopric, were Metz, Verdun, Toul, Nanci, and St. 
Drez. When the French revolution, as the Engliſh refors _ 7 | 
85 en eb e e de ona. KY 
tenure ſo aboliſhed. — — As | oy jt: 
eee of eme. amn Some of -} 


the genera charafer of th council Cane Is 
; 11 . 5 


6 24 


dent ac quieſcence way have hi 5 „ 22 W ng conempl 

claire; i bo hecid ts owt nog oh k bene, 
The military eſtabliſhment is bees ae er of ſenſe 

and feeling becomingly"moderate=on e ee 


| and adout thirty or forty hoeſe, te Dh ag 74l 


The eccleſiaſtical order are bree 0 - 
lentz alone there are five churches, two of them with nu- 
merous and wealthy chapters, and ſeventeen convents. At 
Treves, with as many churches and chapters, the mona- 
ſeries are thirty-five. ' As to the value of theſe appoint- 
ments, the canons are 2000 florins the livings generally 
one to three or four thonfand livres. The clergy, particu- 
larly abbayes and other groſs ſinecures, have been lately 
taxed, moſt properly for the ſupport of the new uſeful 
ſchools. Above 6000 florins a year have been fo levied. An 
operation this, by which the demon of ſuperſtition may be 
gradually wrought to defeat itſelf, Of the nobilit! , who are 
alſo numerous, theſe families are the moſt leading, Metter- 
nich, Vander Leyen, Kempeuſch, nee MPI 
Boos, and Kerpen. 

About Coblentz, as through the reſt of Geben the 
odors not, like many of the noble families in England, 
employed in uſeful arts and extenſive: commerce. The 
elector has done much for their encouragement—and nature 
has done more. But referring to the manifeſt opportu- 
nities of the place, the two arms of Coblentz, as an old 
claſſical writer calls the Mofelle and Rhine, yet are ſuffered 
to continue idle. For commerce, Coblentz ſeems the beſt 
poſition on the Rhine, | And two or three active able Eng 


Soy — —-— — 


The taxes are v chiefly duties on Selle eee | 
7 ſalt, &c. The duties are levied at n 


— r 1 


( 248 ? 
toll kouſes on che rosde and rivers, and ben cel 


valorem, muſt be reciprocally liable to fail of equity and effect 
for thoſe who pay the tolls and them who receive it. 
There is a ſort of poll tax of a florin a year on each family 


f of which is mitigated on the widow. And a land 


tax nearly as light as in the electorate of Cologne, and more 
un all rents, tithes, and any income whatever. 


On the whole, life, for economic advantages, is not low. 
Money goes as far as at Cologne. For the general ſyttem 


of government the eccleſiaſtical are better than the lay 


electorates for there can be no ſuch peſtilent miſchief as 2 
minority and the age required, thirty inſtead of eighteen 
years, implies a better hope, that he who is employed in the 


arduous: office of government, will be leis unable to govern 


from any. burthen for a family ; no young Julus, &c. And 


in not meddling with wars either as a. diverſion or à trade. 
Na prince is to be ſold and no peaſant *. _—_— Public 


5 debt, conſequently, there can be none. ̃ 


In the arts o ng, 


building, the country is not backward. The ſoil aids them 
in the one, and materials in the other. The farms have no 
peculiarity at all noticeable. The new ſquare, Clemenſtadt, 


FF ne 


with rough tone and ſtucco. 8 7a p61 


The elector's palace is one ne beſt buildings PRE FIRE 
pn though the roof of black flate, with the number of 
chimneys and windows in the attics, ſpoil the effect of the 
facade, where the lower parts are in a good ſtyle, with an 


Ionic portico, and dependant colonades along an extent of 


The internal diſpoſition is ſufficiently ſplendid and gay. 


| The rooms of ceremony are nine in ſuite the one in the 


e RO OerY ans nnn 


1 „ 


— 120 by 48. This gallery has five windows tö the 
Rhine and oppoſite to them five looking - glaſs doors, which 
oecaſionally remove, leaving very cleverly ſa many open- 
ings between pillars, and ſo uniting with another half of the 
fame ſize. Here it was the evening aſſemblies of the ee | 
met, when the French Princes were at Coblepts.. 

The French, with their gobelin work, have hg: 3 4 


monopoly of all Europe, but England, In England, taſte and 


cleanlineſs have changed it for ſomething better. At Cob- 
tentz the gobelin, the chief rooms, except the throne, Sc. 
which according to cuſtom are crimfoii—as the * man 
faid, < like the trumpet in battle!” 7 

- The imitative arts offer nothing very abe ee are 
forty or fifty portraits by Germans, about as far from Law- 
tence arid Beechy, as they are from Raffaelle's, Pope Urban, 
and Leonardo of himſelf; Menagcot, the Frenchman, has 
given four large pictures of Antony, Scipio, Beliſarius, and 


Paul —and there is a model of Mad. Langham, with her 


child, at the reſurrection, awaking from their tomb. It is 
with models, as with ſketches, they are almoſt alwrays more 


impreſſing than finiſhed works. For finiſhing weakens, as 


it were by dilation, the ſpirited eſſence of original ideas. 
And the emotions which all men may feel, very few have 


ability to expreſs. It is ſo with the exquiſite ſkeiches of the 
preſident in our popular academiy. It is ſo in this model of 
the monument, in ſuch juſt repute, at Hindjebank near 
Berne. The model too has the conſecrating line from 
Haller, and which he, like Boerhaave and Linneus, illuſtri- 
ous for the piety as well as philoſophy of his opinions, de- 


rirves from the ſource the moſt high and the moſt holy, the 


ſpirit of God in the language of his ſons Lord, here T 
« am, and the child which thou us ene ge 
e which thou haſt given me, have I loſt none. | 
The palace though new, and on the whole e ag 
not yet any ground made into pretty la pe abaut it. 
* | | 5 Hard 
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Hard as it ah hr land, it ſeems yet harder to adory 
it. That is to come, when the fulneſs of time will let it, 

and the maturity of taſte. Could we diſpoſe it, that point 
ſhould not linger. The genius of cultivation ſhould have 
powers equal to the genius of the place, For the Rhine 
winds round it with objects of ſingular magnificence,— 
The Chartreuſe on one hill, and Ekrenbreitftien on the other 
—a fortreſs on a mountain, which for IHnpoſing romantic 
effect may be ſecond to Gibraltar. 

We cannot therefore wiſh with more good will to the 
place—and yell remembering the unexpected kindhefs and 
advantages we had there, we ſhould not teſtify lefs. Towe — 
to Coblentz fome hours and views of life, among the moſt | 
extraordinary which can be compaſſed in the ſurpriſes of 
talents and of chance, and in the wonders of contraſt, in 
temper ſtruggling with deſtinyl whoſe extremes, like thoſe 
of elementary heat and cold, are extraneous merely, and 
Jeave the unconquerable ſpirit with will to rectify, with 
power to redreſs itſelf of all. What Fontenelle therefore, 
with his Zdees du Brau, would have referred to the beautiful 
of action, and ue Tn would haye ſeized a as a a fit theme for 
the Falter” 
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i ene ed e to ne of th det in ue 
for any body on whom vou may have a of abit. If you 
are, in luck, it may do for him in limine, in the firſt alle 
up the ſteep, ſtoney, mountain of Ehrenbreitſtien) He 
may break his neck. or if only a collai bone: it 5 _ 


fice! as in the caſe, of King William, in ee 


| Secondly—if he. looks at the fortreſs of Ebrenbreit 
hows there is is a view over twenty or hirt 2 — 
Mentz to Luxembourg from Luxembourg to Cleves he 


may chance to ſec ſome of the good citizens, of Mentz, here 


taken care of ſince the ſiege and with humanities too, 
like the priſon, worthy. of the twelfth, century All that 


may make a tug at his heart l and then, like Lord Falk- 


land, drooping under the woes of patriotiſm, he may never 
ugh more !—or if he has the heart of a Roman, emperor 


in his boſom, be mm die anette wht wil pang 


grieve! 
'Third—ſhould ke: {arrive ſo 1 e _ tis all 


twenty German ſtanden or leagues, with the other trials of 
German roads, German poſt-horſes, and more feræ, German 
poſtillions to boot —of courſe, the odds are ſo many againſt 


him, that he may depart like — ———» in a pafſion*, 
There are, however, trees enough, if every man could 


that way get rid of his care—oak, elm, aſh, and often in 


large maſſes, like foreſts—all particularly fine, and moſt in- 
effably fo the Elector for to him they belong. When 


they cut any trees, they leave two or three feet of the ſtem, 


which ſoon having ſhoots and foliage on all ys . A 
een hedge, neither ugly nor weak | 


The Reader is requeſted to fl vp the hank Gove, 1s tern Ui fever 
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from 9085 Bacon 185 nn | 
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the prince ſaid, with much dexterity and' finefſe—« What” 


& you expect our wovdtheit to be as himble-fingered as the | 


« financiers ar with youz ind: that our bills, Ike you?” 


d taxes, ſhould cut up every thing by the roots l! ? 
The new plantations too, are prodigious—chiefly of pop- 


lars and firs. The ſoils are, where not rocky ſand and 
clay. There is a little gravel.— Some of the clay is red, as 
in Devonſhire, of the ſame hue, but not the Lune depth is 


the vein” Nor is there any thing like the ſame. abundance 
or force in the crops.—On the weſt-fide of the Rhine, on 
the laſt week of July (27th) the corn was houſed, ard the 


land ploughed on tlie oppoſite ſide, in Limbourg, a week 
after, no corn was cut, and moſt of it was as green as in 4 
cold wet ſummer of Scotland the ſummer had been im- 
moderately Hor. The huſbandry ſeems periurious ; ; with 
more rye and barley than wheat there is but little natural 
graſs,” pt ne TORY We OE OR OO 
fort. 

The effet . e b W to the N ths 
hd vaſt dimenſions of each diſtribution.” The ſhapes and 
ſurfaces of lands in Yorkſhire and Cornwall are very huge. 
But here, informe, ingens, the magnitude is monſtrous, al- 
moſt to deformity. It was Auguſt when we paſſed—but in 
ſpite of ſun-ſhine and warmth,” it was dull and dreary, 
wherever the woods failed. The farms too, like the aſpect 
of the country, are enormous. the houſes are very few; 


hedges there are none land except in the mile-ſtones, the 
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thought it worth while to enquire by whom, by Maredi, an 
Italian, and Prenge, of Manheim,—The whole coſt, five- 


and labour, of the beſt workmen, but 33 kreutzers a day 


hundred and fifty to three hundred, completely firſt-rate z 


_ gofition and falls alarm! Some mig gee 


the town, | And prior to any other, it had what the Pro- 


e ) „ 


At Frankfort,. however, and — around. "Mp 
Fre apo move again—naturally ſhowy, 2 
in the bleſſings of a Republia, formed on independ- 
ence; toleration, and peace. 

"Bayer, wade. e andert u org Hegg And 
tradeſmen there, diſplay a ſplendor, of wealth and elegance, 
not out-done even in all the uſeful magnificence of merchants 
in. London. The houſe of Mr. Schweitz, the banker, which 
we ſaw, is a ſpecimen, really not a little curious, both for 
expence and taſte, He has ſix rooms in ſuite—the two beſt 
40 and 36 by 24, lofty in proportion, with painted cielings, 
Scaglionla columns, inlaid floors, double chimneys, double 
doors, and what-not—-ſtairs with ſtatues in the niches, baths, 
court-yard, &c. &c. &c. The deſigna were given, for we 


cighths. of a million (florins)!. where materials, untaxed a 
and contiguous, are fiſty per cent. cheaper than in London; 


There are many commercial houſes; not leſs than two 


And I believe verily, with a character too no leſs abſolute. 
and adorning. Altogether free from any of that political 
latitude, which, we once heard, had been the misfortune of 
another town, Where more than one tradeſman, of ten 
d a year, and with manners and endowments, as 


| they ſaid, yet more alluring, had been, literally, at the back ; 
of ſome miniſter—technically ſuſpicious, and morally low ! 1 
and yet even ſuch men, capital as they were, on ſuch infti- - ; 
gation, n. baſe, had copſented, aſtoniſhingly, to 


conſcious of miſchief, and aboye it—like the mob only, and 
not like the pickpockets at a fire. Indeed, energy of cha- 
racter, both intellectual and moral, is the recorded renown 


5 teſtant 


9 
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UE 
Knut Healer wen Lovin mw honour, the right is Sed 


| mach fo fantaſtically uſweped by the Papes —and, in ſpite 


preſent glory of the people, and their reward, in ny 
plex bleſſings, fo derivatively enjoyed | | = 39 
Opinions are free, And thus, ike che 1 


nation to putreſcence, And with their purity, they have 
kept their variety too. Perhaps a grateful offering in this 


ſight, who has made manifold works but in wiſdom all - 


All nations, and languages to do him fervice|—whov has 
 gracioully vouchſufed the ſame lights unto-all-—but wich dif- 
ferent interventions, with different poſitions, with different 
powers, to ſpeculate upon each. Who has uniformly writ- 


ten his Jaw in each heart, but has organiſed with diverſity, 


to us, darkly as we ſee, admirable, each tongue which may 
tell indeed, each nerve which can feel it 0 Lord, how 


manifeſt are they works; in wiſdom haſt thou made them all. 


&* Impulſore Chriſti,” ſays Sactonius, and perhaps blatt. 
| phemoufly, on the perſecutions of Claudius, but every mind, 
e ee 
jects, Far? eee To the code of Carolina, 
vable demand for i 8 providently diftvibured by 


c 


pleaſed them e God has given, liberty of com> 
ſcience to aM! 

Thus Frankfoer, too, feldes 284 aba the mind, 
wich objets He and emotions of candour and benevolence l 
| wich the venerable fight of a peopled and buſy town, be- 
n 


pus walk and i, OE OO 


fucceſofully the impoſitions of Rome! to refit the fopre. 
Dh e Tpickt Tus bee dn fubained u b hy 


ments, have eſcaped all forced, artificial, tendency, by ftag- | 
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1 life, bent, before the God of univerſal good, 
humbly, but zealouſly, to work together with him, and 
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ſpeed, undelayed by any human perverſion, his e, 


peace, freedom, neighbourhood, fraternity, to all! 


In this manner, to the mind's eye, indeed to the 8 


ſenſe, the public worſhip of Frankfort is its moſt attractive 
| feature. | For 1 it is not only all voluntary, but far beyond the | 


magnitude of the place, magnificent! With newebuilt cha- 


pels for each perſuaſion ; ſome. of them ſplendid, with 
. ſcaglioula columns and other ornaments, but all of them, a 
model for Rome and London, in the neceſſary attractions of 


perfect cleanlineſs, g99d e "Ob warmth, and 
ventilation. 

Not, that, 0 architecture, Almoſt every 8 . 
tive, is here complete. The fronts, undiſtinguiſned from 


common dwelling-hquſes, want the portico and calonades, 


of ſuch appropriate decorum, for the congregation to iſſue. 


The light too, through common ſaſhes, is an apparatus not - 


leries, though not pent up with ſuch penury of ſpace as 
where chapel-dealing is a trade, yet needleſsly offend the 


eye; with a diſtribution, which nothing but uſe, and the 


more becomingly predominant ideas of the ſolemn ſervice, 
can prevent all, from pronouncing barbarops, and as ſuch, fit 


for nothing but to be diſmiſſed !—Natura' tua vi, the light 


ſhould derive from above, and the form ſhauld be a round. 
Michael Angelo (if he is any authority in architecture) Brat 
manti, and whoever elſe might work at St, Peter's, have 
proved even there, how ſide- lights muſt fail. Or if they 
ever can be admiſſible, that the as an, form of them 
muſt be the window of Palladiol -  *. 

This is made manifeſt by Mr, Wyatt, in his defigns for 


| the chapel at Kentiſh-Town. , A wark; though ſmall and 


frugal, yet of ſuch taſte, contrivance, and knowledge pf ef: 


fett —as are not unworthy of his genius, A. genius, which 
in his firſt grand effort diſplayed powers more tranſcendant 


e 
138 * than 
* 
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point of circulation, the aſperities of Germany, are ſoftened 
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than any Ence the-dther admired wonder of the fame name, 
the Pantheon at Rome! In a generous ſolicitude for the 
nobleſt art, in the ſervice of the nobleſt object, it were to 
he wiſhed that there was 2 pariſh-church built by him for 
he would certainly. improve the whole interior—and proy 
bably reſtore, with ſome new perfection, if it could be, the- 
form ſo juſtly praiſed in the popular buildings of antiquity, 
where the people met together, connexi gradibus had their 
ſittings, in rows, by gradation riſing from the ground! 
Small as the population of Frankfort is, not more than 
36,000, and rather more than a fixth part of them are 
Jews, The people have contrived to allow themſelves, 
what they conſider as a privilege, a multiplicity in their 
places of worſhip, The Lutherans have ſeven, The Ca- 
tholics as many. The Jews have a ſynagogue, The Cale 
viniſts two chapels. One of the laſt is French. and · that, 
with the Egliſe Reforme, ſhould be ſeen. And there is 


another, which. will he a remarkable building, for a Luthe- 
ran congregation.—It is without angles, but not quite a 
circle — 127 by 102 are the meaſurements, and 86 feet 


high—having two tiers of gallery.—M, Heſſe is the archie 
tet. The red ſtone of which it is conſtructed, comes from 
Franconia and very cheap, as the carriage is water - and 
yet the eſtimates are above half a millions of florins ! and 
that without any per centage for the architect; which, in 


Germany, indeed throughout the continent, is a mode pro- 


perly reprobated, ag a premium for extravagance and waſte. 
M. Heſſe does this as town- architect an office with a ſalary 

of a thouſand crowns a year. They who can be anxious 
about the place where the Electors of the empire have their 
chamber, and where the Emperor is crowned, will find it 


here; in the old Gothic equilateral cathedral, He enters at 
the north door, and his exit is at the weſt. 


The trade of the town is a „ _ 
tereſting, . For through Frankfort, as through a central 


by 
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che productions of better regions by che manufacture of 
England, the wine and oil of France, and the multiplied 
urticles of luxury and uſe from the Eaſt Indies and the 
Weſt,—Woollen cloth, Mancheſter goods, hardware, but= 
tons, &c. are our manufactures that have the moſt favour. 
And it was an honeſt gratification to hear, the reputed 
well-won ſuperiority of our tradeſmen that bills on Lon- 
den were above par two and three per cent.—while, of 
ſome other nations, as in the north of Europe, Ruſſia par- 
ticularly, their paper credit was not current—unleſs in- 
dorſed and vouched by ſome Dutch or Engliſh houſe, 
known capable of the guarantee. The louis d'or alſo is 
generally ſaleable at ſome ſous (10 to 1 6) above par. 
- The Italians ſell ſome manufactured filk—and the Swiſs 
and Geneva people, watch-work and the tools for it. Of 
the two fairs, one at Eaſter, the other in the autumn, the 
circulations, in favourable times, have amounted to two or 
three millions ſterling. The laſt year's commerce e dell, like 
ether needleſs ſacrifices, butchered by the war! $48 
The nominal duration of each fair is ticks revel bin 
really laſting almoſt as long again. The trade of moſt 
moment is diſpatched ſome days before the fair till the 
fourth day of the fair all merchandize paſſes free. Except 
Leipfic, there. is no German fair with ſo much reſort... 
Frankfort once was a prime market for printed books. hut 
the magiſtrates demanding a gratuitous copy of every new 
work, the trade at once fled to Leipſic. A warning this, 
from mutual detriment, againſt arbitrary claims, and ben | 
raſh agitation, either on one ſide or the other, | 
The commercial regulations on bills of aer at 
Frankfort, are different in the fair, and out of it. In the 
fair, the bills, unleſs with a ſpecific mention of another date, 
are payable in the fecond week, On failure of payment, 
they muſt be proteſted on the Saturday in the ſecond week, 
between two 'o'clock and ſun-ſet, At-any other time, the 
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ance with four days grace, Sundays and feſtivals not in- 
cluded, ' At four days fight, there is no grace. The courſe 


at par with London is ata oe dah gas "WHO | 


ſterling. 


public, the government is a cheap thing. And being 
pacific, there is no pretence for any very burthenſome taxes. 
There is no impoſition on real property, in the ſhape of 
land or houſe tax, no tax on windows, hearths, &c. There 
is no poor- rate — no- burthen for ſtreet-police, lights, and 
ſcavangers. What little money is requiſite, ariſes from cuſa 
toms, droits d' entreè, on conſumption, and from a capitation 
alſo well proportioned, and bearing very lightly. 


The capitation is this, a fortune of - 10,000 florins a year | 


pays 52 florins—that is little more than one-half per cent. 
—like the land-tax in Mary-le-bone and ſome other places, 
not a penny and half a farthing in the pound! Thoſe who 
have 5000 florins, pay 26. And they who have no more 
than 500 florins, pay but five kreutzers (not quite an Engliſh 


halfpenny)—in this rate and exhibition of circumſtances, 


| there is no ſchedule made officially, as at Nuremberg, &c, 
but each individual rates and reports himſelf. 


The droits d' entre muſt vary as the quantity of avi 5 


dities muſt be variable. But the revenue from all, including 


the capitations, at the maximum, but Gao guilders, or 
30, Oool. 


— this reſpeQable eden mad 


of courſe elective. The electors are. the bourgeois, about oj 
14, 00. They chuſe a ſenate of fifty-one, and two bourg- 
maſters... There are three judges, alſo elective; and all of 
the Lutheran perſuaſion. None of theſe places are jobs. 


Their remuneration, leſs jn profit than honor, is held in 
this popular preference of their fellow'citizens. The judges 
have 3ool, a year. Such is their fimple and unexpenſive 


apparatus 


Ante in Mees days, reckoning 39-088 the-deyiof 3 : 


Frankfort, 3 bende Being it a re- 
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apparatus for the ke ae den fd wen 6 


Frankfort. 


For the execution of the law, in civil and erfinthal aide, 
the ſenator and judges fit in rotation. The proceedings, 
as elſewhere through Germany, are in writing. And the 
appellant juriſdiction at Wetzlaer, in actions for debt, a 
ſtranger may be arreſted for the ſmalleſt ſums—but a 
bourgeois of Frankfort muſt have a hearing before a judge, 

prior to any arreſt attaching legally upon him. When im- 
priſoned, the creditor muſt maintain them at an expence of 
about fourpence Engliſh the day. There were no debtors 
nor criminals when we were there. The criminals are 
' puniſhed by labour—which is by beating the farras (before 
| deſcribed) to powder, for ſtucco—capital puniſhments are 
very rare. The laſt we heard of was nine years fince, a 
woman for the murder of a child. And the criminal ſuf- 
fered, we were told, not by the gibbet, as men are puniſhed 
but by having the throat cut a puniſhment more offenſive 
and abhorrent than the guillotine, as it imbrues a human 


hand (if an executioner can be called human)! in the — 


abominations of blood. 
The guillotine, by-the-bye, is dad, not truly, to have 
originated with the penal law of Scotland. It is of more 


antiquity, for a fac- ſimile of the inſtrument may be ſeen in 


the well-known work of Bochius, of Antwerp, the 18th 
plate, with fixteen or eighteen Latin verſes, hexameter and 


pentameter, not worth repeating, on the oppoſite page - and 
according to a report, eaſier given than 2 e _ 1 | 


ing was aided by Caracci ! 


On Baron Reiſbeck's authority, the money ſpent 3 in law- 


ſuits was ſaid to be 50,000 rix dollars a year—whatever 
they might be in his time, they are'not ſo now; for the 
game-laws, one chief ſource of the miſchief, are every 


where mg Kg 2 other cauſe of Ds conteſts in 
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the Burgeſs court, and for the magilracy, oppoſition, we 
bound, gradually abating. | 

Reiſbeck, whom, by-the-bye, I never met with till March 


laſt, was praiſed and tranſlated by Mr. Matty, a gentleman 
whom it is impoſſible fo mention without fond and ſtrong 


. emotions of regret, regard, and praiſe —« ſemper acerbums 
ic ſemper honoratum It was the book, which ſtumbling in 


his way urged him to learn German. But the book was 
over- rated by him, whether referred to amuſement or to uſe 
—it is not ample nor correct enough for what is to be didac- 
tic=and it wants elegance and vivacity for what would 


be gay. 


The amuſements of the town, though not inclegaat, are” - 


leſs commanding than the ſerious objects of it. There is a 
theatre, new within theſe twelve years, a rounded oblong, 


with three floors of boxes, not ill-accommodated. As we 


ſauntered about in the uſual ſearch after the fine arts, we 
could hear of none but a Mr. Phorr, a painter of horſes— 
from whom there is nothing to fear * Stubbs, by Sarin, 
or by Gerrard. 


The military eſtabliſhment 3 is no o annoyance to the place. 


For though they have a few ſoldiers, they very properly 
keep them, ſparingly, on ſix kreutzers a day. A peaſant 
_ whoſe mind may be in ſuch a ſtate of exaltation as to go 
for a gentleman ſoldier, may think himſelf well off with the 
cheap celebrity of a hero—ir ſeems to be Ms that 
he ſhould be inſulted with pay! 

Let, as Mr, Cuſtine had thought proper, plaid: all or- 
| 3 to play booty, and marching a detachment to Frank- 
tort, had levied 1,500,000 florins, and demanded 500,000 
more, that, had been a pretence for foreign troops; and a 


corps of Heſſians and Pruſſians were in poſſeſſion of the 


town! The hoſpital was held by 2000 Pruſſians fick ! 
More formidable than thefe, were ſome freebooters we. 
ay at the inn. Where, after upper, i in the 1 public 
LI rooms 
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rooms, 2 gaming bank was opened, with rouge and noir 
but with the good policy and virtuous induſtry of Frank. 


[FE 


fort, it is impoſſible ſuch an evil, ſo e can be ſuffered 


to remain. 


Such is the free city of Frankfort, which has the praiſe 


. of Scaliger, and what is more, which deſerves i it. 


Multa laboratis debet Francferdia ſuleie | 
Muſta racemiſeris vinea culta jugis. * 
Nec tamen in Brutus ſola hac commercia rebus, 
Hie, animi, æternæ ſed cumulentur opes! 
Quod ſi res, paucas, operoſa eſt dicere merci, 
Non mages eſt, cunctas res operoſa dare. 


If the traveller does not go to Mentz, he may ſee at 


Frankfort ſome of the great curioſities in early printing, of 


Fuſt and Schoeffer.— As the Pſalter and Breviary of Mentz 
- the Agenda Moguntina- and Boccatius de Certaldo Fa- 
bula de Segiſmund Filiz Tancreda Principis Salernitani, 


Amora in Guiſcardum a Leandio e in Latinum tran- 


flate - 12 pag. 8 vo. 
Without the year, but with the marks at tha end of Fauſt 
and Schoeffer. 

There are three citations alſo remarkable, of Charles V. 
two of Pope Paul III. to the Archbiſhop of Cologne 
three of Nuncio to the Dean and Canons of Cologne 
this is in eleven pages by Schoeffer. And the Bible of 
1462— with a variation in the printing of the date, viz. in 


Vigilia Aſſumptiones Gloria Virginis Mariæ.— The et is 
not in the other copies. 


THE 
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THE RIVER MAINE TO MENTZ. 


To Switzerland from Frankfort, the direct road is through 
Heſſe Darmſtadt; and ſo croſſing the river Necker, to purſue 
the palatinate, But recoiling from the black and barren 
mount ins athwart the way, and yet more diſguſted with the 


name and the notion of Heſſe, we took a boat at n 


and went down in five hours to Mentz, 

| Rivers, wherever practicable, are ſo delightful as to turn 
a journey into a jaunt. It is fo on the Thames, the Severn 
and the Wye. It is much more ſo in Germany, where 
what you enjoy is enhanced by what you eſcape. Where 
the rivers rid you of the roads, and all thoſe multiplied abo- 
minations, of a certain Prince of Tours and Taxis, being ſtill 
ſuffered to monopolize the whole market, in the * of 
poſtillion in chief! 0 | 

Another bias to this courſe was given, by. „ with 
an object leſs humane; to ſee the laurels, as the craſt call 


it, which the Pruſſians had purchaſed at Mentz! 


% Of Victories, hos which 
The conqueror mourn'd - ſo many fel] * 


The ſiege was juſt finiſhed. On July 15 the laboratory 
fired, and the citadel was burnt! On July 22 the town ſur- 
rendered. On July 25 the Pruſſians had poſſeflion of the 
leading forts, Charles, Philip, Welch, Elizabeth, the Dou- 
ble Fencibles, and the Two Gates of Caſſel.— On July 29 
the capitulation was ſigned. On that day and the following, 
the French evacuated, the convaleſ cent ſick going to Metz 
and Thionville, &c.— And on July 2d we entered it, but 
being ſtopped at the gate, we profited, like Fabius, of delay; 5 
and _— wrote _ the Mexorabilia « the ann | 


+ | . 


"x THE MAINE, 


Says the Aiftionary*, & js a river! which ariſeth on the 
x eaſt-ſde of the circle of Franconia, and running from 
t eaſt to weſt, diſchargeth itſelf into the Rhine at Mentz,” 
—Waſhing, at Frankfort, if it could, not the Augean table, 
but the electorate chamber, in the way. | 
18 | At Frankfort we firſt became acquainted with the Maine, 
| } And though he was moving flow, when we wanted to be 
= going quick, yet difference of opinion did not keep us apart, 
In the manner of one of the fineſt paſſages in the fineſt 
biography we honored him; and he endured us. 
He had to endure much more; for he had to 1 
Fun us, the monſtrous preparations of the war. 
At the firſt village we ſaw, where the magnificence of the 
houſe would not let us reſt on the outſide, we were doomed 
; | | to find nothing but varied wretchedneſs within | | 
| The maſter of the houſe, M. Volungarro had not Jong 
| Ace died.” And his widow ſeemed to have had enough to 
"; BY | kill her too! For ſhe had heen moſt inhumanly bandied 
g | LN +1 about, with all the aggravations of cruelty and ſport.— Her 
| houſe had been pillaged, akernately, by the ruffians on 
all fides. 
The family of M. Volungarro were of prime note in the 
trade of Frankfort. — And this maſs of building, is far more 
vaſt and ſhewy, than any thing we have among our merchants 
in London. The facade, with the wings, was above 500 
Feet, : as We meaſured each part by our ſteps. It had ſerved 
at once the three purpoſes of a villa, a manufacture, and 2 
tobacco warchouſe, When we were there, all was gone! 
3 was forced to be an hoſpital for the Pruffians ! ! Above two 
: thouſand of them were in it! They were wounded and 
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| 4 „ 
drooping more grievouſly than even the reſt of heir ate. | 


able remains at Frankfort. 

We were not of thoſe, to refufe pity to Drs So aftey 
⁊ ſhort ſtruggle, we checked the thought that they were ſuch 
warriors; and fairly yielded, ſolely to their woes! 

After this great building, there is no other on the river 
at all a' conſpicuous maſs. And even that, expenſive and 
ſhewy as it was, was deſtitute, like a town-houſe; of every 
recommendation heyond the walls. A few rails on a piece 
of dwarf brickwork was the ſeparation from the common 
dirty towing path, with but little garden upon one ſide, and 
no land on either. The river alſo there is uncommonly dull, 
narrowed by a bad ayte, which is made worſe by ſhabby 
willows.-—The choice of ſituation and the ſurrounding cul- 
ture of landſcape ground, both ſeem to be very eaſy, yet 
both are to be found in frequent inſtances only through 
Great Britain. I had added Ireland too. But I know too 
little to ſpeak about it, And if I recolle& right, the Marino, 
beautiful building of Low C. has very indifferent ground, 
though the poſition is ſo very exquiſite. And as to the 
ſcenes of Switzerland, to inſtance from the moſt capable 
men, M. Necker has a high wall between him and the lake 
of Geneva, andVoltaire from whom, as from Mr. Pope, 
better things were probable, and the origin of a fine taſte, 
Voltaire, in the midſt of ſcenes fit for his aſtoniſhing mind, 
has, more aſtoniſhingly, a barn at one window, and a horſe- 
pond at another I- Such is Ferney! 

The river, though it continues without any artificial ob- 
4 jects which are remarkable, has many natural charms; and 
| ſometimes there are ſuch ſwelling hills, woods fo flouriſhing. 


%%§§ͤ tet A ay.” 


3 

al upon the ſteeps, and ſo many dwellings among them, with | 

10 ſuch bold, mountainous, lines in the back ground, thay 

3 the country brings to mind ſome of the ſcenes the moſt 
enchanting, upon the borders of the river Soane. And for 

ven a2 mile or two, before the two rivers join, the Maine uniting 

| with the Rhine, uſed to be the force of cultivation ſuperla - 
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tive in all its charms } trees, gardens, vineyards, villages and 
villas, while-the points and pinnacles of Mayence cloſed the 
ſcene with the objects and ideas of ſcience and commerce, 
of neighbourhocd, order, and bliſs---multiplying and pro- 


greſſi ve, from man to man, from the individual to the com- 


munity, from sent to the full mn A Gm all the 
* anterior to it. 3 


Friend, parent, neighbour, firſt i it will embrace, 
His country next, and then all human race 
Wicke and more wide the o'erflowings of his mind, 
Take every creature in, of every kind 
Earth ſmilcs around, in boundleſs bounty 9 0 
And heaven beholds his image in his 1 |” 


Such uſed to be the honeſt ſ plendor, the virtuous galety 


of this delightful ſcene. 


But they were all no more! 
All had fled, 2nd yielded up the field to rapine, havoc, 


and diſmay, 12 foe of mankind and the dæmon of deſpair! 


Gravaſque. 


Principum Amicitias! Et Arma! 
Bellique Cauſas! et Vitia ! et Modo 
Nondum Expiatis uncta Cruoribus ! 


At, one contiguous village, Coſteim, before flourifhing 
with all things ordained to make nature gay, the retirements 
of virtue and the dwellings of health, every thing was one 
unrelieved maſs of cureleſs deſolation | Every bit of building, 
with the exception of but two ſmall ruin, was razed' to the 
ground | 

One of thoſe exceptions was the alrar end of the church 
ns to the other, was a petty band box of a dwelling !, Of 
theſe little walls, five-eighths were remaining; with two caſe- 
ments of a cottage, and in one of the two windows a toilet 
ſtood, ſeemingly untouched ! A Venice glaſs, ſays Sir Wil- 
liam Temple, may laſt as long as an earthen pitche. 

At another e ee ſo rene for the ex- 
cellent 
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A ine; hence called Old Hock, the * 3 was 
laid waſte! By that aſſaſſin, fortification, the ſpawn” of 
quackery and fear, the whole glory of it was cut up! imo 
the hideous forms of angles, traverſes, ditches and projections. 
The trees were filled, for abbatis and palliſadoes, for fafs. 
eines and for fuel The only wood to be ſeen ! La Favorite, 
the palace of the prince, was burnt, and literally not one 
ſtone left upon another l all carted off towards the fame ſort 
of helliſh ſacrifice! to make fronts to baſtions, and pillars 
and roſes to arches, fally ports to covered ways | In Caſſel, 
in the Fauxbourg to the ſouthward, and in the little town of. 
Weiſenau, ſcarcely any houſe had eſcaped! All were more 
or leſs, demoliſhed ! and the higher points of the town, the 


citadel to the churches, ſhewed, as we en muck of 
the devaſtation by the flames 


The ſpectacle was ſhocking |—- = | 2 
It excited all the varieties of We indi e and 
ſcorn! | 2 
There were above two ited W on the Arden ap- 
proaching Mentz, from all the country around. We were 
obliged to paſs among them, and we heard them all. It was 
aſtoniſhing to find, with what unanimity they ſpoke, with 
what force, on what they deemed the cauſe of the enormi- 
ties raging through Europe. To our great ſurpriſe, no one | 
there referred them primarily to the French |. 
Upon entering the town, the crowds, in each ſtreet, from 
diſtreſs and from curioſity, were ſo great, that it was diffi- 
cult to paſs. Yet, there was ſomething much more extra- 
ordinary in the general demeanor of the crowd! they © 
moved ſlow! they looked penfive | they were filent ! as if © 
overpowered at the diſmal calamities before them, and ſo 


ſuſpended from all cuſtomary aCtion!-- Since Dreſden in the 


laſt German © war,” ſaid a thoughtful obſerver, who had 


: much experience and more feeling, « Since Dreſden, T1 never 
@ flaw any —_— ſo dreadful 45 
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Wich a Nude giver us xt the lun, mis cht dit the white | 
town. The Sri impreſſion from the miſchief was its mul- 
tiplicity. All parts of the town had ſuffered; every flreet, and 
almoſt every houſe, the marks of the cantion ſhot, diſtinctiy 


round in the different dwelling-houſes which they liad pierced 
we tried to * but we eee e eee 
merous ! 


In ſome diſtricts the whole neighbourhood had been de- 
moliſhed. 'The whole commercial eſtablifhment, and all 
_ wreck of ſubſtance gone 1 the loſt owners, l 
be found! 


One gentleman to 3 we * n 8 <Bot 
remained only, as it ſhould ſeem to a ſad deſtiny of a hard 


ſtruggle with diſaſter! his houſe and all its property had 


been burnt, by a German bomb! And, after tong ſearch we 


found him fled for refuge tothe ſteady courteſies of an humble 
friend, He received us, very manſully, and forcing his eye- 


lid to preſs down the tears, which as he looked over our 


letters had began to guſh—he apologiſed; and told the ſad 


reaſon why he could no longer ſhow to ſtrangers the 


| hoſpitality which had been his cuſtom--which he had ever 


wiſhed | © But,” added he, © you may finally depend upon 
« having no inconvenience for the night,” (for we had told 


him the inns were full) « And the worſt, if you fail Oy | 
« other lodging, you ſhall have mine!“ 
O no, fir, ſaid a fine boy with proper fit eagerneſs of ſelb- 


denial at ſach a ſacrifice,---« we can ſleep any where!” 
. Can you ſo, young gentleman,” replied the venerable 


' merchant, «I wiſh I could! But you muſt let it, be as I ſay, 
< It matters not where a man may paſs the night, who is 44 


« longer apt, God knows, to paſs it in ſleep!ꝰ 


He immediately went out with us. And his charafler; un- 
like his property, not being in the reach of aecident, over- 
come all difficulties; and OY got us he: = : 


wanted, ; SO e e. 


2 
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1 this abominable deſolation, the total of the buildings 
was as follows — _ 

Of Private Dwelling Houſes—one hundred and three. 

Of Churches, Seven. | | 

The Citadel. | | 

Part of the Convent in the citadel, with | many curious 
books, 

The W 55 of t the ; ED 

And one palace (la Favorite) of the prince. 3 

The other palace, the old building, at the north 0 * 


* . 
- 


the town was, in great part, uſed as an hoſpital. And there- 
fore, to the honour of both ſides, was reſpected and ſpared, 0 


It had, I believe, no hurt whatever. 


Next to innocence is repentance. Next to not warring, is 


the unerring mitigation of war. Humanity, till very lately, 


uſed to be the cheap and moſt glorious pride of nations. It 


was ſo when the French, exempted Capt. Cook and his ex- 


a; 


pedition from the American war. It was ſo when at e 


braltar, the fine conduct of Sir R. Curtis called forth the Ds | 


more arduous virtues of the Engliſh! 


_ was the firſt effort of the ſame ſort 1 in the 8 897 


And, it cannot be the laſt. Till all men lapſe again 


into e the credit of this return to humanity, each 


ſide properly labours to claim: of courſe there is ſome return 
of hope alſo, that humanity may again be followed by both. 


The palace of the Provoſt had been the prettieſt build- 
ing in thoſe parts of Germany we paſſed. A fine Corinthian 


portico, a double ſtair caſe, and magnificent rooms, are yet 


tobe made out. The detail, were all i in ruins, {til ſmoak- 


ing when we ſaw them. The e plans, of the architect NO 0 


zin, are yet extant. * 


All theſe, Fuffered by the German artillery Turing the 
Liege. 1 
The hes palace, 141 3 alone fell by the French ; 3 
and as It was as pretended by them, and according to their * 


* 
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not without provocation. For this was the place, where the 


conſtitution received the firſt provocations.---Here the fugi- 


tive French, certainly much better in their own country, 


were, with needleſs oſtentation, received. And when M. 


ꝙ Artois and his. brother fled; this was the place, which 


laluted the raſh experiment as a triumph, and made the 
whole region redden, with what are called demonſtrations 


of joy. The illuminations are ftill mentioned, notwithſtand- 


ing what has happened ſince; and the monſtrous inter ven- 
tion of folly, ſo much more fatal, ſo much more flagitious. 
The palace was much vaunted by idle people; how juſtly 


it is not now eaſy, or neceſſary to ſay; for the French uſed 


ſome of the materials in their new raiſed works, and let the 
reſt go'to the poor, from whom, like moſt buildings of this 
fort, they had originally come. Nothing remains but ſome 


_ marble frames, of ill ſhaped angular little ponds, and bits of 
te parapet which parted it from the paſſengers. For the 
houſe was cloſe to the road, without any landſcape ground, 


with no good trees, no graſs in itſelf, and on the oppoſite 


grounds too, with no decoration whatever! It is an error leſs 


retrievable, that the people do not remember i it, by any v vir- 


tue whatever. 


The havoc in human . nate by the gehe, an 
have been enormous. The French when they entered 
Mentz had 22,000 men } when they ſurrendered, but 8,800 


could be found! and of them 3, ooo were fick } Cuſtine had 
drafted off 4,500 to the north, but all the reſt of the defi- 


cience, is to be imputed to the war; to its nn, __ ſtill 
worſe to its diſeaſes. 

The loſs of the Germans was induſtriouſly concealed. But 
it muſt have been no leſs deplorable. Five thonſand ſick 


and wounded were in the hoſpitals about Frankfort. As 


many more had been carried further, and their mortality was 
ſo vaſt at one time, that the people on the Lower Rhine had, 


not quite Pn Ou apprehenfions that the dead 


bodies 


| ea 2, 


%F 
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bodies, in ſuch numbers, might for a time poiſon FR >" 


As ſuch, it was incidentally a year of jubilee to the fiſh in 
the Rhine below Mentz. —At Bonne and Cologne no body 
would eat them. | 

Of the townſpeople in Mentz, during the whole ſiege, but 
five people were killed! This may ſeem almoſt incredible 
but it is preciſely true, And one of them, a raſh young 
man, riſked his perſon needleſsly - more than once neglect- 


ing the common care, by which, to all appearance, he might 


have been faved—a fact communicated to me by 25 * 
ther! two of the five were women. 6 
What number periſhed, indirectly, from the war, but with 


no other efficient cauſe of death, pining under cureleſs woes, 


cannot be detected till the period when all things ſhall be 
known, till the final allotment muſt ordain a catalogue of 
puniſhments, equiponderant to each catalogue of guilt! At 
preſent, in darkneſs more than natural, they ſeem to have 
been almoſt ever induſtriouſly hid! While inanity, has let 
them on unchecked even by reproof; and monſtrous! not 2 


word been heard, either of reparation or of remorſe l n 85 
even of common ſympathy ! 


Dii quibus im erium eſt animarum, umbræg ſilentet 
Sit mihi fas, andita loqui —Sit, Numine veſtro, 
Pandere res alta terra, et Caligine Merſas ! 


The ſufferings from dearth and deprivation during the 
ſiege, fell moſt heavily on thoſe who had leaſt deſerved them! 
The French army had abundantly moſt of the chief articles 


held neceſſary to life, But the townſpeople not having ma- 
gazines, were forced to buy, and to pay enormouſly for what | 


they bought! 


| Mutton ſold for 60 ſols a pound of 16 . 100 
ſols.— The price before the war was three ſols, and when 1 
paſſed on my return before Chriſtmas, it was nine ſols,— 
Woud! and Lk now but two and three ſols the pound, were, 
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"In the Gigs, Wy as much raiſed as mutton and beef.— 


Moollen and linen cloth was trebled and quadrupled i in price, 

and ſhoes were at almoſt any price, ten to twenty florins ! 
Eleven florins make a louis d'or. After the capitulation 

the price was fixed at five florins—and before the war the 
people had them for a florin and a half, or two florins—for 
the uſe of draft oxen, and the quantity of oak bark, make 
| the materials, like the manufacture of them, very cheap. 


The army of the French Republic had ſtores which were 
prodigious. Bread corn, woollen cloth vine, and gun- 
powder, all for many months, The artillery which were 


tanken were ſaid to be 400 - 150 of which had belonged to 
the elector. The wine, which had alſo been gathered by 
the prince, the convents and chapters „ Was the perfection of 
| Rhine wine, the firſt growth and the greateſt age. The 


woollen cloth, of which there was enough to clothe the 


army for two or three years, was not like the flimſy 
worthleſs linſey-wolſey rags which are the living ſhrouds 
of hired heroes, but was cloth of prime coarſe quality, 
| Rout, thick, ſoft, and elaſtic. It was as good as Yorkſhire 
'—far better than any thing at Abbeville. We aſked a 


French priſoner whence wo coat came, but he could not 


tell us. 


When the French choſe to parts the 17 8 


thing he pretended to want was medicines. As if they could 
be wanting where there was bread and water, vinegar and 
vine. One Pruſſian officer, a partiſan of this hypotheſis, 


which was convenient, told us that he had been a priſoner 


: in the town, and was lightly wounded—that, with the 


uſual decency c of preſent, war, the French had allowed him 
to ſend for his own, a Pruſſian ſurgeon, but when he came 
to dreſs him, no medicines were to be found. But another 
gentleman, | with as much intelli gence and leſs reftraint, 
ſcouted that idea as untenable; 5 and declared the want to 

3 have 


1 3 have been of ſomething very different from medicine | 
1 and that if there had been no other weapons uſed than iron | 
1 and braſs, and lead and ſteel, the town might have defied 


1 the attack, and repelled it for ever. | | 

. I !be pecuniary loſſes of the town reſiſt all eſtimate; For 

. where is the financier, however hackneyed i in his trade of 

. calculating on the calamities he has cauſed, who can work 
preciſely, without any given proportion, on a ſeries almoſt 


«  infinite?—on interrupted trade, maimed intercourſe, blight- 
8 ed Population, artificial dearth, multiplied dangers, mn ng 
7 e death ? 


The debts of the French were very inconſiderable ; ad- 
verting to the long time they were at Mentz, and te other 


f circumſtances, not inſeparable from armies as moſt nations 

| know to their coſt, viz, their negligent economy, and their 

e unbridled power of doing harm ! 

On the firſt rough calculation, the oſtenſible debts were 

s computed at no more than five or fix thouſand pounds ſter- : 

„ ling. And even ſome months afterwards, when a number 

e | of collateral articles were brought into the account, as 

2 the expences of priſoners, money, as uſual advanced to | 

t | officers, &c, &c. the total was leſs than a million of French # 
livres. 15 : x 

y For the payment of this ſum, the Fi ench FO Done, 1 

d and the French · commiſſary were kept as hoſtages. So at , 

d leaſt it was ſaid, on one ſide—while the popular party, by 1 

35 | | far the moſt prevailing i in the citizens "or N give another 5 

r _ * reaſon for their ſtay. 1 

e | The French, during the greater part of their ſtay at (; 7 

m Mentz, made all payments, very fairly, in the gold and 1 

„ ſilver coin of their country. When the town was inveſted 1 

er by the Pruffians, and of courſe the ſupply of the precious 1 

t, metals failing, they then had recourſe (as in Sweden and 5 

0 other countries, where there is conſtantly the ſame ſort of | 

e want) to certain arbitrary ſigns, ſtamped upon paper and 2p 
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bell metal, eh mae vahue byt what eee be 
n to them. 

Both theſe were on the capitulation, hi the nccompts 
were cloſed, very properly called in and deſtroyed—the 
French commiſſary, the recogniſed agent for the French 
Republic, giving in lieu of them, a formal acknowledg 
ment, payable to the bearer at Paris. | 

Like an Engliſh RY bill ? ſaid a geatleman inter⸗ 
rogatively. | 
e O yes, very like—the victualling of a cametion, d 
another. 

In one point, theſe acknowledgments are rather better 
than our navy bills, as they are for much ſmaller ſums !— 
The largeft bill, as the brokers would call it, being for no 
more than 200 French livres. One of theſe was ſhewn to 
me by a very reſpectable tradeſman (the brother to one of 
the five perſons who were killed)—and he, among others, 


really certified to me the general good conduct of the 
French during their ſtay at Mentz, that they were unop- 


preflive, civil, and juſt. 
The bell metal and the paper money are both already 


curioſities ! for both are exceedingly rare. This is the ſuy 
perſcription on the paper money, | 


The paper money — 
Monnoye de 1 
10 ſols, 
a changer contre billon, 
ou monoye du metal ſe ſiege. 0 
| (Signed) Reubell. 
| | Houchar, 


Siege de 2 \ 
Mar. 1793. 
2% dela Rep. Franc. / 


. e in the ſ] ſpelling of the word monnoye 


: ( 251 ) 
{thus according to all good authority), is noted in my me- 
morandum to have ſubſiſted in the paper money which T 
Mr ET. | | 

But whether the words and date marked within the in- 
Geng line belong (as I think they do) to the aſſignat or to 
the bell metal money, I forgot to mark; and at this diſ- 
tance, I cannot remember. 

The bell metal money I ſaw, though I tried in vain at 
my bankers and elſewhere to get it.— It was a very ſmall and 
very baſe coin. If I recollect right, with the Roman faſces 
on one ſide, with Le Rep. Frane. round it, and Siege de 
Mayence on the other. But, again, I muſt own it is not in 
any note, and therefore I cannot ſpeak poſitively. 

The new coin, both gold and filver, of the French Re- 
public were found to be not only unexceptionable, but un- 
uſually good and as fuch, as ſoon as circulated, they were 
engroſſed by the Jews who ſold them to the Dutch for 2 
few ſols (fix or eight on each crown and piece of gold) 
more than their price current! This is vey extraordinary | 
but it was undeniably true. 

The King of Pruſſia alſo circulated new French money, 
during the ſiege, viz. crowns, loui d'ors, and double louis. 
They were dated 1788 —and of courſe with the king's head, 
and the uſual ſuperſeription. The gold is more red than in 
the louis d'or of the French and the value, both of the 
gold and filver, differs ſo little from the real French coin, 
rhat we received both indiſcriminately, at Mentz and Man- 
heim. What difference exiſts, is however- below the par 
value of the French money, as the bankers there told us, 
two or three ſols in the crown, and four to eight in the 
louis, 

Till the King of Pruffia fell upon this expedient, b * 
ments to tradeſmen, troops, &c. uſed to be in the money of 
the petty German ſtates contiguous, particularly Heſſe.— 


( 2142 ) 


But the money was ſo very vile that it would not paſs but 


with a diſcount of ten or twelve per cent. 


The French priſoners made a very intereſting part of | 


this ſingular ſcene. It is but juſtice towards. the Kin 8 
of Pruſſia to ſay, that they were treated well. And it is 
equally due to the fortitude of the French to ſay, that * 
deſerved it. 

We ſaw them under the firſt heavy preſſure of their cap= 


tivity, and we viſited their hoſpitals. We talked with many - 


of them; and all were uncommonly well tempered—un- 
extravagant and calm, but determined and ſanguine. They 
ſpoke with animoſity only of the perfidy which had betray- 
ed them. A large party of them, above two hundred, were 
marched each day, at noon, to receive their bread—and the 
manner of giving and receiving, quite unembarraſſed and 
free, was equally reputable both to the Pruſſians and the 
In a ſhock of accident ſo very violent as in the attacks 
and defences of a ſiege, it was not improbable to expect, 
| that the emotions and practice of men might be found flung 
up into ſome rare extremes of good and evil. We heark- 


ened after both, and 838 ein | 


neither. 


The character of either army, as to mere itt. > we 


tried to collect, as well as it could be collected from recipro- 
cal report. The French praiſed the Heſſians, as decidedly 


the beſt troops. While the Heſſians, the Pruſſians, the Ba- > 
varians, and the Auſtrians were, without any exceptions, in 
our hearing unanimous to acknowledge the e 


vigor of the French. 

At the table d hote we mixed with fag or e n 
of the Germans, and there we heard them ſpeak: upon the 
_ exiſting tactics of the French. Their praiſe was unquali- 
. Ther told u, to ee thei 


new 


(299 5 


— 1 Caſſel | (the village fronting Mentz on the 
confluence of the Maine with the Rhine) they proteſted 
« they were all aſtoniſhed when they faw them. That 
they were unique ſor the ſpeed of their performance 
« and their ſkill, yet more admirable when performed - 
That in the whole complex conſideration and conduct of 
« the place, in underſtanding and taking all the advantages 
of the ground—and combining with new ſcience,” (if 
ſuch an object can be called ſo) « all the oppoſite excellencies 
« of the old maſters, of Blondel and Pagan, as well as 
« Scheitey and Vauban. It was a work to wonder at! a 
« work of ſuch genius and ſuch labour, as they never heard 
r e e e they ſhould ever hear of 
« again!? 
C0000 
point with him, and we were inclined to admire the ex- 
cellence of that temper e be ſo generous in an 
enemy s praiſe, | 
A Swiſs gentleman, however, referred it all to circum- 
| ſtances, and the power, which occaſions ever have to make 
men. On a given quantity of impoſition and oppreflion,” 
faid he & a nation muſt arm—and what an armed nation 
© may do, in any direction, cannot but be ſtupendous ! 
« Look at our cantons of Switzerland!—little as they are 
66 —yet what have they not done! What will they not 
« ever do, as long as men are men, while there are any | 
„ ſuch nerves as William Tell, and the a 
« tyrant to brace them ET. 
The flame of truth, Sho matetiat flame: mil Sending, 
contact and approximation. It caught even a Hungarian 's 
volunteer, who ſerved on horſeback ! He faid—<« hat will 
« not a man do in defence of a Free Conſtitution? — For 
* our country, Hungary, has a conſtitution, and we are not 
8 be thought like the Croatians and Sclavonians, the ; 
Na „ 
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66 740 
cc Hulans, and the Coſſacks— animals, little eſe 


0 chan the ſavages of America |”. 


As the Heſſians knew America to their toſt—the con- 
verſation finiſhed there. Paſſing from the Drave and the 
Don to the Delawar and the Schuilkill, from free-booters 
to free men—from the State of Hungary, which the ſecond 
Joſeph did make a little leſs ſlaviſh, to the a of Ame · 
rica, which Mr. Walbingion, ey beruf made made —à little 
= free 
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01D PRINTING 


by tt Tbon bait cauſed printing to be uſed! Gs kings 
. e | 1 
en et., 


THE moment humanity could raj; and we could fairly 
turn our back upon the heart-rending horrors, the diabolical : 
barbarity of a ſiege, we betook ourſelves after that art, which 
may yield counteraction and reſtoration to the mind, when 
perverted and degraded by the craft, of all others the _ t 
miſchievous contemptible. 5 

The art of printing at Meintz, is, -philoſophically, the 
feature the moſt prominent, and the moſt attractive! 

For at Meintz, the art, ſo magnificently bountiful, began 
though no ſmall preparation for it might be atchieved, by 


the luckly labours of Lawrence Coſter at Harlem, And | | 
therefore, the people there, do well to aſſert what little 


honor they can claim, and conſecrate the name, and wooden —4 
moulds of Coſter; on which alone that claim can be at- | 


tempted. The Mirror of our Salvation Den Spiegal Van ; 
Ouze Zaligbeyd is the title of the book, which he thus | 
worked off. And the book and moulds are depoſited in a 15 
coffer of filver and filk, with other treaſure, at the town= 
houſe ; each magiſtrate being entruſted with a key. 5 2 
All this is done not without ſome ſhow and ſolemn cere- 1 
mony! and it were well if parade could oy Lagann | | { 
ſelf upon ſo decent a plea. . : | tt 
'There is a ſtatue too of Sen f his houſe in the .. 
market plagte! is ſtill diſtinguiſhed by an ene . 
Memoria ſacrum | | * 
Typographiinyars artium omnium conſervatrix, bi, 7 prima Y 
ar circa annum 14401 ! : 80 


(226) 

The perſon who pointed this inſcription to us, though a 
Dutchman, was aſtoniſhed when, in anſwer to his demand 
for ſome inſcriptions in England, we told him there were 
none; on the houſes of Shakſpear , of Bacon, of , 
and of Locke. 

Another gentleman preſent faid concluſively, there were 
no inſcriptions in England upon any houſe whatever —It 
never was the faſhion, 

The Dutchman, however, who had a guide nt dull de- 
ſcription of London, ſaid that there were inſcriptions on 
ſome of the tax-offices—as 6 ſemper eadem” upon one, 


and « dieu et mon droit“ upon another. There Was no 


anſwering a reaſoner like that. 64k 

This work of Coſter has no date. The firſt work printed 
with a date at Harlem, is e De ee re. 
rum. 9” 

Still, however, for the work: bf Colter helng = a i date 
Prior to this, there is a lurking probability, not eaſily to be 
got over, at the bottom. A probability from the compara- 
tive inferiority of his performance— that Coſter, like every 
other man, would do the beſt for himſelf— that if two 
modes had been before him, he would not have taken rhe 
worſt—he would not have ſtamped. the paper as he did, 
only upon one ſide, with moulds made of wood, and im- 
moveable, if he had known, what his ſucceſſors at Meintz 
certainly did, the mode of printing on both ſides the paper, 
with types moveable, and of metal. The Bible, the Latin 
Vulgate of Meintz, printed with moveable metal types, was 
_ finiſhed in the year ans not in the td ace 
thence to 1455. 
of this the copy is loſt, which. was in * Benedi ictines 
convent at Meintz ! Another copy (and now the only one 
known) remains in the Mazarine College at Paris. At 

{leaſt it did remain there, when 1 was laſt at Faris, Auguſt 


1792. And there I doubt not it is fill=-and will be, as 


originally 
ſplendid and aſcful, bn the mod > Cats) Muſeum: and Public 


Library, forming by the Republica collection, which in 
various excellence, will rival . and e tha Bod- 
leian and the Vatican. «1 

Such is the ſure. eee eee 1 
e to fix the birth- place of Homer, to prove the birth» 
place of printing to be Meintz. A Seated, book anterior to 
this Bible is not known. 

The honor of producing this Bible has been again 3 a con- 
teſted point, ſome attributing it to John Gutenberg (or Gut- 


tenberg, for his name is ſpelt ee ogy to 1 


ſolely; before his partnerſhip with John Fuſt. 


Clarus Joannus en Guttenbergius hie eſt 
A quo ſeu, vivo flumine, manat, opus 
Stemmate præſtabat, vicit virtute, ſed illud— 
Dicitur hinc, veræ nobilitatis eques! 


But legal inſtruments, fill extant at Meintz, OP 2 
partnerſhip then to have ſubſiſted between them. 


Guttenberg, who had, as theſe lines of Arnoldus Bergel- 


lanus ſpecify, ſome luſtre of genealogy, which he by his 


merit made more, is generally admitted to have been the 


inventor of the moveable types, and to have began them. 
And that Fuſt, alſo a citizen of Meintz, joined him, both 
with money and ideas, when Guttenberg, if not nearly ex- 
hauſted, had laboured under a conſiderable drain of both 


that metal types, the matrixes and punches, &c. if not in- 
vented by Fuſt, were by him eſſentially improved. His 
types were firſt of braſs—then of lead. Types at preſent 


have 3- 25 of iron, and as much Leerer ee with ty 
lead. 
Peter Schœffer was not concerned with them in the Bible, 


It was not till ſeven years after that he was adrnitted-—mar- 
rying Fuſt's daughter, making further advances in the 


- -  foundery, 


3 — D—Ä— 


0 "EL 


. and finally, when Guttenberg and Fuſt were no 
more, continuing the eſtabliſhment by himſelf, As Lipfiue 
faid afterwards of Moretus, the ſon-in-law and ſucceſſor of 
Plantin, the typographical wonder of Antwerp, he was the 
heir of his {kill and conſtancy, his merit and his fame! 
The firſt idea of the types is ſaid to have ſtarted upon 
Gunenbers from the fortuitous impreſſion e 


. Annulus in igitis rät ili; oceatio prima.” 


| eee the Fae aint 


os :« de ene tide dens +: | 
| Thence by an eaſy tranſition, and by mice only, he 
advanced to printing books. Making his wine-preſs a print- 
ing-preſs. As the art of dying black, and making i ink, had 
before come from the wine lees— 


6 ee Achiea ae e 


Rt dixit, 3 forma r iſte novi !'* 


* 2 


8 is the operation, when talents 8 ws, ky kindly 


upon accident and ſuch the real tranſmutations, the uſeful 


wonders, matter is made to ſhew, under the ſubliming chy- 


| milſtry of the mind. And thus a tranſcendant glory in 


Newton and in Harvey, aroſe from the sum of a mo- 
ment, and the frolic of a child. DE 

The expence of printing the Bible is is not Al known 
—of the firſt money advanced by. Fuſt upon his partnerſhip, 
no ſpecific voucher remains; but the ſecond. depoſit is 
proved (viz. December 6, 1452) and that incidentally eſta- 
bliſhes the firſt for it ſtates Fuſt to be ſupplying another 
ſum of 800 florins. And if tradition is uniform, that Gut- 


tenberg had expended 2, 200 florins more. (They are gold 
florins) in all, therefore, 4,000 florins. 

Though the prime copy of the Bible be loſt, thats re- 
mains another at Meintz, evidently printed by Fuſt—-but as 
. after he was joined with Scheffer . 


Thi 


Nes 


— r des hs * 2 r 
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This Bible. is, without name or date : but it bats. | 
red, with almoſt a moral certainty, to 1465 or 1462—Theſe 
are the chief pbſeryable peculiarities in it—there is no title 
—no initial capitals but what the illumminator has painted in 
red or in blye—na letters ta mark each ſheet—no numerical 
mark of pages—nq waren S diph- 
thongs, | 

There are other. more minute, and leſs conſtant, particu» 
larities. As the letter c for t in ſanctificacio - juſticia and 
in Jeſaiz, chap. 27,—This error—ponam circulum in avi- 
bus tuis. 

Inſtead of . . tuis—as | in our tranſlation, ſo well. 
fortified by the beſt commentator, Biſhop Lowth, citing 
Hieron, The Talmud—and Jonathan's S Interpretation of the 
Hebrew may, 

There were-errors of the preſs, though not ſuſpicious as 
that of Nic Janſon, in his date of 1461—for 1471—(in his 
edit. of Decor Puellarum.) And ſcarcely conceivable, as 
in the appendicular title-page of the Pſalms—which, though 
the firſt: book printed by Fuſt and Scheffer, and with an 
oſtentativn of care, is printed Spalmorum Codex, inſtead of 
pſalmorum. In this book, for the firſt time, appeared the 
name of the printers, and of the publication—the year and 
day are both mentioned, viz. “ 1457, in Vigilia Aſſump- 
_ tionis Y—The name there, by-the-bye, is printed Scheffer. 

A perfect copy of this is {aid to remain at Meintz. It is 
extremely rare, and for a long time, but only two more per- 
fect copies was thought exiſting—viz. at Vienna. The copy 
in the library at Freyberg is very incomplete; but lately 
the librarian at Leipſic found a perfect copy—and another 
paſſing through the hands of M. de Goze and the Preſident 
de Cotte, was ſold, in the collection of M. de Gaignel, for 
1340 livres. Lord Spencer alſo, I am told, has a copy in 
his fine colleQtion at Althorpe—and if fo, that is the only | 
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copy in this country, Tue Duke of Ma 


: en Sancte Vacobi eſt Conſummatum, per ] ohannam 


626% 


not — nor the King. e 
This was the firſt book produced after the FO of 
Scheffer with Fuſt. Fuſt's department o was sche compoſitor' 


: —Schceffer that of the preſſman. 


Between this and another edition of the Pſalms, alſo in 
folio, there was no publication with any date. In this 
ſecond folio, of 1459, Schoiffer (for ſo he is ſpelt) is ſtyled 
ct Clericus”—a term expreſſive not only of the ſacerdotal 


functions (which Scheffer did not exerciſe) bat of wy man 
yho had a character for literature and fkill. 


This book is ſaid, by the French critics, to be as rare as 
the firſt folio—but it is not ſo. Of the copies remaining at 
Meintz, one only, they told us was burnt—fhree are pre- 


| ſerved. This is in the Rings „ at er ee 


Houſe. 
The Pſalms being fo very rare, the different ſubſcriptions 


to each edition may be very my ne here: - 


SUBSCRIPTION TO THE EDITION oF 1457. 


Præſens SpalmorumC odex, Venuſtate Capitalium decora- 
tus, Rubucationibuſque Sufficienter Diſtinctus, adinyencione 


artificioſa imprimendi, & caracterizandi, abſque calami ulla 


Exaracione fic Effigiatus, et ad Euſebiam, Dei, induſtria eſt 


Conſummatum, per Johannem Fuſt, Civem Moguntinum 


et Petrum Scheffer de Geruſheim, Anno Domini Mille- 
fimo 1457, in Vigilia Aſſumptionis. 


SUBSCRIPTION TO THE EDITION OF 14 59. 
een Pſalmorum Codex: Venuſtate Capitalium De- 


coratus, Rubucationibuſque Sufficienter DiſtinCtus, adiven- 


tione Artificioſa Imprimendi ac caracterizandi, abſque ulla 
Calami exaracione fic Effigiatus, et ad Laudem Dei ac 
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Mienſis Auguſti. 


On the junction of Schoeffer vi Fuſt, hang; eſta- 
bliſhed a printing-office apart at Straſbourg z and in the 
year. 1458, one year after their firſt Pſalter, and one year 
before the ſecond, the Dialogues of 12 5 Gregory were 
publiſhed by Guttenberg alone. 

It may be curious to know the other works, publiſhed by 
Fuſt and Scheffer; and as 72225 are few, they . be ſtated 
VIZ 

Anno 14 50—Dyrandl Rationale Divinorum Officiorum 
folio, Still to be found at Mcintz—though i it is believed 
two copies were deſtroyed i in the ſiege. It is not very rare. 
There are copies in Lord 8 pencer's, Duke of Marlborough's, 
the King's , and Mr. Cracherode's libraries. i 

Anno. 14 50-—Catholicon---a grammatical work. By Jo, 
de Janua—Folio, - 

John of Genoa (not Ge each was called 
Janua, or the Roman entrance into Italy) was a Domini- 
can, who ſo early as the end of the thirteenth century had 
Greek literature; and, like that fine writer of our own 
country, with ſo much Greek literature now, diſtinguiſhed 
by manly virtue, and rational piety. Such a name, there - 
fore f is an honor to any charek; and as fuch * 
crated at Pavie. 55 

This Catholicon is extant at Mintz, 
| 1460---Conſtitutjones Clementis : 

Wed e at Meinte. 

146 Decor Puellarum. | 

1462—The Bible-—in 2 vol. bound i in x one. 425 beer | 
242 in vol. 1. —239 in vel. F, Tack pages bas double =O 


lomns, #213 


The placing. is thus different from our Bible. Aer he | 
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Eſdras, in 4 8 Job, 

Tobit, Plalm, 

Judith, End of vol. 7. : 
Second vol Proverbe, and ſo on to Malachi incluſive; 
except chat they place Baruch between * Lamentations 
and Ezekial. 
The Maccabees Eons Malachi, | 
I The ſmall part of the Apocrypha, ngt before mentioned, 
are omitted, 
- "The volume continues with the four Evangeliſis—qll the 
Epiſtles of gt. Eaul follow, as in our order. 
The 7. Qs follow at the end of the Hebrews ; ; 
Then reſumes with James till it finiſhes, as with us. 
Of this, commonly called the Meintz Bible, more than 
one copy is at Meintz—and ſeveral, eight or nine, at Paris 
A copy on yellum ſold for 4086 livres at Paris in 1784.— 
This alſo is in our four great collections. 
1462 —The German Bible (the firſt) abovementioned. 


Confiſtorial Library of the Duke of Wirtemberg. | 
| There i is alſo a copy at Buckingham-Houſe, 
1466 Two copies of Decretal's—and two. of Tully's 
Offices —t Non atramento plumali, canna neque, urea, 
'« ſed arte quadam perpulchra, manu & Petri de Geru- 
ie ſheim pueri mei (Schœffer) feliciter effeci!lꝰ 
The improvement „that great object i in printing -ink, bas 
been of late years, chiefly with the Spaniards, By the 
activity of the Preſident of the Royal Society, the Spaniſh 
ambaſſador, and the King's librarian, ſome of the ink was 
brought to England, and by the ſubtle « experiments of ſuch 
: cbymiſts as Dr. Fordyce nd Dr. Pearſon, London, now has 
pk 1 more N than 95 that of Madrid, What 
© toe Fuſt 


For who ſhalt guet at an 


thing like Worthy in vi from the: evaneſcence of 
colours, and the attritions of time ? From Fuſt all is gone 


but his Gothic forms, and the merit of founding them. 


And in the fourth century from henee, where will be the 


ſplendid eaptivations of Bodoni and Bulmer ? Their pro- 
feffional fkill and tafte entitle them to be thus e e 
with Guttenberg and Fuſt! 5 


On the books choſen to be publiſhed by the pee | 


at Meintz, a different judgement muſt be formed. Their 


bible; both in Latin and in German, manifeſtly conſecrates 


their labours towards the beſt everlaſting praiſe But apart 
from that ſacred work, and their edition of the pſalms; 
moſt of their ſelections muſt be Ty with rp 
if not with neglect, | 

Guttenberg, it is true, died in 4 Apa ruſt 1 156 


vithdrew, and went to Paris, But Schoeffer continued for 


fire and thirty years longer, publiſhing always one 9 
and ſometimes two or three works in à yearr 


Yet among them all how Urne k thine bordnd-the dark 
ages, or, at moſt, the chill twilight beyond them, except 
another” bible and the pſalms. The only works with any 
reference” to elegance and uſe, were a Valerius Maximus, 
and Fuſt's Morſel of Cicero, above-mentioned==with Juſs 


tinian, Kine" 'of Auguſtin, 284 of Thomas Aquinas, the 


Epiſtles of Hieronymus, the Homilies of Cryſoſtom, a Hers 


barium with figures, and a Hortus Sanitatis. The Vale 


rus 1471—and the Cicero's Offices 1465—are the only firſt 
editions, There was 2 W e in "PTR ths 
younger Schoeffer. - 

And this was all! ' 


At at a time SANE of the chief f Romap clin, 


and ſome of the Greek, were elſewhere paffing through 
one or two editions} _—_ early, had given Virgil + 
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Milan, the year a Paris, at the | 
ſame time, Lucretius, Juvenal, and Perſius. . Naples, Seneca, 
Florence, Lane And Vea e W and 
Ariſtophanes. 1 

- London, Meminiſle Ferne 1 ae 1 at the ſole 
analogy to be found of practice equally bad l of courſe im- 
plying a correſponding defect on one fide or the other; 
either i in the demand or the fupplyy in * er patronag 

or in the printer's ſlcill. 7 

Till the year e 70 1 95 was no- \ Tan 
Claſſic in England! then Pinſon printed Terence, ſome, 
perhaps twenty, years before Boethius had appeared; but it 
was with the verſion of Chaucer. They had printed alſo, 
Lord Worceſter's tranſlation of Cicero de Senectate, and 
Cato's Diſtich, by Burgh the Arch-deacon of Colcheſter 
n proſe narrative of the Ancid,. the Metamorphoſes, 
and the Fables of Ae . above all, Tae and 
Chaucer. 

Al the reſt ef the bepkes hd. in England, till the 
opening of the fifteenth century, were little more than the 
publication of diſgrace, both as to power and will | that the 
. country was dark, and wiſhed to continue ſo, and that there 
| were no organs for any ſounds but thoſe, of childhood and 
inanity, cant and horſe-play, chivalry and ſaperſtition!— 
Such, barren abſurdities as the Siege of Rhodes and the 
Golden Legend, St. Catherine and St. Elizabeth - the Hif- 
toryes of Troy, King Blanchardyne and Queen Eglantyne 
| His wife, the Ladder of Ferfection, Coat Armour, and the 
_ Golden Fleece! | 
In thei ignorance and wulgatity of the people who dired- 

"ed ſuch objects for the preſs, the Dutcheſs of Burgundy and 
the Princeſs Margaret, &c. there might perhaps ſeem ſome 
' apology at the time; but how will our firſt printers, Caxton, 


Fenſon, and De Worde, . to their e, and 
: | to 
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nn fork. War SA IE of ill, fach a — 
of conſequences from opportunity and art 

tt was monſtrous to look back over ſuch a ; dreary waſte, 
without any thing! like a living principle 1 in all around; the 
principle to look upward with common inſtinQ, and to open | Co 
for the dew of Heaven! & ded 9 

For the religious ſenſe, as. in 3 and ſcience, the | | 4 
country, and they whom the people truſted with the 3 
ment of it, ſcem to have been equally unaſhamed of ſter 


n and neglect, while every other nation rationally er. 
e, in having their bible before them again and again. In Eng- 
it land, the ten commandments and the paternoſter were the 
, only parts of it to be Teen, Even they were not vouchſafed 
d to be thought neceſſary till the year 1484.— And as for any 
er thing like uſcful learning, there was no attempt to divulge 
a5 it, till forty years after, when ſome of Eraſmus came forth, 
d as it were, in ſpite of us, and the Greek phyſicians began to Wh 
de given by Linacre and his friends! - 2M 
he Such was the bright and benignant object, which aroſe va 
he with ſuch happy ſplendor u upon Meintz ! ſuch too were the 
he firſt curious appearances which followed, like meteors in 
re the dawn. Proceeding, as its progreſs were more or leſs 
nd | free and open, to mark, with more or leſs felicity, all the 
= workings, of man—creative of each ſpot it IG on—in its 
he | privation, charakteriſtie of darkneſs and decay. 
. | Quid tantum oceano properent ſe tingere ſoles, 
x e — vel que tardis mora noQtibus obe. 
© The "liberty of the preſs, which Blackſtone, i in common 
ft- with all mankind, maintains, eſſential to a free ſtate, was 
nd not annoyed in the firſt outſet of printing. Guttenberg, 
me Fuſt, and Schoeffer, all departed in peace, without having 
on, their . ON OP Re 
and 98 1 | 
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That flate device; of a Beste (fo it is yothlng wofe that 

A bungling copy of chat vile otiginal, the ſtatuary under the 
paw of the beaſt), was firſt enacted in the year nineteen 
(1519) upon the ſecond Schoeffer. i The book was Ultichi 


0 de Hutten Eq. i . 5 
| De Guaiaci Medicina & Mori, be. be NY, wo 
At the end after his name and date= -- 
| © Cum privilegio Czſario $Sexcunti 


as Livy of 016 . Bike us fend By a i . 
aforeſaid Mr. Hutten was the editor of it); has been men- 
| Honed as thus ill Aiſtinguiſhed z but erroneouſly, for that 
decretal of the Emperor Maximilian i is for. a very different 

purpoſe—for inhibition to other bookſellers, the better to 
ſecure a Dy, to John Schoeffer. The words expreſsly 
— 

Omnibui Chalcographis cnbibemur, the.” Volentes tibi, tum 
omni vel ob hoe divinum inventum, * et 3 
datione dignum ſuccurrere; _ 

The intercourſe, if the conſequences had ended with | 
Schoeffer, would have been ns more than tight, of one pre- 
tender impoſing upon another, For, though Maximilian 

might not know it, tliere had been ſeven editions of Livy 
before his appeared; and he could not help it, that in ſpite 
of his inhibition there were more than ſeven editions 
after it. But what was a more material point to him, the 
be te Nd tv e der deer u eg e p17 
had at the ſame time another ae For ks garing the 
monopoly—for he had local power worth. transferring, he- 
ing, beſides an extenſive trideſman and artiſan, a leading 
municipal officer in the town, In the ſubſcription to the 
Mercurius Triſmagiſtus, 1503, he is ſpecified with this ad- 
dition. Primarius Civis Metropolitan urbis woguntin r- 
Ee Bath and Caſtle Riſing, they have ftil old ſtories © 


* 
* 
4 9 


eas Swe , as ˙ 


lucky enough «0 have a prefatory puff from us him- 


ſelf—who compares John Fauſt {for To he ſpells the name) 


to Ptolqmizus Philadelphus and as Fauſt's ſon-in-law claims 


for this publiſher of Livy, all that he deſeryed, hereditary 
praiſe, . 8 ; | 


In the ſubſcription, or appendicular title page, to the 
Pſalter and the other books printed by Fuſt and Schoeffer, 


the words expreſſive of their pious humility cannot be over- 


looked—Ad Euſebiam Dei, or Dei Clementia, are in them 
all, Like Mr. Boyle himſelf referring eyery work to the 


ſupreme being, whom be never dared to mention with- 
V 
voice. 

The younger Schoeffer at firſt did the fame, and Deo 
Favente, and Gloria Deo, axe in his carly works, till he gat 
the monopoly from the prince and then (cum privilegio 


Cxſareo) he pleads his privilege, and we hear no further of 
| the firſt rendering which ſo well became him. 


The Devil and the King divide the prize, | 
And ſad Sir Balaam, &c. Kc. : 


3 was too con- 


venient to certain perſons, not to become a mode. It 
paſſed as the gag did from Germany (the German word is 


gaghel) to every region round about! And in various 


ſhapes of charters, bulls, and proclamations, till at length. 
It ended in the Star Chamber of one country, and the In- 
quiſition of another! Not only graciouſly condeſcending. 
to prohibit what books ſhould not be printed—but prohibit. 
ing, alſo, books that were printed, from being read.— The 


Ces Ley, Schoeffer + ſhould _ ciſtained 
any meretricious ad from humhler accefſaries, as he was 
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EARLY PRINTING, 5 05 | 


TRE FOLLOWING SPECIMENS ARE IN Tus PUBLIC Linux 
411 CAMBRIDGE; 


| Catholicon T, de Ja anuz. Fol. 3 as” 
Cicero de Officis. J. Fuſt, Mogunt. 1466. 20 25 
And two copies of Durand (Rationale Dirinarum C 
ciorum) but without place, date, or printer's name. 
The Cambridge library has not either of the Meintz 
Bibles, The moſt ancient copies there ares Bid. Latina * 
Matt. Moravum. Fol. Neap. - 1476. 
Ib. per Nic. Jenſon. Fol. Venat. SF 
Both of which are very rare—though that of Fang * 
the leaſt for it never ſold for more than ſeven or eight 
pounds. After the Mentz Bible, and before "theſe, were 
three copies, all of the ſame year, 1475—at Venice, Pia- 
cenza, and Nuremberg and one without a date the firſt” 
Paris Bible, which is extremely ſcarce, was 1476. the Eng- 
liſh Bible by Miles Coverdale, 1535, is at Cambridge. 1 
Dr. Farmer has a folio "Vols with a falſe - en. | 
1463 inſtead of 1476. Fs N 
He has alſo Fauſt's Tully 8 Ones, 1466—4 reb. 8 
And Schoyffer's Valerius Maximus, 1471. 1 
The library at Emanuel . e has Fulf's 
firſt Tully, 1465. = 
And a Catholicon, 1 „ 1 
The Durand is not at Cambridge Dr. 4 had 2 
copy (1459) and it ſold for 611. to Mr. Willet. _ | 
Conſtitutions Clementis V.—No ropy of this is, I be- 
po at 3 Lord 3 lately got a copy 5 
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Mr. Nicol (che beſt aid on ſuch occaſions) « or Mr, Ed- 
wards. 

The libraries of the Royal and Antiquarian Societies are 
without them. The Muſeum has not, I believe, any copy 


of theſe books, the firſt printed at Meintz. In Sir Hans 


Sloane's collection, it ſeemed not unlikely to have expected 
Schoyffer's Herbarium, 1484 —but neither that nor the 
Hortus Sanitatis, 1491, are, that I ſaw, there, Linnæus 
had no copy.—his two moſt ancient botanical books were 
—1540 and 1541—Dortſtinus Botanicon. Francfort—and 


Ortus Sanitatis, in fix diviſions, and a Medicinal Table, Of 


no value, but as a ſpecimen of mere antiquity, black letter, 


; Spd wooden cuts—they have a running title, and initial 


letters are capitals—but no numbering of the n 

cateh- words. | 
"Theſe are, with his other books, added > os. 8 5 

of Dr. Smith, the celebrated botaniſt and phyſician. He 


bought the whole collection of Linnæus; and from nature 
and by ſtudy he happily has what could not be bought. 


In Sir Hans Sloane's collection, the books of the oldeſt 


date was Hutten, de Morbo Gallico. Printed at Mentz, 
153 1 they both are duodecimo, 


In the Britiſh Muſeum, the oldeſt date of which I have 
any memorandum, is the Venice Livy, 1495- 
At Oxford, I was informed that there are fine 1 pecimens 
of Schœffer and Fuſt—but by my friend's accidental ab- 
ſence and failure of letters, the ſpecification cannot be 


W 


NM ENT ; 
on TOWN AND dunn. 


1 
Sacra Senden via 


Sed ut, ſucundum vota parthorum, ſua | 
. Urbs has rant dextra 8 


THE town and territory of Mentz 9 to ry a ſpot 

moſt favourable to the powers and purpoſes of man 

if with all the prime ingredients in hand for external eaſe 
and conſolation, he could be left at liberty to mix and 
compound them as he would wiſh—lIf the waſte of folly 
did not bring to nought the wantonneſs of fortune—if the 
froward impoſitions of human violence did not thwart and 
fruſtrate the bleflings of nature! Thoſe bleſſings of nature 
are here no leſs affluent than they are kind. In the beſt 
glories of all land, in corn and wine, in milk and honey— 
with concurring riyers, the Maine and the Rhine, fixcaming 

magnificently at the bottom—with the fruitful mountains, 
of the Rhinegan, are glittering to the top With an here- 
ditary ſpirit in the people for deeds of good renown, of labor 
and diſcovery, of hardihood and uſe! The conteinporarics 
of Geſner, Klobſtocke and Leſſing, the deſcendants frem 
Stuptiz and Luther, from Schwartz, and from Fult ! 

But what, apart from all the power of uſe, are the pre- 
rogatives of nature, and the prodigalities of chance?— 
Wealth that cannot circulate, and vigor not to be enjoy- 
ed? - Sacra catenatus, chains, whether of ſuperſtition or deſ- 
potiſm, muſt maim the limbs, and leave their bulk and 
elaſticity, for deſpoilers, like Cæſar, to calculate in vain !— 
In vain too, the winds blow and the waters roll, while each 
Freight and tranfi for human good, ſuch multiplied impoſi- 

| . tions 


. C292.) 


tions 2s tolls and enſtom-houſes alſo are concurtin fo 
dam! 
The North American roppblia Rretches tho a length 


of 1500 miles in latitude the territory of Mentz has but 
about 170 ſquare miles—in America the population is four 


millions, in Mentz there are not $20,006 people l And yet 
the expence of government, over all America, is no more 


chan the mere allowance to the Biſhop of Mentz I a yearly 
total amounting to 160 or 170,000. ſterling! An expendi- 


ture, which referred proportionably to the relative circum- 


ſtances of each country, muſt have all the differences there 
can be, between good and evil, between each poflible ex- 
' treme, from proſperity and praiſe, to infamy and ruin! 
He who travels with fit emotions, muſt be aſtoniſhed and 


ſhocked at ſuch an outrage upon 75 policy ; at ſuch 2 


vreck of public good! 
he revenue paid to the Prince ku been nel 6a al 
to the whole eſtabliſhment, civil and military, in America! 

The ecclefiaſtics are above five thoufand, that is more than 


half the number of parochial clergy in England !—And the 
nobles, again more numerous than in England, differ alſo 


from our noblemen in education and accompliſhments! It 
is really difficult out of England, to find men ſhaking off 


the impediments to virtue from hereditary wealth—and in 
ſpite of the deceiving meanneſs, the ſpoiling ſubmiſſions 
which beſet them, riſing into the rank of good citizens, at 


all exemplary, for patriotiſm ; for learning; for uſeful arts; 


or for any other adminiſtration to the public good ! 

In the detail too, of each order there feems much equally 
to be blamed! As to the nobles, a few of them, perhaps 
near twenty, have from twelve to five and twenty or thirty 
hundred pounds a year — and two or three have ten thou- 


ſand pounds. Yet the majority of them are unprovided of 


kay: TAY 155 Pope in caſual ad. Yet, though poverty- 


55 . By the Cenfus laſt . 3,939,412 inkabitants.” 5 


a Rrucks 


„ c 
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ſtruck, they are flothful—and though mendicants, they He. 
. proud. Though candidates for promotion, they are not 


ſtudious by any talents to deſerve it—and for the badges of 


diſtinction, as gold keys, &c. which are ſo plentifully fung : 
about, there is, too commonly, no ' plea, or pedigree and an 


empty pocket] 


The eccleſiaſtics too, are e equally ill-conditioned, both as 
Their educaton, inſtead of pre- 


to idleneſs and ignorance 
paring men — and men Who o may philoſophiſe upon life, and 
ſtir well in its uſeful energies, turns its back on all vir- 
tuous practice, and waſtes time in all the aukward vanity of 
antiquated ſpeculation !—Inſtead of men, there are monks 
and canons— fit for nothing but the vice and impertinence 
of their order, the impoſitions of their cloiſter and the 
jargon of their ſchool!  «, 

All this were bad enough, if literally el ive. But it 
is much worſe, when the expence of it, with eriormous 
preſſure, bears hard and heavy upon the people. Trade 
languiſhes; and is at death's door—by the mere drain of 


duties, more and more multiplied. In the whole eſtabliſh- 


ments of 5000 eccleſiaſtics, there are but 677 pariſhes, and 
of courſe need have no more than 677 to 1000 prieſts—and * 
that number, comparatis comparandis, would be as five td 


one above what the prieſthood is to the population of Eng- 


land. While, in regard to the civil eſtabliſhments of the 
country, common ſenſe and feelin g are equally inſulted by 


the multiplication of appointments, no leſ#ſinecure and ex- 


ceſſive Councils of Regency, councils of diſtricts, and 
councils of provinces, aulic courts, courts of aids, courts of 
woods, and chambers of water ſix courts of juſtice, an 


eccleſiaſtical court, three committees for impoſitions, thirty 
cuſtom-houſes— baillies, juſtices, . and runners out of ©; *num=- 


ber—grand marechals, grand ſtewards, grand chamberlains, 
grand maſters of the hunt—with above ſeventy provoſts and 
deans, and eight. hundred canons, to ſay nothing of the 

os | | 2animals 


monaſteries. Since the conſecration of Nebuchadnezzar' 8 


( %% 


N uſcleſs, if not vernminous, in x abbey" eonvents, and 


idol, there never was any thing like it, = 5 


VUndique collecti invadunt, 8 Ajax | 
Et gemini Atridæ, Pyrrhig exercitus omnis 
Myrmidonum, Dolopumque, aut duri miles Viyffci 1 
llicit Obruimur Numero! 


Abuſes like theſe, ſome of witch 10 ſhook off at 
the Reformation, and which no conceivable ſociety ſhould 


bear, long ſince began even in Germany to be ſcen, and 
eſtimated rightly. And the late Elector, who was a prince 
with ſome ſenſe, was admoniſhed by the ſigns of the times, 


and ſtrove, like an honeſt man, to prevent convulſion by 
reform. © As in the body, politic or natural,” ſaid he, 
ac plethoric ill has its appointed check in timely evacuation 


| « or, as when a veſſel i is overburthened, you fave i it from 


« finking, if you will but lighten the lading !” 
Accordingly, he ſtruck at the abuſes which ſeemed moſt 


offenſive and injurious. He inſtantly aboliſhed ſome of 
them. And the people were called upon to co-operate for 


the abolition of more. With the revenues thus reſcued 
from waſte, he mitigated the ravages of rapine; and diſ- 
pelled ſome drearineſs from the ſchools. Two taxes (poll 
taxes) were given up] and a grant of 3cool. ſterling a year, 
was wiſely applied to introduce ſome uſeful Ceci bo into 


the univerſity. 


His purpoſes are acknowledged to have had the vigor 
and purity of what is wiſe and good, and without any alloy 


from the imperfections too rife in each of his profeſſions ! 


Though an overpaid eccleſiaſtic, he wiſhed to retrieve. a 
primitive ſimplicity for the church ! and though a prince, 
he felt a generous ſympathy for the people l For the citi- 


zens, he was anxious that they ſhould recover their ſhare 


in the conſtitution; a ſhare wreſted from them by the aſ⸗ 


ſumptions of the ariſtocracy. And, in regard to the 


churchs 


2 
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church, he would * reſtrained and aboliſhed the prac 
tice of pluralities z a practice which the laws of the Elec- 
torate forbid; but which, in ſpite of dormant laws, is ſo 


unbluſhingly perpetrated, that more than one of the moſt | 


powerful men in Mentz, have contrived to graſp out of the 


church, in multiplied pluralities, above 7oool. a year! A 


revenue, prepoſterous any where for an eccleſiaſtic, and a 
celebatez and additionally fatal . in a country like this, 
where a guinea, Cheſterfield might have ſaid, has a four- 
fold effect, as well as a fourlgld * when reduced into 
German crowns ! 

All the chief families, i in the beſt plight, have become ſo 
by the plunder, which, through the church, has been taken 
from the people, Even the late Elector had vaſt wealth, 
and left behind him much more than became him - And 


the families of Schoonboin, Elz, and Oftein, each of them 


have inherited from their anceſtors, in the receipt of 


deaneries, provoſtſhips, and various commendams, above a 


quarter of a million ſterling !— Sacer nepotibus cruor; in 
enormous peculation, and family aggrandizement from ſuch 
enormity, the church of Mentz follows the church of Rome 
—and at the diſtance only which is due between the diſ- 
ciple and the maſter! 


Thus converſing upon the ſudject of Gnecures and unne- 


ceſſary placemen, a gentleman of Mentz, with more fancy 


than is uſual in the expreſſion of a German, ſaid, « As for 
« the caterpillar tribe, nay, the locuſt, I can diſcover ſome 
« incidental good from them for they have excited the 
« ingenuity of ſuch obſervers as Swammerdam and Mal- 


„ pighi! But as to the other reptiles we were mentioning, 


« can find nothing for it, but to ſtand ſtoutly to my phi- 


* loſophy and my creed; to refer to the doctrine of Noel ; 


« cauſes, and however arduous, to be reſigned! = 


« ſtrive to bear them as I would other evils—but true 
te to myſelf and to my condition, I muſt ſtrive alſo to core 
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deer and to annihilate them. It is the proud fleſh of 
& morbid places, which muſt be kept under by what is 


« uſefully phagedenic f_—It is, as it were, a wen, for which 


« there can be no cure, but cutting off, and radical extir. 
« pation!” 

We thought he was inſpired—at leaſt as much as San 
Boniface ever was. 
| The military eſtabliſhment of Mentz may be cited as an 
example of uſe to ſome other countries, periodically pil. 
laged by army tricks and official connivances! The muſters 
and returns are never falſe! There are no corps, kept pur. 


poſely, incomplete. No fraudulent differences between each 


ſtated quota of men, upon paper and upon ſervice! All the 


men paid for by the people, are fairly producible—and what 


is more material ſtill, the eſtabliſhment is reduced into a 


- compaſs not intolerable there are but two thoufand men in 
all, which are five times fewer than there have been! And 


ip the time of peace, a large portion of them preſs with 
a mitigated weight upon the country, by the aid of foreign 
pay, or home labour, in works of public welfare! Except in 


| having half a dozen generals, there are no jobs, nor undue 
influence by the multiplication of officers! And the few 
troops there are, for the mere theatre of parade, are not 


always ſo farcically employed ; but in reality are of ſome 
fervice, by ſaving watchmen in the ſtreets, and horſe-patroles 


upon the e e the gens Jarmouries of the 


French Republic. | 
The expence of all this is about 170,000]. ſterling - and 


the taxes to produce that ſum, are on the land, on water- 
carriage, on conſumable articles, and by capitations—which | 


are here, as every where, objectionable, as being arbitrary, 
unequal, precarious, and unwiſe. 'They were ſo in' France 
under the late monarchy there! they were ſo in-England 
when the Third - viſited _ chro aro _, 


2 TY 


from Holland. 


r Wn) 
Lotteries; another evil which was caught of the Dutch, 
te alſo to be complained of at Mentz! And there, as in 
every other country infeſted/with this, the worſt ſpecies of 
gambling; the ſame complex miſchiefs break forth among 
the moſt uſeful orders of the community! Through 
ſloth and vain Hope, the government makes men poors 


through poverty they become profligate—and'through pro- 
fligacy, deſpaiting: they afe driven down from depth to 


depth, in proſtitution and Fapine—till, in the inevitable de- 
clenſion of guilt, and its ſure! conſequence, woe, they do 
violence on themſelves - or fuffer the laws for doing violence 
to others 1 It is an act of undeniable merit in the French 
that they have rid their land of this abomination—and it is 
an unaceountable overfight in another nation, individually 
as lofty and enlightened as they are, at times, collectively 


bood-winked and miſled, that they ſtill ſuffer oeh dele- 


terious — f a —_ nen 0 taint and waſte the 
people !* 

The goreimagont py Mentz is 4 ee ſo far as it 
is elective: and thence increaſing the probability of per- 
ſonal merit in the Prince; The right of election is witk 
the prime chapter; where tle twenty-four canons have the 
teciprocal powers of chuſing, and being choſen. A power, 
which, as far as independence implies rectitude, they have 
exerciſed vigorouſly and well; reſiſting with fortitude the 
moſt expedient, all foreign influence ee even of the 
Emperor Himſelf W 

In the other ! nn tes adevition of FI 
indue interference, che election of foreign princes, have 
made the biſhoprics in virtual vaſſalage to the houſe from 
which they ſprang z and involved them, more or leſs; in 
each rude ſhock, and temporal ſtruggle of their family. 


bus it was, When Liege had ſo mixed with Auſtria r 


bavaria—thus, Treves at preſent, feels an agitation ſpread, 
ough the Houſe of Saxe, fmall, comparatively, as daxę | 
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may be — and thus 2 electing to the arclibiſhopric, 
an archduke of Auſtria, feels with a kind of morbid ſympa- 
thy, a conſent of parts, wah "oy council that = happen 
to agitate Vienna. 

Thence it was that Mentz Intervie. to id iefel of this 
dons and with the. moſt zealous unanimity in the 
chapter, they reſolved never to admit into the office of 
Elector any candidate a-kin to the princes of the empire. A 
reſolution, not more wiſely. conceived than ſurely execut ed 
For to be in any manner NNE e nating to 
any people, but the well-formed will to be ſol | 
The chief magiſtrate of Mentz is an office of high rank 
and power, both eccleſiaſtical and civil! The juriſdiction 
of the archbiſhopric is vaſt and complex. The ſuffragan 
biſhoprics are fourteen, Of them, three or four are of 
great grandeur, as Augſburg, Conſtance, Paderborn, Worms, 
and Spires. Another yet more conſiderable, Straſburg, was 
1oſt to Mentz at the revolution; when the French, in the 
Juſt ſpirit of the Engliſh Reformation, properly renounced 
all juriſdiction but their own. The e is primate 
of the empire. 

To the Archbiſhopric theſe alfices auch: 
The Primac, 

Arch-Chancellor of the Einpire, 

Dean of the College of Electors, 
Oonſervator of the Archives. | 

Inſpector and Director of the Supreme ce Tribunt 
in the Appellant Juriſdiction at Wetalaer. | 
. Theſe offices, together, give great plentitude af. polite 
power! at the elections in the empire, he is a ſort of pre- 
ſiding returning officer he convenes the electors, ſolely 
by his own authority, when an Emperor is to be choſen 
and by a delegation from the college, when they are to 
chuſe a king of the Romans, he fixes the date of the con- 
vention. He opens hs diets Be: directs the e i 

is me 
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ſubject to the month's duration fixed by the golden bulle; 
he collects the votes—and which, in many caſes, may be a 
point of preference, awt only from opinion, but for uſe, the 
vote laſt given is his own. The vote of the archbiſhop of 
Mentz, as of Cologne and Treves, is paffive merely; he can 
chuſe an emperor : but he cannot be choſen, | 

The electorate has the rights and functions of en 
veſted in the archbiſhop, but chiefly exerciſed by the chap- 
ter. All acts and edicts iſſue in his name, In legiſlation, 
for the tribunals, the taxes, the coinage, public works, trea- 
ties, and all ſtate papers and inftraments whatever—pri- 
vileges, donations, diſpenſations, derive in his nache: mili- 
tary eſtabliſhments, arſenals, and fortifications are at his con- 
troul—his power 1s abſolute, as to 2 and w_ life 10 
death, 

With a truft of ſuch vaſt Sagas and extent, it might 


alittle like commenſurate qualifications. And that as the 


bliſhed, as in other beſtowals of public confidence, that the 
perſonage is no leſs happily eligible alſo. But, no! in Ger- 
many they do not find it neceſſary to inſiſt, like other peo- 
ple, upon this. Beyond the examination for orders (there 


not very ſtrict) which the candidate canon muſt have palled 


vhen on his probation for the diaconate and the prieſthood, 

vo further ſearch is made after his pretenſiens, either intel- 
una dectual or moral. The obvious grand requiſites of ex- 
: perience, temper, judgment, the knowledge and the prac- 
tice of life, with the capacity for governing others, implied 


and more, are aſcertained, at leaſt are held aſcertainable 
by two brief ſimple operations, viz, the production of a 


been uninterruptedly noble, in both male and female line, 


Qq 2 1 claiz 


be natural to ſuppoſe, and not impolitic to exact, ſomething 


perſonage is happily elective, there ſhould be proofs eſta- 


by the previouſly proved felicity of ſelf-government; all theſe, 


pedigree, and of the pariſh regiſter. If the family have 


for Uxteen generationsz and if a man, with their hereditary | 


n een n e 
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deim to vit and worth, has completed his thirty-third 
year, he is then found in the eccleſiaſtical Kates. of Ger- 


mapys at one time as well as Serbe perfectly ee to 


be a prinee. 

This peculiarity, hon KBs hy Tacitus, or not ex· 
ting in his time, is a very curious national character 
For in moſt other countries, age and name do not imply a 
moral certainty of the character and qualifications neceſſary 
for office - though the office may be the moſt menial, no 


more than a clerk, a ſubſtitute conſtable, or a watchman, 


The ſpecific merit of a living elector it may be difficult 
to aſcertam or to deliver l for expreſſion is not always ready 


with proportioned fame Hand, celata virtus, perfection over- 


delicate, may ſo chance to be unknown. 


One excellence, however, in ſpite of all, broke forth | It 


could not be concealed, that he ee in his pedi- 
gree, even more than was bargained for —that he had ac- 


tually the barony of D'Erthal | that when elected in 1774, 


be had twenty years aboye the ſtatutable age! and that ſill, 
notwithſtanding his years, the yenerable archbiſhop has the 
ſame ardent love of natural ſcience, and followed it with 
the ſame avidity as was fo very hoping: in the late 
Lord B-—. 

The ſcene of theſe experimental de N to 15 in 


the palace of La Favorite. Therefore, as far as they could 


give collateral curioſity to the place, the geſtruction of it in 


the war could not but be additionally lamented. In the 
private life of this unhappy politician, no other noticeable 


_ peculiarity occurred 


Neither for. political merit, is it poſſible, with 5 ta 
compliment the cquncils of Mentz | There has been ever 
in them an affected clation—indeed, an oſtentation of aps- 
thy and diſdain, utterly irrelevant to each of the recipro- 
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e employed. For, ſay they at Menez, 4. without 2 
e fit regard to popular conſiderations, what i n en. | 
6 ment, its origin, or its end 7” 

Popularity, at once a duty and à reward of pps any 
be too ſtrenuouſly enforced by eyery teacher upon ative 
life, It is well worthy of that dignifying recommendation 

| which it ay from the ene even of e wiſdom 
herſelf! 25 

Here e e „ the plan is at 
once apparent: and the growth of popularity, Aike the 
moſt uſeful vegetables, where moſt es, is Fee | 
ably with eaſe to be ſupplied, 

The proceſs. is neither difficult nor 2 The pe 
courteſies, of a few words and looks, an addreſs commonly 
cautious z conſiderations decently humane—theſe, in grdi- 
nary caſes, have ſufficed. And if ſuperadded, there can 
ſubſiſt the gaptivations of manners at all ſuperior, if there 
appear any knowledge of effect, and any power of pleaſing z 
—any thing like philoſophical {kill of diving into character, 

and applying it. with colloquial talents to life and practice, 
then who can calculate the product, and limit its extent ? 
Charming in any rank, in high place, irreſiſtible, the in- 
fluence of ſuch powers of intellect, ſo uſed, is ſeen and felt by 
all—in ſpite of impediments, af all others the moſt diſ, 
couraging, both from public miſchief, and from private vice l 
Our own Charles the Second, and Henry the Fifth (not to 
mention Henry IV. of France) are proofs in every body's 
way; the one an unprincipled inyader, the other no leſs un- 
principled, as a ſcandalous debayche in ſelfiſh obdurate exceſs. 
And yet, odious or deſpicable as they both eſſentially ought to 
have been, they lived and died neither one nor the other { 
Even their memory, to this time, embalmed, even beyond 
the power of Egypt, by the na their n the 

popularity of their ſway, 

Wben, therefore, as too commonly e. 8 of 

this 
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this is ſeen and deplored, when a chief magiſtrate can fuffer 
himſelf to lapſe into hard opinions and difrepute; there 


muſt be ſomething much more wrong than the mere error 


of chance! And when further degraded, as now and then, 
alas] has happened, and preſented as an object of penal 
law, what then muſt be the en e 788 nen 
and deſert: 

Certainly Charles the Firſt, nd: Louis the Sixteenth, 
were the leaſt offenſive of their race, As certainly it is 
not needed, nor is it truly poſſible, to accuſe them with the 
provocations, ſo well urging to capital reſentment, the peo- 


ple of Rome againſt Nero, Yet, undeniably, with ſo much 


to deplore, there muſt have been not a little to condemn, 
Their powers and purpoſes muſt have been no leſs froward 
than their fate. If not at once heady and heartleſs ; with- 
out fibres in the one to feel, without faculties in the other 
to underſtand, that they were amenable to the laws of con- 
ſcience and ſympathy, what was there in the world to 
hinder them from any conceivable aſcendancy of fame and 
of merit? With any thing thing like common manhood, 


good faith, and the charities of nature, they might have 


ſoared far from the doom which they endured, conſpi- 
cuouſly dear, through generations fucceeding even beyond 
their own, in the rapturous energies of unſuborned regard— 
in fact, realiſing ſome of the beſt charms which poetry has 
imagined for the laviſh a es of a emma —_ 
od! 
: Reflections ſuch as theſe, more or leſs apt to riſe on the 
contemplation of any great power in popular diſregard, are 
| inſeparable from the preſent ſtate of Mentz, The popular 
ſentiments ran very lofty and vigorous; and there is, 
Hhmentably, nothing we could hear of about the public coun- 


eil to keep pace with them. The enemies of the govern- 


ment talked, openly, of its abolition; and even by friends, 
we Ow the word abdication as an advice, PODS CORN 
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In the mean while we could not find any perſonal fet- 
of! at leaſt not any popular ſentiment at all propitious, 
like the lucky circumſtances of the eleQor's lot. If his 
wealth has been at all enhanced by ſocial excellence, the 
people are to learn in the ſenſe of obligation; the voice of 
gratitude is ſilent. If he has. patronized good works, ad- 
miration alſo is no leſs reprehenſibly mute. And even the 
genius of government, loquacious every where as he is apt. U 
to be, abſolutely fails in his allegiance, if the elector's coun- = 
cils have at all laboured to leave the ſtate better than he. oF | 
found it—leſs burthened, and leſs; en. en- 
lightened, and more fre! | | 
With ſome of the hereditary princes of Ds Ho ; 
might be, for all this, ſome hereditary excuſe. But where 
the prince is elective, the claims on him muſt be ſtronger,. 
for knowledge and practice leſs defective: in the ſame pro- 
portion, as his opportunities have been more, from a birth. 
more favourable to the uſeful energies of human nature, 
from a diſcipline towards good upon one ſide, and from Hi 
ſolicitations to evil leſs ſeducing on the other ſide—a diſci- | = | 3 $53 
pline more cogent, from wider experience, and from e 5 
more matured, | 
* The reſiſtance of the W may prove 4 Fes: hold 
of the root. The unpopularity of the councils in Mentz 
yet prevails, in ſpite of the late ſtruggles; ſtruggles not 
more hideous to them from their enemies, than their 1 
friends. The people ſeem decided for a ſyſtem the moſt. =! 5 
democratic. And, whether right or wrong, ſuch is their N 
with for change, that they ſeem bent upon it, undeterred 1 
by any ills, ſo probable, in the changing. He muſt be ſick =. 
indeed, before the mind can be forced up, to ſuffer a grave "= | 9 4 
operation though that operation be not painful in itſelf — THI 
but full of hazard only from accident or violence—from the K- 


ignorance of the aids, and from the Wen of the bye 
onde: 
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Agen, chere ſhould be confidered too, esch kote in 
ferenee from fact. The government, comparing what it is, 
with what it was, bas ſome benefit of compariſon. The 
adminiſtration, particularly 6f criminal laws, has Been of 
late, within theſe ſeven years, eſſentially reformed; Fact 


proceſs is quickened, Each expence is dirninithed, - The 


accuſed are admitted to bait, tron arg 
tried wirkin ſeven or eight days; er 
The infliction of the law is, in many points; ne, 


able; and may exemplify, to more ſhewy regions, on the = 


complex objects of the law; and that it does but half its 
duty, if it does not apc plan i 4 Foam = re- 
cairn no leſs than to puniſh. e 
Such, to their eredit be it faid, is the Ates er det 
puniſhiments l Death,, a diſgrace to the fagacity and temper 
of each ſyſtem where it is frequent, is at Mentz almoſt un- 
known. At the priſons their right objet, correction, is in 
view. They purſue it, by the tract which alone can be 
| ſucceſsful, by ſolitude, by diſcipline and labour. And that 
the traveller, too heedleſs and unprofiting to enter the 
TRI may ftill be admoniſhed by its dutſide; 
there is over the gate of the priſon a deviee, which may 
catch the eye of vagrant curioſity, and well indicate the Ru- 
mane and wholeſome purpoſes which are within; ; where 
the controul and education of neceffity, and its reforming 
power over the unruly paſſions of men, are fairly preſume- 
able, from rhe dominion obtaifiable over beaſts, and beaſts 
the leaſt docile, from ſtubborn miſchief; from levity, and 
from ſtrength. Thus ftags, boars, and'lions are repreſent- 
ed drawing a draft carriage, Ideally tenable, at leaſt, from 
what all muſt know, the undiſputed wonders of the yoke | 
The priſons of Mentz are further to be commended for 
their humanity. That man is not fit for his office; either 
as 2 gaoler or judge, who, untouched by the cohſciouſneſs' 
1 his own imperfeQions, can _—_ unſympathiſing; the 
| imperfections 
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mperfeQions, of athers. 1; cannot hs hoped that gvery ang 


{hall be like Boerhaave and Sir Thomas More—becauſe, in 


the lottery of human diſtributions, there are nat many ſuch 
prizes, as the wit and temper to emulate ſages and ſaints. 
But what they do at Mentz, can be done every where,— 
There can be a reſpect which man owes to man; the re. 
ſpect af pity, for the moral depreſſion of men | There can 


may not conſpire to exacerbate, needlefsly, agonies of the 
mind. That any ſuperſerviceable peril to the body may be 


ir. That there may be no ſqualid defedations. No dun- 
geons. No chains. That there may be all reaſonable miti- 
getions of climate. And no fuch connivance at abuſe as 
the gaolers ſelling lenity and liquor, to reimburſe them for 
the money their places, purchaſed from corrupt power, may 
happen to have coſt. Money, neither more nor leſs, than 2 


abandoned would propoſe—and which no country, but ws 
is dark and mercileſs, can permit! | 


of the upper miniſters of ſtate 3 and once in a fortnight by 
the ſuperior council. The magiſtracy of the police in the 


courſe ſuffered every day. 


little as can be—and the magiſtrates have the utmoſt poſſi- 
ble joy in the cheering conſciouſneſs of ſoftening a deſtiny, 
otherwiſe more ſevere. _ 

The allowance to the priſoners is, > two 3 of 
bread, a pint of ſoup, and, except on faſt days, eight to 


twelve ounces of meat. The allowance from creditors to 


their debtors ig, daily, two pounds of bread, and about fours 
pence 1 ſum equivalent to a ſhilling in England! 
R r 


r R 


be the fullneſs of accommodation - that outward preflure 


varded off by the miniſters of health, by cleanlineſs and 


premium for corruption | which none but a magiſtrate quite 
The priſons are vifited nds] —_ a week, by one 
meanwhile muſt be unremitting z and to them every gaoler 


muſt exhibit a ſtatement of what has been done, and of ; 


Thus, conſequently, the ſuffering-of the priſauers is as 
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and yet vette ſtill, is what we further found, which was the 


| | Health and paucity of the priſoners. It is rare to have any 
i 1 debtors immured—and 1 rarer ſtill for any, who: are ee, 


Wi 8 Even in another direction, and where from the too com- 
1 mon virulence of political retaliation, it was leaſt to be ex- [ 
pected, lenity towards priſoners, we rejoiced, to find had con- f 


tinued the rational glory of 'Mentz !—Even the Club-ifts, 
(the active agents for the Revolution) who had been ſeized 
and were impriſoned, eſcaped without ſuffering much from 6 
unmanly rigor. Intercourſe and the power of writing was, 1 
indeed, for a ſhort time denied them. But they were ſoon 
and finally Iiberated, and without any diſgrace upon the h 
country, by any violent puniſhment !—No death! No con- = 
Hſcation! No inſult upon the ſpirit by puniſhments held F, 


ignominious - but, which when unſullied by moral baſeneſs | 
in queſtions of ſpeculative opinions like theſe, can be ſcan- ch 
dalifing only, on the Scoring e which dare inflict 
them! d: 
The contemplation of active, arduous virtue, is a ſpecy- 1 
lation ennobling any where. But, in high place, and ſpread- ch 
ing in popular application, through a wide range of bene- 0 
ficence, its charms are enhanced, and become much more a 
edifying and dear, from the fine eminence of its 1 8 Ys 
from the finer extenſion of its uſe. tit 
Such are the ideas and emotions with which we cloſed 10 
our political ſpeculations upon Mentz, vi 
. N | 60D =» | | | 1 
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EXCURSION ON THE RHINE. © 


FROM Meintz, if the traveller be on his route towards 
England, he ſhould go to Coblentz by the river, that is 
ſuppoſing him to be not inſenſible to the ſolicitations from 
eaſe, frugality, novelty, and delight of landſcape charms! _ 

If the traveller be not going in the direction above men- 
tioned, yet if Meintz be not in the route upon his return, 
he poſitively ſhould, ſi fors non objecerit, indulge in an ex- 
curſion like this. For in the regions which are uſually the 
haunts of Engliſhmen, there is no river ſcenery to compare 
with it. For the Rhine is better than any river in Italy, in 
France, in Germany, or in England; and in the track now 
ſtated, from Meintz to Coblentz, is that preciſe poſition of 
the whole Rhine, which is, for ſcenery, the beſt. | 

Our paſſage was in the winter, in the drearineſs. and. 
darkneſs of a German Mid- November - amidſt fleet and 


ſnow, with nothing but a tilt of double dowlaſs, and a fer 


chips ſmouldering in a little ſmoaking ſtove, to ſhield and 
ſooth us under the viſitations of ſuch a ſky !—And yet, 
even ſo, we found the paſſage, not otherwiſe than ſupremely 
intereſting, inſtructive, and gay! For nature is in fine at- 
titudes; and art, in very impoſing forms! Caſtles and con- 
vents are in ruins. While agriculture, particularly the 
vineyards, flouriſh proportionably to theſe harmoniſing in- 
dications, how tyranny and ſuperſtition fade! The river 
meanwhile varies ever in its aſpect and character; ſpreadin 8 
where it is with moſt advantage ſeen, and ſounding where it 

can be moſt perfectly heard. | 
The lands too have the power of pleaſing, ſo potent from 
variety, in their ſhapes and ſurfaces, Hills and mountains 
are in far ne plenty than the plains, The precipice is 
Rr 2 at 
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at times abrupt, over the margin of the river. And fome. 
times the rock, heaving up an appendicular layer acroſs the 
ſtream, gives an irregularity or a fall—but not more than 
can move the mind or the play-thing of a child, Large 
woods do not abound, But there. are ſome timber trees, 
and many orchards; and theſe, with bruſhwood on the 
hills where there are no vines, fill it up for mere leafage 
and ſcenery well enough, with no very CONES vacvities 
in the eye, 

The ſoil alſo is a fource of intereſt at infiruſtion, for 
the traveller at alt accuſtomed to ſpeculations in mineralogy, 
and to thoſe phenomena prevailing in a country which has 
been volcanic, Phenomena, which ſeem in ſome ſort, like 
the enigmas of nature, but which reſolve like other pro- 
blems throu gh the plan of proyidence, into new teſtimonies 


of the attributes moſt acceptable to men, a deſign o mercy, 
and not a chaſtiſement of chance! 


The hills which finiſh on the Rhine, are the "IO exe 
tremity of the chain which ariſes with the mountains of 
Heſſe, Franconia, and Bohemia. Not improbably, too, 
formed at the ſame time, for there are the ſame marks of 
age and character manifeſt within and without. The ſame 
ſtretched ſummits and ſteep deſcents the ſame vertical 
fiſſures, exhibiting in ſections, ſimilar variety of ſtrata be, 
neath, yellow, blue, grey, and greeniſh red, the ſand ſtone 
rock, the argillaceous ſlate, the ferruginious loam, with 
calcareous ſtrata, ambitiouſly aſcending, till ſome other 
layer, perhaps a new comer quite, the rabbiſh thrown off 
from ſome neighbouring height, turns it from the height 
that crowned their wiſhes, and hides them in ruin. While 
petrefactions, though of dirt and of decay, ſhew amidſt th: 
wonders of toughneſs and coheſion, what may be done even 
by an error loci, by an extraneous body, if favoured by the 

efferveſcence of a place! 
The black vitreous rocks, with the priſinatic baſaltes, 
which 


ich 


windows, for chimney pieces, and for paved floors. 


(I) 
which run along the whole of this track, are decidedly vol- 


canic altogether, and fill the mind with a curioſity which is 


{till awful, though the eruption is extinct! A complex 
emotion as much excited here, as at the Giants Cauſeway, 
at Monte Bolca, or at Viterbo - though it may be inferior 


to what is felt at Baia and Puz2uoli, where a flaming vol; 


cano is in ſight. To calculate on all the powers of human 


ſtrength, a man muſt be ſeen in ſome dire extremity z ſome 


ſpaſm of fortune, or ſome convulſion of his frame. To 


imagine all the poſſibilities of time and chance upon ele- 


mentary matter; countries which are volcanic, muſt be 
Some of the productions, which are volcanic merely, are 


uſed, in each region near them, for the purpoſes of domeſtic 
life. Thus, like the lava and puzzuolana of Italy, are the 


tarras and the baſaltes upon the Rhine, They are the beſt 
building materials; their poſts, their fences, their pavements, 
and their roads. 

The baſaltes which are in columnar priſmatic forms, and 
ſuſceptible of a good poliſh, With this they often come 
unwrought from the mountains, by the mere action of water! 


by water ſtanding till it mines the rock at the bottom; and 
running to poliſh imperceptibly each ſurface at the top! 
Fine emblem as to the power of contraſt and doctrine of 


viciffitudes—nay, referring, in philoſophical poetry, to the 


preſcribed action of importunity and perſeverance ſenſible 
5 Fe matter, prevailing over mind itſelf— 


Prece molle vincuntur pectora ho 
In this country, unimpoveriſhed by taxes and not drained 
by the exhauſting abominations of war, building materials 
are ſtill not dear. Bricks, larger than ours, are 16 and 18 


livres a thouſand—and the baſaltes come yet cheaper ſtill. 


The chief uſe of the baſaltes is for the frames of doors and 
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The tarras, which forms the moſt iden and petri⸗ 


fying cement which is known. This cement (in Italy called 


the puzzuolana), uſed in much larger proportions than 
ſtone, formed thoſe buildings, ſtill the wonders of the 
world, and for their duration, as well as beauty, originality. 


of genius and force, the Coleſes, the Hadrian Villa, and 


the Baths of Titus and Diocletian. Leſs captivating in. 


ſhow, but ſcarcely leſs ſtupendous in conſequences, it is now 


the baſis of that compoſition with which the Dutch make 


their dikes and ramparts againſt the ſea, and thus, upon a level 
in ſome places literally below it, a local habitation is formed 
an earthly power, which for arts and induſtry, has ever had 


no ſmall fame and merit in 1 Europe. 


= Scoops out an empire, and uſurps the main.“ 


In application of the tarras to form a cement for building, 


the proportions are three of tarras to one of lime. Both 
: ſubſtance, before mixing, to be reduced to powder. Fine 
ſand, as in other ſtucco, and in ſimilar proportions, has been 


uſed at times, by the builders, both of Germany and Italy. 
The price of the tarras, at Amſterdam, is now nineteen or 
twenty rix-dollars for a quantity meaſuring one hundred 
cube feet. Of this ſum one-fifth only is paid upon the 


Rhine for the raw material the reſt of the expence is for 


carriage. In London, it ſells for three to four HOOP the 
buſhel. 

In point of 3 and its effects, the chief 8 
perhaps is from monotony. That uniformity, by long con- 
tinuance, becoming tedious in nature no leſs than in art. 


And both might have, with advantage, more variety here. 


The country in its agriculture and plantations — the towns, 
in the ſhape and colour of their buildings. The mixture 


of plaſter and ſtone, the baſaltes for the frames of doors 


and windows, and above all, bad unadvancing taſte, unal- 
tered for 1280 ſeems to de the ſame in all. But in all, toa, 


there 
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there is an air of fability, which 2 0 comfort, and ſuch 
a quantity in each building, as expreſſes pecuniary ſubſtance, + 


The villages ſwell into towns; and, in many a ſpot, there 


are ſo many out- buildings about a farm or 2 as to make 
them look like a village. 


For the effect of landſcape ae e the wider of 


the river ſoon after teaving Mentz, the Rhinegauan views, 
and the ſcenery at Bingen and Bacharack are the beſt! 

In ſeveral places, where the hills and rocks cloſing- in 
upon the river, favour the reverberation of ſounds, the tra- 
veller is admoniſhed by the boatmen; we accordingly fired 
our piſtols, and with the uſual ſurpriſes of incidence and 
reflection; the repercuſſions not multiplied ſo many times 
as at Milan, but with diſtances much more ſtriking, This 
led us inſenſibly to Italian and Greek architecture, and from 
thence the tranſition was eaſy to Ripley and Wren, to the 


whiſpering gallery at Glouceſter and St. Paul's, and finally 


to the Parliament Houſe, For Mr. Ripley's patron, Sir 
Robert Walpole, certainly underſtood the management of 
ſounds, in a manner not inferior to Vitravius himſelf !— 
And had he been able to perfect his plan, it would have 
produced effects far beyond any found even in the Greek 
theatre! 

And the efficient cauſes would have been the 2 viz. 

By brazen veſſels, and other metallic ſubſtances on the 
ſeats. 

By a given quantity of ho/low bodies. 

By a preciſe arrangement as to the curve of the ellipſis, 

By a complex ſection with a plane, a little parabolic, as 
cutting one fide more than the other but by na means 


parallel to the baſe—and by ſome new means, happily left 


behind him, as to the point of contact and the tangent. 


All agree it is wonderful, what by mathematics, in the 


ſcience of numbers may be done. With each dependant 
theory, thence finally derivable of Phonics and Acouſtics ! 
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The exquilite, the charitable apparatus for whe weak 


ears for taking in founds, though apparently remote!— 
for mollifying what is acute—and fixing what is flexible! 


the microphonicon, the poliphonicon, the ſtentorophonicon, 


or the ſpeaking trumpet, refraction, reflection, and the ar- 
ti cial echoes, The more ſublime mathematics are a mag - 


nificent occupation for the pure abſtract mind. While the 


mixed mathematics, thus, with a due relation to matter, 
are admirably fitted for that part of the people who trade. 


Hence, and with ſuch ſignal thriving, are they ſo well cul- 


tivated by certain gentlemen in the northern part of our 


iſlands! Hence ſome of the ſucceſſes ſo ſurpriſing in life, 


even atchieved by the meaneſt of mankind ! Hence, often, 
one man gets over another, and, ſometimes, in other coun- 


tries, through the corruption of _ one man is 


over all! 

The frugality of the conveyance is another N 
ation of it! For a traveller and his ſervant, with all their 
baggage, may bc carried to Coblentz for two or three half 
crowns, in ſmall public boats, which are 1 almoſt 
every day. 

Theſe, though leſs likely than ſtage 5 to _ diſ- 
agreeable, are, like them, a ſort of lottery, where every 


thing may be convertible, and good come from it as well as 
evil. Thus a prize, like Dean Swift, was ſometimes to be 


met with between London and Weſt Cheſter. One of the 


moſt lively and elegant men ſtill about town, ſays thus he often 


travelled with Sterne; and another friend of mine, a very 


excellent clergyman in Ireland, thus once was a third to 
Litchfield, when the two other paſſengers in the ſame coach 


were Dr. Johnſon and Angelica Kauffman—a lady whoſe 
ſenſibility and taſte, which is the reſult of it, pervades and 
animates her converſation, no leſs than her art! 


A prize of the ſame ſort, fell to my lot, in a common 


boat from Mentz. It was my fortune, and I hope ever to 
think 
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( 38) 
think it good fortune to meet a young gentleman, who 
probably will be, like his father, an ornament to our country. 


His education had been advantageous, both as to learning 
and knowledge. Uſeful ſcience he had the happineſs to have 


cultivated at Edinburgh. He had improved himſelf among 
the moſt inſtructive men of the time at Mancheſter and 


Birmingham; he had attended Lavoiſier, Fourcroi, and the 
other great men at Paris, and the men, I know not who, 
who are, or at leaſt ought to be, great in the univer- 
ſity of Gottinghen, Added to this, he had that diſci- 
pline of temper which experience only can give; and above 
all, he was a fine full-hearted young men, for ever reſt- 


lefs and aſpiring after rectitude, however hopeleſs, and 
who would make all around him happy, if events and objects 


could be found -as pure and plaſtic as his mind |! 

I do not ſee any reaſon to prevent my ſpecifying him : 
he was the younger Mr, W. of Birmingham. His pro- 
feſlional poſition, fortunately, fills no ſmall ſpace in national 
regard, and, this may be a teſtimony, needed only where 
no other inſtance may be known, to ſhow how well nap 
poſition is fille. 

With Mr. W. was a merchant of Naples, M. M. 
a gentleman of large experience, and no leſs honour and be- 
nignity, who had ſeen a great deal, and was ready in com- 
municating what he had ſeen. He ſpoke French with as 
much fluency as his native language, Italian; and he Ipoke 
Engliſh too with no want of words. 

In the boat there was an agreeable young German from 


Stutgard, and a gentleman, who, though he afterwards 


turned out to be an Engliſhman, was imagined by all preſent, 
during the day and a half we were together, to be a French- 
man, a Girondiſt, one of the Mountagne, and I know not 
what. His appearance was fingular, and each ſingularity al- 
logether foreign: from top to toe wrapped up in fur, and 

8 7 wrapped 
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wrapped in ſilence too, evidently offended at Mr. W. his 
friends, having kept the boat paſt the time; but, by degree; 
however, he relaxed each oddity in his pellice, and what might 
ſeem more rugged in his looks, wore away, with the power 
that habit has over things in themſelves indifferent; and he 
began to converſe, rapidly and ſtrong, and far from una- 
muſingly or ill; but not a word in any other language than 
French. — He was aſked, if he did not underſtand Engliſh ? 
« Ou: Monſieur,” faid he, balancing,.« Oui Monſieur, com- 
me ca, —un peu des mots,—a force d'y ſonger—ici et la en 
pourſuivant vos journaux, et les autres Grands politiques 
dans votre aſſembleè nationale. Mais, pour parler, je ne ſuis 
pas un amateur de ca !—Vraiment c'eſt une etude | Et, de 
plus, Monſieur, c'eſt effectivement Moitiè Allemagne; Et 
Ainſi, Franchement, ſemi-barbare — with a correſponding 10 
look, and tone moſt hypercritically full of opinion, as upon ho 
ſome combination ew ſtruck out on an object meriting 
neglect, if not ſcorn. | 
I have heard Mr. W. recount this little adventure ſo | 
whimſically, that, if but half as well told, it might not be 10 
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| i | quite out of place here; yet much of the effect of what 5 
|, paſſed, may be incommunicable, as it aroſe on the incon- : q 

| ) by gruity of the gentleman who ſpoke Engliſh, I . 
| their fellow-traveller did not underſtand it. K 
| | E here was no queſtion of his being a foreigner ; all that ay 
remained to aſk was, from what country he might come? Jin, 


| ; < BY and there Mr. W. deſired his companion to find it out; T 
| 1 adding, « J am not quite ſettled in thinking him a French- ok 
g cc man: and though he is not e yet, take care, he ät; 
„„ may underſtand us!” © whey 
J « He is not an Italian,“ ſaid the Neapolitan, | 
| 5 . « He is not a Frenchman,” ſaid another, “ for that part J® 
1 { „ cc df his face,” naming it, “ is rather like what we ſee on 

5 I cc the Adriatic. He comes from Boſnia, or Dalmatia, I am we 


4 poſitive !—No, fir, he has Juſt Rn. from France," ſaid 
the 
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the Naipatitin, « He is an emigre—ſaid the” boatman! pr . 
tc I ſpeak from my certain knowlege” 

c Then aſk him,” replied Mr, W. „ aſk him how he 
voted! The German gentleman named the occaſions as the 
* of Mirabeau, the Civil Liſt, &c. &c. 

r. W. had a little Amſterdam Horace in his hand. And 
the — adviſed Mr. W. to examine him in that. 
Horace then luckily filled the following hour or two; BS! 
there were ſeveral good new readings ſtruck out by emphaſis 
and punctuation: when done. to the line in the ode TOs | 
Varo. | 
ad 
Bazchibor Edonis, | | 
The | coinage of the verb, led t to another Bo with no A 


felicity, and applied far better than by Terence, Viz. in the 
beautiful fragment from Simonides. 


- Tecum mille WN ineptiebat. 


Our ſingular traveller, eee the whole of that inimi- 
table ode, and ſhort as it is, yet long before the end of it, his 
eyes were covered with tears! One effect of them was to 


en diqpate any little doubt there might be remaining. The 
"> emotion was evident. The cauſe of it, was ſuppoſed, not 
| Hympathy, but ſuffering. The time and place concurring. 
0 The odds were for a foreigner who was diſtreſſed, that the 
0 diſtreſs might be French! 
{08's That proverbial inſtinct, the reſpect — . to ſorrow, is a 
gt benevolent wonder in our make. The venerible aſpect of 
oe) 


litreſs finds or makes a friend in every heart! Emotion, 
vhen leagued with innocence and virtue, has allegiance, Wile 
lingly, from all. From that moment, the traveller ſeemed 
to have more aſcendancy than ever—ſome ſlight ſet· off this, 
for nerves perhaps too irritable !—For his tears we have 
lincs learnt, thus burſt forth, not from any ſimilarity to the 
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fate af Danae, but from a ſenſe of diſtance merely, RP 
fome months abſence from his family and friends 
1 At Bingen, where they reſted for the night, with the 
i $ {kill and ſpeed of an old traveller, he loſt not a moment, 
f 


till he had ſecured a good room: and it unluckily turned 
out to be the beſt.— every body, ſoon after, was on the ſame 
"Bp ; | purſuit : and finding the beſt room fo quickly pre- engaged, 
ih Mr. W. ſaid, „He had now no doubt of his fellow-travel- 

i etc ler being a Frenchmen, and probably too, that he ftudied 
cc in the old court!” 

While the table was preparing, to an obſervation of the 
Neapolitan in favor of French eating - the ſtrange gentle- 
7 man ran out into, an ardent panegyric, on the magic of the 

8 i French kitchen, and the wines of Burgundy, calling them 
all by their names.—This too, though another trifle, quite 
neutral and indefinite, paſſed for a confirmation of the 
French hypotheſis.— And one of the gentlemen told the 
other what had been ſaid in approbation of the dinner in 


| France, and adding that he could ſee it mount, * like incenſe, 
| | 4 and fume away through all the porches of the brain !” 

[ 5 The ſupper was rather gay. And the whole ſucceeding 
3 4.4 day, with the nExt evening, yet gayer ſtill, Tempus in ul 
( * timum deducte. Every body at the Coblentz table d'Hote 


ſtill taking him for a Frenchman, —and «© ſes compatriotes, 
ſes compatriotes,” reſounded from every ſide. 

Thus, he was going on at a great rate, for popularity in 
table talk, when he had like to have loſt it all again, by two 
petty mal-a-propos—by making ſome confuſion and undue 
mixture of two diſhes, which were maigre and gras,—Anl 
by ſaying, (though as he thought not loud enough to be 

heard) of a ſmall knot of people, who were engrofling : 
large bowl of roaſted cheſnuts “ Q il y en a "yes diable! 
& pour tous les porcs de Weſiphalie , 15 

The eccleſiaſtic, who had been according to the preju- =] 

dice of his order, a little offended with the unintended 
Fa prophanation 
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Repbasstlos of mixing ſome ragout with his 3 

was a venerable looking man! and with him our traveller 

with evident aſſiduity, tried to right himſelf at once, by ad- 

dreſſing him in Latin, turning the converſation upon ſome 

points in the eſtabliſhment of the German church. And 

hearing that the Germans had the good ſenſe to be aboliſh= 
ing tythes, and conceding a certain allotment of land in lie 

of them he faid, in antethetical, but rather lawleſs Latin, | 

ie Ft imo domine reverende, incundius multo eſt, & idoneus 

te ſanè — quam incertas decimas, certis rixis obtinendas * 1 

On taking up his pellice to leave the room, Mr. W. ob- _ 

ſerved on the ſkin, that it was not a little to be wondered: | 
why the breed of wild beaſts yet continued, in ſpite of the 
exterminating care in civil life—alluding to the practice of 
Alfred's time, and other humanizing laws. 

He replied—« Diable Wemporte, Monſieur, mais c'eſt, 


&« incroyable ca!—Eft que vous pouvez bien imaginer une 
ce diſette des gros betes? Soyez content, Monſieur, hors 


« des terres Britanniques, en chaque etat, chaque gouverne- 
« ment du monde, vous en trouverez affez ; peut etre bien 
« un peu de trop, de tous les monſters, concevables !” * : 

Among other lucky things, there was a little turn too 
on a local circumſtance that is not very lucky in the town: 
On the approach to Coblentz by the Rhine, the common 
drain of the town, very offenſive, iſſues cloſe to the palace. 
% Ah! quels diableries font dechainès! 

« C'eſt Vembonchure,” ſaid the boatman, HOY 
« 5 lieux du cabinet.“ 

Ah!“ ſaid the traveller with no ſmall ſoſtenuto on the 


in 
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be note, « Ah cet la! le cabinet de Coblentz ! le cabinet du 
1g 1 « prince! et actuellement,“ turning to the boatman, « qui 
ible! tc eſt le premier? comment s'appelle til ?” 

The next morning we were all to have walked over Cob- 
reju- lentz together, when this extraordinary traveller, before it 
aded | Si was 
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was light, took u free French leave, and left 2 letter, alſo | 


French, for Mr. W. but with an Engliſh direfion, and 


with the ſignature of Votre Ami Anglois. 


This raiſed a new ſet of buſy thoughts, which continued | 


at work till the parties met, unexpectedly in London, at the 
houſe of a prime and excellent merchant by the Cuſtom- 


houſe—where, with other enlightened and fine ſpirited men, 


Mr, W. made the ſtory tell better than I have done, and this 


Proteus of the Rhine, this reputed Frenchman, this Giron- 
diſt, and what not, turned out to be, neither more nor leſs, 
than a grave Engliſh clergyman, an abſolute courtier, with 


no more notion of politics, than he had picked up in a 
kind of profeſſional prejudice for faſt ſermons, and the 
trial of the ſeven biſhops, to ſay ate of Milton, of Syd- 
vey, or of Locke ! 
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TO WORMS. 


8 


WHILE people are humanely excluded from the temp, 


tation of converſing with the philoſophers of France, the 
route to Italy, either by the Tyrole or by Switzerland, muſt 
continue through Germany; inſtead of Vauban's fine forts 
in ſucceſſion, through Sraſbourg and Huninque to Baſle, 
the traveller muſt be content with what he may find in the 
road to Manheim, through Worms. 


The departure from Meintz was by the demoliſhed palace 


of La Favorite, yet ſmoaking and in ruins! The village of 
Weiſenau ſucceeding, with delapidations, which, to our 
ſenſe, ſeemed, at every rude gap, to be crying to Heaven 
for vengeance ! For what between the Pruſſians poſted in 
the woody heights on the ſouth-weſt, and the French bat- 
teries towards Koſtheim, and the confluence of the Maine, 
to counteract them, this ill-fated village of Weiſenau had 
been, literally, between two fires, and was ſo rent and torn 
in twain, that there was ſcarcely a ſingle dwelling had 


eſcaped unannoyed - without lamentation - without blood! 


Me ſtopped to talk a little on what we ſaw, with an offi- 
cer upon a piquet. He did not look like a ſubaltern to the 
foe of mankind : but with emotions, like the colour of his 
trade, he exulted, without compunction, and without ſym- 
pathy, on what he ſhewed us? And exulting over the 


wide-ſpread havock all around, he called it © a glorious 


& cannonading :'? 
We recoiled from him at once and altogether, as Nature 
ſhould do from her antipathies and enmities! And dipped 


till we came to the contiguous wood, in an anonymous 


foreign pamphlet upon the advocates for devils. 


That 
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That contiguous wood was another aceldama which thoſe 

_ monſters had made! Mines, abbaties, and batteries, with 

all the brutal abominations of their train, and their effects 

yet more abominable, ſurpriſed and ſhocked us at every 

« turn. ( Vaſtum ſilentium gecreti colles !—Fumantia 
« procul tecta Nemo exploratoribus obvius! ? 

The condition of theſe Germans is deplorable. The 
wild beaſts, in their woods and highlands, they have con- 
trived to exterminate or ſubdue. And yet they 1 uffer other 
animals to range and lord-it uncontrouled— to perpetuate | 
and to fatten on calamity — Animals, whether living or 
dead, abſolutely of a lower order! whoſe patural gifts for 
miſchief are comparatively poor—who, when they are called 
to atone for blood, cannot even then repair any part of the 


wrongs they have done with one poor, poſthumous, relic, | f 
equivalent to the kin of their peecurſors—the wolves and t 
NED = t 
© Rapacious at the mother's throat they fly ! . 
And tear the ſcreaming infant from her breaſt! | 
«© Even beauty force divine! at whoſe bright glance W 
& The generous lion ſtands in ſoftened gaze th 
Hexe blecds a helpleſs, . e e 

Tin the opinions and emotions of the people ſhall of 

themſelves learn to rally as they ought; their moraliſts 

and politicians ſhould be inſtant in their endeavours to teach 
them. They ſhould excite them, as when intereſt is their | 
duty, to defend themfelves againſt the vices; they ſhould 
ſtrike the door-poſts of each dwelling with the prophylactics : 
of experience, wich the blood of the ſlain. There ſhould Rt 
be, like a Court Calendar, behind each door, an elephant fe 
ſheet compendium of the dead, from the firſt murder to K 
the laſt, through all diſtricts and ages, treaty by treaty, and Bs 
battle by battle! Whether to be ſuffered or to be done, 1 
they ſhould determine againſt fury and ſucceſſes, that de- Fg 


ſtruction ſhould ceaſe—that wars ſhould be no more > 
Even 


. 4 3 


Even where Nah: takes a leſs hideous form, and the 
ſteps of invaders are not marked by blood, Jet the tyranny 
of it, ſcarcely leſs. oppreflive, has been inſupportable to the 
Germans, and ſo they ſhould have reſiſted it! When the 
French were uſurping in this country, and entered Worms, 
they did not add to the many millions which, by human 
violence, have been ſlain, But as far as exaction was poſſi- 
ble, they were guilty of it. They ſeized ſix hoſtages, the 
beſt people of the place—and at their peril demanded, in 
three days, the payment of above 1, 200, ooo livres! 

The contribution for ſuch a petty place was enormous! 
It is true, it fell chiefly on the ſinecure chapters and con- 
vents; a department in ſociety, not a little enormous alſo, 
for the harm they do, and the extravagant profits they have 
for doing it. Yet, as men, and tolerated in civil ſociety, 
they ſhould enjoy each right of man, ſo conſtituted; and, 
till they are regularly aboliſhed, ſhould be GS un- 
moleſted and free. 

The detail of the contribution, as it was called; out of 
which the French thought proper to plunder Wo was 


thus: | 4 
The Biſhop » » | = = 400,000 8 
The Chapßterõn 200, ooo 
Three Convents of Capuchins, Carme- i 

lites, and Dominicanssk 150, ooo 


Other Convent? 400, 00 

Four Collegiate Chapters = = 30,000 

The Corporation = 30,000 

Traverſing the wood, . at "tha bottom leads to the 
Rhine, at the top to the high road, and in all parts to re- 
flections, ſuch as theſe, the way winds on to Oppenheim 
cheerily enough; - not with the ſtronger attractions of vol - 
eanic phenomina, and ſcenery at all ſublime for the abrupt 
highlands, the tuf-ſtone, and baſaltes, are no more—but 
through a country, that, with fine features, is placid and 

Tt - | ſerene. 
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ſerene, The Rhine falling on one ſide of the road; and a 
gentle hill riſing on the other. The eye revels over the 


bold blue hills of Suabia in the diſtance. And the fancy, 
with deepeſt inſpirations, begins to open for the pureſt air 


of health and liberty, from the n mountains of 
the Swiſs, 


The country, as to mere ſoil, is ſandy ; but light and prac- 


ticable. The agriculture, juſt on this fide of Blama, is 


chiefly arable ; and open and inanimate,” without cattle or 


ſhade, for there are no incloſures, and few trees.—Yet, if 


not exquiſite in itſelf, what may not be made ſo by accident. 
Quod petis in te eſt. Every thing is an affair of temper, 


And the circumſtances which ſurround us, take their form 


and preſſure from the emotions which we feel. 
If it happen to be the birth-day of an object that you 


love—if a tear ſhould ſtart, as in the eye of a father, 


touched by hope and gratulation, then—if the ſetting ſun 
ſhould fall through a dun water-eloud, there will form be- 
tween them a half-tint of ſuperlative tenderneſs and grace. 
If ever there was a purple light of love, it muſt have been 


from this preciſe ME of _— and retraction to pro- | 


duce it! 2 


A bewitching hue, like this, coloured exquiſitely every 


thing around us; from the highlands of Heſſe, and the ſum- 
mits of Suabia, where there is a pillar, to we knew not 
what, over the long line of wood, (like Rouſſtau's coffee to 
Eloiſa, additionally dear by being rare) to the little points 
and projections at Oppenheim, and the new bridge of boats 
over the Rhine, then forming by the Pruſfians, 

The Pruſſian army had here a very large depoſitory of 


forage and food, horſe-corn, hay, and ſtraw. And this 


bridge of boats was for the convenience of fetching thoſe 
neceſſaries from the other ſide of the Rhine. 


A bridge of boats, as here practiſed on the Rhine, is 2 


line of veſſels, like the lighters on the Thames, and of the 
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fame dimenſions, laſhed together at the bottom; and united 


yet more firmly by the connecting wooden platform at the 


top. This advantage is. obvious on rivers in all mountainous 
countries, where the ſtreams are thence apt to ſwell—for the 
boats, and with them the whole fabric floating, the bridge 


riſes as the waters riſe. —Beſides this bridge at Oppenheim, 


there is another at Meintz and at Mainheim.—For the paſ- 
ſage of the river, two of the barges open, with a valve on 


each fide, At Oppenheim, the barges were towed up from 


Meintz (for at Mentz there is ſome fame for boat-building) 
about ſixteen. of them, as we computed, for the bridge was 
not quite finiſhed, would complete the paſſage: So that the 


project has cheapneſs alſo to enhance its value. Such a 


bridge, we underſtood, could not coſt ſo much as 4ool. 
Oppenheim, apart from its. vineyards, has few, if any, 
ſubſtantive perfections. It looks like a little acommodat- 
ing borough in England, Yet, where but in England, if 
the moſt expert travellers may be believed, are the com- 
plete accommodations, as of boroughs, to be found? 

The wines of Oppenheim and Nearſtain are thought the 
beſt on this, the weſt, ſide of the river.— The years 1726 
and 1748. are the vintages in moſt renown. The beſt wine 
we found on the route was, at the banker's at Mentz. He 
ſaid it was thirty-three years old. That was November 


1793. Of courſe, if he was exact, the wine was of the 


vintage 1757. Cheſterfield, in his letters, talks of wine a 


hundred years old, for which they aſked on the ſpot a gui- 


nea a bottle. And even at that price, without a /enatus con- 
ſultum, not any could be had. The whole, however extra- 
ordinary it may ſeem, is very credible, for on the Rhine, 
and on the Rhone, I have met with wine above eighty 
years old, And ſuch are the impoſitions practiſed upon 


_xravellers,  half-a-guinca' a bottle has been given for her- 


mitage —and at Auxerre, and at the convent in Burgundy, 
then l the vineyard of moſt fame (Le Clos de Vou 
Tt 2 N eon 
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| 1220 five livres a bottle I have ſeen given chere. The 
price of the beſt new wine at Oppenheim was Beal. 
for a caſk, which would yield 45 or 46 dozen. 
From Oppenheim, paſſing through Wonderſbloom, where 
the Comte de Leinengen has built a pretty town-gate, and 
planted poplars in a viſta, to adorn his ſeigneurie and fief, 
dver ſix or ſeven miles of flat arable land, relieved by no- 
thing but ſome few orchards, and a good reach or two upon 
the Rhine, the eye lights upon the churches and convents 
of Worms. — Churches any where, by the affociation of 
ideas, inſeparable from every diſcipline and nature, come 
cheeringly into a view; as they ſoothe the mind with the 
beſt ſenſe ; connecting each dependant blefling of peace, of 


neighbourhood and order! and therefore the mere fabric | 


for external worſhip ©« being when bells have knolled to church," 
is well-urged by our moſt philoſophiſing poet, as a crite- 
rion of probable character, as a proof that civilization wt 
be warrantably implied. 

The town and government of Worms, in part merit ſuch 
anticipation in their favour for the points and pinnacles 
which they preſent, ſeem unſullied as toleration can make 


them. Popery is the eſtabliſhment of the place. And of | 
the churches which appear, four are doomed to that pro- 


feſſion: but, there are the ſame number devoted to a more 
rational ſyſtem, three for the followers of 8 one for 
the reformed. 
The well earned fame, the venerable 8 of Luther 
was indeed, I believe, a prime motive for mag this 
TONE and for loitering a little in the place. 1 


The clamber where the good man meets a doom, 
Is n beyond the common walks of life! 


It is not poſſible to Gate off the foul's W to che 
natural and fit ſupremacy of virtue, of utility, and of truth! 

| * man knows IE 925 the attributes and enjoy- 
CS ments 
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at heart, over the achievements of any virtuous life, hurſt- 
ing with generous ambition, over each intervening bar, 
from pain, from' diſaſter, and from diſmay, and, altogether 
ſublimed, above every groveling caution, for himſelf, can 


devote his powers to others: to toil, and to adventure, for 


a remote poſterity, perhaps for unknown time 
It is not eaſy to enter the town of Worms, without 
glowing at the ardor which once ſo gloriouſly adorned it. 
No outſet could be more inauſpicious—more diſpropor- 
tioned to any ſplendor of promiſe in the cloſe. An indi- 


vidual, unaided and alone, ſallying forth, amidſt the thick 
and chilling darkneſs of the ſixteenth century, from the 
diſqualifying cloiſters of Auguſtine, in queſt of chimeras no 
leſs dire, than error leagued with uſurpation and impoſition, 
than Imperial Edicts, than Popiſh Bulls! To think of him 
under the menace of ſuch prodigies, unmoved, advancing ! 


and, in ſpite of the fate of Huſs and 13 of Prague, 


truſting to the vagrant wind, to a ſafe conduct, from the 


Emperor! To ſee him, thus fortified alone, approaching 
Worms, amidſt ſuch multitudes of hard thoughts, and 
hoſtile paſſions, as made his few friends hold him back 
leſt (in language then not judged inapplicable, nor extra- 
vagant), the devils in the ſtreets ſhould be as numerous as 
the tiles upon every houſe-top! To mark his ſteady power 


a he proceeds, and that ſpirit of rectitude magnanimous 


inflexible and pure, that Nafproia, as Atterbury ſo finely 
calls it, formed, indeed, altogether ſuch a ſcene of com- 


plex excellence, with ſuch difficulty to do, and ſuch ad- 


vantages when done—ſo admirable, ſo preceptive, that it is 


_ abſolutely vain, perhaps, to think of any parallel, but in the 
age and inſpired Mo e of the apoſtles them- 


ſelves! ! 
There is delightful e to be gained from recol- 
jecting too the progreſs of his opinions; and from thence 
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to infer favourably for any future advances of truth! For 
that religious conſummation, of liberty and ſound words, 


which Engliſhmen ſo well, thank God, are taught to prize, 
| that ridicule and averſion with which all Europe, as it en- 


lightens, muſt diſmiſs the frauds and follies of Rome, that 
glorious reformation of this country, and that authoriſed 
hope of like reform which the tranflated bible gives to every 
other region of the book. learned earth, all theſe, were, when 
they firſt aroſe to decorite and bleſs the exiſtence of men, 


in their pretenſions miſunderſtood; in their conſequences 


miſtated! the cry of innovation and alarm was bandied 
about, like an echo upon braſs, through every empty head, 
through every hollow heart. Luther bore the brunt of 


obloquy and oppreſſion. Exile and excommunication tried 


to drive him, if that ſignified any thing, from the Romiſh 


Church, and from the Ban of the Empire! The other-re- 


formers and their profeſſion were beſet, like the ſun-beam 
with motes, with the childiſh brawling of nick names! 
Such puny efforts as editts and proclamations attempted to 
ſuſpend all liberty of ſpeech! The art of printing, then 
additionally dear from the love inſeparable at a new wonder, 


was ſtopped. The bible forbid to be circulated, And all 


copies of it already printed, ordered to be e up to 
the magiſtrates and the runners of the time ! 

Such was the fate of Luther, even in times when men 
far leſs deſpicable than moſt of their ſucceſſors were in 
power, Leo X. and Charles V. And yet, even then, and 
though he made his grave with the virtuous! amidſt the 
praiſes of Eraſmus and Melancthon, and embalmed in'the 
memory of the juſt—yet, the malice of ignorance and im- 
poſture, purſued him ſtill; and, as far as mere clumſy in- 
vective could annoy, their efforts were not wanting to dim 


the luſtre, which better induſtry will ever Forms 5 the 
name and character of Luther. 


It is not unpleaſants if nonſenſe and miſchief under any 
modi- 
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modifications can be ſo, to note ſome of the expreſſions 
thus preſerved in Junctinus and Cardan. Expreflions in 

which things apparently moſt ufunder are united, the ideas 
and languages of both ſuperſtitions, in Pagan and in Papal 
Rome. Aſtrology ſettles the demerit of his death under 
the malignant planet of Mars, and then fate conſigns this 
moſt atroeious and prophane enemy of Chriſt, to the three 
fabulous furies and their poetic laſhes of fire, Chriſtianæ 
religionis hoſtem acerrimum ac prophanum ad martes 
coitum religioſiſſimus obiit—ejuſque anima ſceleratiſſima ad 5 
inferos navigavit, ab Alecto Tyſiphone, et Magera flagellis 
igneis cruciata.— Such is the fidelity of cotemporary report ! 
and ſuch the credit due to the diſparagements and condem- 
nation of any doctrine, when that doctrine may thwart the 
paſſions of its opponents, its accuſers, and its judges, Thus 
has it fared with almoſt every martyr to truth, moral and 
divine! Thus Hampden and Sydney were deemed traitors 
Galileo ſuffered as a heretic ſcioliſt, and St, Paul, as 
well as Luther, was deemed to be a blaſphemer, 

Beſides the memory of Luther, the town of Worms is of 
i no mark nor likelihood, It is dependent on the Electorate 


| of Meintz and the biſſiopric, a ſuffragan on Meintz, is 
| held in commendan by the elector. The territory is about 

| 75 ſquare miles, The town is very ſmall, The population 

ol 

: about.3000—o0f whom 400 are Lutherans— 800 are Reform- 


4 ed. Yet the biſhopric contrives to ſqueeze out of them a 
revenue of three or four thouſand pound a year. And the 
reſt of the eccleſiaſtics, who fare proportionably well, are 

almoſt as numerous as the people. The churches, convents, 
and chapters have becn mentioned. With this literature, 
and ſome there muſt be in the midſt of ſo many opponents 
A for ſtudy and leiſure, yet learned eſtabliſhments, uſeful 
efforts, there are none. I know not any claflic book ever 


*} edited at Worms. Their laws and cuſtoms are included i in 


li thoſe mentiqned at Meintz, 


The 


The contribution levied by the forces of the French Re. 
public was incidentally ſpecified before. The pretended 
cauſe of this violence, was the archbiſhop's partiality, need- 
leſsly oſtentatious to the French princes and the other fu- 
gitive French. Beſides that contribution, the Republicans 

did no further miſchief. They ſtaid there in winter quar- 
ters from October to March 1. They very fairly paid for 
what they had; and left no debts whatever behind them. 

The fugitive French, with M. de Condè and M. Breteuil, 
&cc. were at Worms, while M. d' Artois and Monſieur were 
at Coblentz. And from thence they drafted to join the 
Auſtrians and Pruſſians in Champaigne, to partake of the 
compound immortality of their proclamations and retreats. 

George the Second returned to Worms after the battle 
of Dettingen. It is the fate and follies of moſt battles to 
leave their conſequences quite unatoned, without any laſt- 
ing good effect whatever. This battle was not abſolutely ſo 
for it produced Mr. Handel's Te Deum. E 
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IIS is i; ber Alti quiſhed, 9 potentiy, by che 
bleſſed effects of the late diſcharged deſpotiſm in France EZ 
Nature in ,making itfl at, moiſt, loomy, and fertile, ſeems 
only to have laid it out as a granary for Germany: but art 
and man's device have laboured to make it fruitful of pro- 
duce, leſs trite and humble. This is a country which i is im- 
mortalized by the viſitations of the moſt Chriſtian King, the 
Fourteenth Louis—Lovis the Grand! Here—in the pro- 
per forcing-ground of laurels—in a magma animaliſed- with 
compoſt more precious than the tribute of the brow, even 
though that appointed tribute ſhould be paid in tears here 
he, Louis the Grand, reared thoſe bluſhing wreaths, which 
ſeemed in ſome eyes, to give ſuch wee grandeur to bis ä 
ſtature! | 

Here an order came from the Moſt Chritian King, and 
ſigned Louvois (the miniſter) to lay the whole country in 
allles! — And, here, that order was obeyed! . OW. 

Here the blood-hounds of war were. let looſe, under 
Lorges and Turengs! They raged without controul | nay, 
without any diſcoyerable remorſe in the very wretches who, 
led them | with apathy that rivalled Nero, they ſported with 
fire and ſword, They inſultin 81% ſerved the inhabitants, as 
the phraſe i is, with formal 1 notices to quit Notices with. 
all the inſolence of office, thou gh they might be without 
the jargon of law. And then havoc made his maſter- 
piece | The e fell—inſtantly under the moſt 
devouring fire ! ! The whole Palatinate was ravaged 1 every 
populous diſtrict, each flouriſhin 8 town! the tombs of the 
ay and the churches . the living}. fifty. caſtles were 
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burnt! And from the caſtle to the cottage, ſcarcely 2 
ſingle tenement could eſcape | The EleQor, riſing front 


ſhort, interrupted endeavours after repoſe, ſaw at one time 


from his window, two cities, and twenty-five villages in 
flames ! and even that ſight, ſtupendous horror as it was, is 


ſaid to have been but as a ſpark to a conflagration oom- 


pared with the ſucceeding ſhapes of guilt and eruelty-of 
cruelty unprovoked, of guilt gin eng 7 which io mon- 
ftrouſly over-topt it! 

Louvois, the miniftet, had been long in place; a thaty 
ſays a ſubtle and animated hiſtorian, muſt be ſome! apology, 
for inevitable abomination. And, to bring off the King, 
they faid he was ill-adviſed. Forfooth ! as if advice could 
offer to him, without the power of rejection! Even the 
contemporary Courts of Furope bluſhed—exclamations 
came from thofe which were contiguous: from Bonne, from 
Munich, and from Treves. The collected princes of the 
empire proteſted. For the air all around was rent with the 
bewailings of the outcaſt; and Germany, at leaſt the 


weſtern ſides of it, was defaced, with every ſad veſtige of 


woe. And' then the amiable gentleman upon the throne, 
_ the Chriſtian King did vouchſafe—what?—a modeſt, 


courtly ſummons to to do him bomuge—why ? —for-the N | 


he had ſeized in Alface! 

Such is the memorial of Louis the Grand; in ke: Pali- 
tinate Þ And yet ſuch are the people in the Palltinate, and 
ſuch their ſapiente and reſignation, that troops have been 
allowed to form, to forage, to fly there, whoſt only pur- 
poſe could be a weak, if not impoſſible, attempt to reſtore 
the great 1 of the e thus remem- 
bered. 

It is pleafant, chetutfre, to travel throngh che Patarinate 
For with 4 new infight into the human mind, you learn to 
ſpeculate upon its poſſible pliancy. And from this proved 


* what is ridiculous and vain, you may learn 


to 
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to compute the probable improvement of the human powers 
towards what is uſeful, what is wiſe! _ 

Otherwiſe the Palatinate is not very pleaſant. For the 
whole region is a flat. Well watercd, indeed, by two fine 
rivers, the Necker and the Rhine. But with no decoration 
from wood, except viſtos, chiefly poplars, at the chief towns. 
The ſoil, almoſt ever, is clay and ſand, when it changes, 
therefore, it is quoad the traveller, what Dr. Young would 
call a change of woe. The agriculture is in the ſtile of 
Flanders, and with the ſame excellence, and the ſame de- 
fects, good where corn is grown, Bad where it is graſs. 
The intervening crops of potatoes, turnips, and cabbages, 
re in a ſimilar ſeries and ſucceſs. There is not much 
natural graſs. The artificial graſſes are the chief forage. 
They uſe animal manure. But not with the ſame affiduity 
and contrivance as in Flanders: and now in France. The 
roads in the neighbourhood of the chief towns are paved: 
but where not paved, are heglected, and therefore bad, 

The approaches to Manheim, on all ſides, are pleaſing, 
as there is pleaſure in the ſight of cultivation and ſucceſs. 
The viſtos have not ſuch magnificence from the trees, as at 
Caverſham or Buſhey-Park; · nor ſuch a grand effect from 
extent as at Chantilli, hut they are well kept, and gay; and 
though poplars, they ſeem in ſome ſort to ſatisfy by their 
plentitude and uniformity. Qualities which, perhaps, make 
the gratification to the eye, on the review of an army in 
array, Beyond the eye, this array muſt be to all ſenſes the 
ſame, What Xerxes ſaid, when he wept over it, muſt be 
ſaid and done by every ſentient being, by every being who 
can reaſon and feel. : 

At the entrance of Manheim, by a bridge of boats over 
the Rhine, and the fortifications on both ſides of it; with 
the palace and other public buildings, in large maſles, con- 
tiguous, the effect is various, and a little intereſting. It 
nas the more ſo when we were thereby the valves of they 
brid _ 
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bridge opening to give a paſſage to a large detachment of 


country barges. And they Were, according to the cartel, 
when the Pruffians got poſſeſſion of Meintz, removin 8 


| ſongs, ſo popular i in France; and ſome of them, while the 


titude i in bearing it! 


little towns in Europe. And it is ſo from the width of the 


| of ſociety i in the well- aſſerted variations of the conditions, 


Sir Joſhua Reynolds tau ght this, as he was accuſtomed to 


1 
the French. They loaded two large veſſels, like our welt | 


from thence to Straſbourg, And thou gh they were the 
contents of the military hoſpitals, and few of them yet 


active convaleſc cents, yet they were ſinging g their politica] 


papers were examining by the town-officers, wandered 
gaily into the town to buy bread. It was cheering to ſee 
ſpirit ſturdy under calamity ;—and it felt it further ani- 
mating, to ſee ſome Germans juſt to the fair claims of a 
foe: with pity for their Wen with applauſe at at their fory 


Manheim is, as far as it goes, one of the moſt handſome 


ſtreets, their regularity, and the ſe&ions and interſections 
being all at right-angles. Not that this excludes the plea 
ſure of variety. For there is no tyranny of preſcription as 
to outward form ; ; and fo, in the variety of plans and 
materials, you may, if you will, ſee and feel the gradations 


nay, and humours too, which may have produced them.— 


teach other points of art, well as a painter: and every 
obſerver who will be enlightened and free, ning: and will 
feel! it as a man. 

For the pleaſing effect all feel in the ſtreets of Manheim, 
there is another provable cauſe, viz. the ſpace which the 
houſes have; they are not high, but wide. This is equally 
favourable to the buildings, both of good and bad for- 
tune: in wealth, for magnificence; in poverty, for eaſe. 

The ſtate of ſociety in crowded towns would be de- 
plorable, if it were not ludicrous by being voluntary. To 


ſee two or three hundred pounds a year paid for dwellings, 
which, | 
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hi ich, in re pect t. to health and ſcenery, cannot PTY 
cally differ Hom a priſon but 1 in name, where the fun i is 


never ſeen to ſhine but ypon a brick wall, and where the 
common air cannot be felt, but loaded with all-ſurrqunding 


75 
vile effluvia from the oppoſite rooms on one ſide, and from 


their own ſtables, &c. on the other. —While the poor are 


much worſe off ſtill. They have not elbow- room If t 
are lucky enough to enlarge, it ruſt be upwards. They 


cannot ſ pread. Their houſes are like their deſtinies; ho- 
ever wiſhes them well, muſt wiſh them well towards 
Heaven. ; 

When Voltaire wrote comparatively of the chief | towns in 
Europe, for ſtreet police, of pavements, &c. Paris appeared 
to him to be the beſt, What Paris was then, may be mani- 
feſt from what it is now, without raiſed foot-ways or under- 
ground drains. London is, at leaft, half a century before 
every other town in the world, And Manheim, even as to 
ſtreets, is far preferable to Paris. The Mainheim foot-ways 


are like thoſe in Frivy-Garden and Scotland-V ard. If the 


trees and walk } in the middle of the High-ſtreet had been 


well encouraged, it had been one of the handſomeſt ſtreets 


any where to be found. For the trees, if planted after the 
laſt conflagration, would have had above a hundred years 
growth, As to the gravel for the walks, ſeldom found but 
in Engliſh gardens, that too might have been had, if looked 
for, as well as wiſhed. The Palatinate cannot be worle off 
than Edinburghſhire. Yet, where are there better walks 
than at Dudingſton? When the old Lord Abercorn was 
queſtioned as to the difficulty of getting the gravel he 
ſaid, in his cool odd way There was no difficulty at all, 

1e he had it from Kenſington Gravel - Pits. Our moſt ac- 
compliſhed ambaſſador that we have abroad, told me that he 


| had propoſed the ſame mode to the King of Naples, for his 
garden at Caſerte. And it would be, manifeſtly, very eaſy. 


For 
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For the gravel might go as ballaſt in qur gips, which arg 

fo numerous, or at leaft will be, to the fair at Salerno, 
At Manheim life is not low. It is not without intellec, | 
po recommendations, There is a library; ſame experi- 
mental ſcience: and beſides that apparatus, there are col- 
lections in natural hiſtory, with occaſional lectures, not very 
ample in all, The multiplication of petty princes pro, 
duces, with much evil, undeniably ſome incidental good, 
For what palace, even on a plan of oſtentation, can be com, 
plete without muſeums and book- rooms And again, what 
are books, and the arts, without able men who can make 
che moſt of them? Learning is one ladder af ambition, 
And there are not a few who have mounted anly by ſelfiſh 
patronage, and the politic affectation of it, 

Hence, if not from better motives, in all the ſubdiviſions 
of Germany there are univerſities or academies. Even 
Heidelberg, the ſecond town in the palatinate, has an uni- 
verſity, with 2 large appointment of profeſſors, chymiſtry, 
botany, anatomy, natural hiſtory, experimental philoſophy, 
with learned ſocieties for the cultivation · of political eco- 
nomy and practical arts, Heidelberg 1 is indeed the wok 
ancient in Germany, viz. 1386. 

At Manheim there are ſimlar eſtabliſhments and pro- 
feſſors, and with more parade in their appointment and ap- 
paratus—in natural hiſtory and the obſervatory. There, as 
almoſt every where upon the continent, the inſtruments are 
Engliſh; artiſts, Bird and Dolland, Arnold and Siſſon. 
The ſector of the one, and the time-piece of the other are 
their moſt modern importation. Ramſden and Herſchel's 
improvements are already in Italy; but are not here. In 
Italy, I ſhall delight to ſtate, in the ſucceeding volume, that 
the fame of Herſchel is equal to his modeſty and his merit, 
One of his inſtruments arrived, fortunately, while I was 


mere: and when he had the praiſe of the moſt praiſe- 
wWorthy 


. 5 . 


iy of the "pebfelibrs; Orlani and Förg ee ſhared 
accidentally in the hotiours paid to Herſchel, and felt inno- 
cently elite, as coming from the ſame dip wal 28 
coveries ſuck as his f | 
"Beifdes ech uſhal' courſe of philoſophy; chymiſtry, aua- 
tomy, Kc. chere is a ſchool of ſculpture, drawing, &c. 4 
military ſe ſchool, compriſing the arts accefſary to engineering 
—2 ſchopt where: every foge-femme me muſt ſtudy and be 
vonched—an academy of ſciences, with premiums, Sec. and 
there is a ſociety (Sotiets Allemande) whoſe object is the 
German Janguags to define, to depurate, and tb atteſt it, 
The meetings of the ſociety * were finiſhed when we were 
there, Bats as far as I could find, it was more and more the 
faſhion to follow the French academy, and adjuſt conteſted 
orthography, with reference to pronunciation and uſage, 
more than to analogy or defi bation. Thus their primary 
| object! is philology : but the elucidation of language, if they 
parſue it well, will lead to ſomething higher, both in fcience_ 
and truth, For i in learning, as in virtue, one advance faci- 
litates' another. As they analyſe 10 1 they uy learn 
to reCtify it too. e 
The lectures, which are all gratuitous, are from Odder 
to July. The Tibrary, a fine room 100 by 48 feet, i is open 
three days in a week. The books are uſeful, rather than 
curious, or rare.” There are about 70,000 volumes. There 
ire ſome antiques in the palace, and five or fix hundred 
pictures, which they ſhow—and' many of them are wortli 
ſeeing. * Denner s two ſmall heads (twelve or fourteen 
inches) are the favourites of the place, to thoſe who look | 
no further than minute fidelity and ſuper-ſerviceable detail. 
Yet what i is the art which is {kin deep only, however high | 
wrought, as theſe are, and to each. petty prominence and 
pore, to the more re arduous and more uſeful « energies of 2 : 
painter who dives into character, and can identify i in every 
abre each beuten that ever ſtrung it? The firſt is the 
praiſe 


Ls t 2s 
raiſe of peng heads—the eh "I every ma 


portrait in exiſtence—from. Rat zelle, Pope Urban, and 
the head of Leonardo, by himſelf, to the well known chefs 
d uvres of Vandyke and Reynolds, the Duke of } Bucking- 

| ham and Mr. Fox. Denner was paid immoderately, twelve 
or fourteen hundred ducats for the two, while two living 
artiſts, for the head of My Lock, of Norbury, and for 2 
head of Mr. Kemble, the actor, 4 head yet mote energetie | 
fill, received for thoſe moſt admirable works but twenty 
five. or thirty guineas a piece! Were Painters only doomed 
to ſee a diſp proportion be between merit and reward, not only 
Romney, Stuart, and wrence, but Beechy 290 Weltall 
might repine, that the Paris Rigaud, A FEM, paſt, had z 

: hundred louis d'ors for a hea 5 

In the Manheim collection theſe works ar are are Beg ben 
the ſketches by Reubens and Vandyke, 2 ſmall Raffaclle, a i 
Caracce and a Pouffin. Modern pictures there are none, 
but two landſcapes, with much luſtre, by the French Claude, 
Vernet—and a head of the elector by Pompeio Battoni, 
one of his beſt portraits, There i is no Englich picture, but | 
2 hare, By a Mr. Hamilton, So tardy at times, and 0, local : 
= ame... 

Literature and the arts give great circumſtantial . recom- | 
mendations to a place. And Manheim would be no bad 
refidence, to thoſe who can be content with a level. country, 
if they can bear German crokery, and are ague proof.— 

For agues, we underſtood, are frequent at Manheim 

from the confluence of the Necker and the Rhine, both 

mountainous rivers, and both therefore liable to overflow 

2 land, naturally not above the level of the river at low 
water. The drinking water is vapid and foul. . 

In the cure of thoſe a agues they give emetics and the bark 
But in other Fevers antimonials are not in uſe, James's "I 
| powder is little known. The fee to a phyſician i is A half- 
405 But little medical learning from England bas found 

its 
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its way yet into.'the. palatinate, We ſaw tranſlations bal 5 
of Cullen, Pott, and Moſely. The hoſpital is ill ventilated 
and dirty. And the only regulation worth any praiſe is, 
that there is a ſhort ſeries of inſtruction given by a pro- 
feſſor to the nurſes, with rules and explanations on their 
conduct, general ideas of medicine, and inſtructions to pre- 
pare them for emergencies, as hæmorrhage, fainting fits, 
&c, There is a lying-in-hoſpital with twelve beds. This 
is the place where each ſage femme muſt ſtudy practice: 
each community ſends one ſo to ſtudy, with an allowance 
of fifteen kreutzers a 2 And that is found enough for 
her ſupport. | 

For the ſupport of 1. poor there i is no compulſory 1 rate ; 
but there is a voluntary collection, to which all people of 
ſubſtance would feel it derogation not to contribute, The 
receivers and managers are men of rank and character, 
members of the chief councils, the regency and juſtice. 
And fuller diet, &c. to convaleſcents in the hoſſ pital is 
one good object of this charity. 'This diſtribution was in 
one year, which we ſaw, 3000 ane and 3000 wat of 
meat. 

There is an orphan ſchool, but is very improperly 3 in the 
houſe of correction. Eighty orphans are received and : 
either - apprenticed out, or taught manufackures in the 
houſe. The manufactures are ſpinning thread and woollens, 
making cloth and cards. In England ſuch charities, * 
well regulated, ſuſtain themſelves by their labours.— 
The expenee per head, in England, is about twelve or 
thirteen pounds a year. At Manheim they coſt not half : 
that ſum; and even that their labour does not re-imburſe; 
a difference to be attributed to Engliſh induſtry, being 
more &3Iful 2 tbr above al, to the uſe of ma- 
an 

The priſon bow the ſchool i is, polite and 1 Fats 
bout a hundred priſoners. Their puniſhment i is labour; if 
| X Xx they | 
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they have no trade of their own, | they work at the manu- 
factures taught in the houſe. The women, beſides light 
work at the manufactures, waſh the linen of the houſe, 


priſoners', &c. On their going to priſon they are ſtripped, 
faſtened in the ſtocks, and ſuffer ten to thirty ſtripes. 


Their regulations reſpecting cleanlineſs are the beſt part of 


the inſtitution. Each offence againſt cleanlineſs, each fai- 
lure in giving notice of ſuch offence, is puniſhed with cloſe 
confinement with bread and water, Their food is eight 
ounces of meat, except on faſt days, ſome foup, thirty-two 
ounces of bread, and a quart of beer. The women have 
the ſame, except that their allowance of bread is but twenty- 
four ounces. The ſick in the priſon, like the hoſpital 
convaleſcents, have relief from the voluntary fund above- 
mentioned. Needleſs exacerbations of calamity, chains, or 
* dungeons, there are none. There is a chapel with ſervice 
in it every morning. 

'The population of Manheim, indeed of the whale pala- 


tinate, has decreafed and is decreaſing, The tyranny of 


Intolerance, and impoſition of wars and taxes, have driven 
away one half of the people into emigration, and the other 
half are driving to the deſperations of political alienation 
and refiftance. Some years ſince the palatinate produced 


500,000 people. They are now computed at 200,000 or 


240,000 men, In Manheim the decreaſe has been leſs 
violent, viz. from 25,000 to 22,000, Their emigrations 
have been to Penſylvania ; where, from the influx of ſuch 
ſtran gers, every ſign and ſhop-board is under- written in 
German. Ubi ſolatia, ibi patria, ſtrong as the heart at firſt 
may wiſh to cling about a native place, yet what hold can 


continue undetached. when violence inceſſantly ſhall aſſail 


it? What peaſant can love the ground to which he is 
dound only by a chain? Or how will he plow and ſow, 


where, for the harveſt, the tax gatherers are to reap it !— 


Th t rritory of the palatinate is 150 ſquare miles. 


5 
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Small as this territory and 3 are, thi nat; | 
butions for ſupport of the government, they have ſuch rea- 
ſon to deteſt, are enormous! The country is drained of 
nine hundred thouſand florins in mere, unconcealed, taxes! 
and i in leſs avowed impoſitions, crown lands, as we ſhould 
call them, royalties, monopolies, and tolls on the rivers and 
roads, not leſs than ſixteen hundred thouſand florins more ! 
The taxes are in cuſtoms and exciſe! The detail and total 
of the accounts are, in reſpect to the palatinate, outra- 
geouſly indecent! For, compared with the lands and po- 
pulation of the elector's other country, Bavaria, acre for 
acre, and head for head, the palatinate Hays mars than two 
to one! 

And all for what ? 

For a chief magiſtrate- who never reſides! whols reſi- 
dence is at Munich, N 

This is a ſtatement of the public accounts: 

The public debts exceed forty millions of florins. 


The income was = - 31,104,289 

The expenditure = - $35,987,597 
The deficit, of courſe, as in France before the revolution, i i. 
_ prodigious. | 


The late elector aliged at Manheim; ; and the palace 
there, is ſuch as muſt be r when a bad original is 
imitated, worſe, 

Verſailles, that vice of the times, that diſgrace of moral 
manhood, (for it was reared on peculation and the pillage of 
the people) was the vain model which made ſo many empty 
mimics over the continent! and every folly, abſurd and 
culpable, in the compaſs of laboured quarries above ground, 
was perpetrated, unbluſhingly, without fear of ridicule or 
remorſe—private theatres, gaming rooms, tennis courts, 
and what not? Even the Third William, who lived by 
being en to that miſchievous mountebank the Four- 

XxX 2 teenth 
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teenth Louis, yielded obeiſance to his falſe taſte ; and 
thus made Hampton Court, b the things not memo- 
rable for wiſdom. 

Manheim is ſo too. And with the ſame awkward pomp, 
ind unwieldly profuſion, almoſt with a fimilar diſguſt at 
accumulated irregularities, as in the ſtreet facade at Ver- 
failles. Verſailles is likely to be an univerſity; and fo, by 
the popular diffuſion of uſeful learning, may make atone- 
ment to the people for the enormous plunder they infa- 
mouſly bore in its production. What the palace of Man- 
heim may be, we know not, At preſent it is abandoned. 
The elector has not ſeen it theſe five years. He, and his 
muſicians, live at Munich. The electreſs lives at Oker- 
ſheim—the houſe and chapel, in a ſmall town, between 
Manheim and Worms. The King of Pruſſia had two or 
three rooms in it, in his late campaign upon the Rhine— 


and it has been an aſylum for the Duc de Deux-Ponts, his 
dutcheſs, and their ſon, Prince Maximilian, ſince they 


burnt their fingers and their own i place, by wiſely meddling 
in a war with the French, | 

The palace is not otherwiſe remarkable than as being ill 
Placed ; and without any ground, 'There is a little walk or 


two between the houſe and the Rhine; but, little as they 


are, they are made leſs by a part of the fortification which 
is in them. And the centinels and the artillery, Ei; v Au- 
Tvx:», produce effects and aſſociations ſupremely gratifying 
at the palace. The poſition of the palace, bad in point of 
accommodating ground, is however good for the town in 


| caſe of hoſtile attack. For in caſe of a canonading on the 


F * 


north and north-weſt, before the town can * rnd the 
palace muſt fall. 

The King of Pruſſia, when at Manheim, lived, in \ regard 
to houſehold and attendants, with much manly ſimplicity. 
Two valets, three footmen, three ſecretaries, and three or 


four officers, were his whole train, "a dined about three 


o'clock, 


"I 

& clock, and about ſix o'clock was at the play; ; which, hav= 
ing nothing in it, left him all the merit of ring from his 
wine. | 

It was fix days after the ſucceſſes, as they were called 
upon the Rhine, when the French officer ſold out at 
 Meintz, when the king entered the theatre there was no 
vulgar flattery from the muſic. The fiddlers were begin- 
ning; but the king had too much good ſenſe and high 
ſpirit to permit it. Thus if they had read the ſixth book 
of Virgil, and knew what he got by his Tu Marcellus cris, 
from Octavia—their motive might be the ſame; but not 
the conſequences, The king had wit N not to give 
them any thing for it 


« J damn ye all! go! go! ye are bit!“ 


The play was not in the private theatre at the palace, 
but at the public playhouſe. There were no trappings to 
dizen out any particular place for the King. He ſat in the 
plain unaltered balcony (on the left ſide of the actors) up 
one pair of ſtairs, Prince Naſſau, Gen Geyman, and two 
other officers with him. 

The King's dreſs was quite ſimple: a blue frock, and red 
waiſtcoat. The Prince Naſſau was beſet with ſtars and 
firings. —The King was diſtinguiſhed by an apparent cour- 
teſy, good-humour, and, indeed, as it ſhould ſeem, good- 
ſenſe. Shakeſpeare talks of a man looking April and May. 
The King of Pruffia is fifty. And his weight, chiefly be- 
tween his breaſt-bone and his hip, muſt be, probably, 
eighteen ſtone. His countenance looks as if he had never 
flinched from weather or from wine. And yet—ſuch is 
the force of manners, and manners which are ſenſible, that 
before the firſt five minutes are expired, he ſeems engaging, 
and has an advocate with all who ſee him. The uglieſt 
man in England uſed to ſay, „ give me but a fortnight in 
* any houſe, and I will cope with an Adonis. 
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The King of Pruſſia is a proof that he would win, | For 
the effect of manners, in things indifferent, is not to be re- 
ſiſted. 

On his entrance, he had no trick of pretended conference 
with his people. He came in, inartificial. Simple. Alone. 
The people applauded. As they will always do, without 
being hired, if there is merit, or if there is even dexterity, 
merely. The King bowed, But not like a Charlotap, whoſe 
object is by bowing, to beg for more. He bent over to 
ſpeak with one adjoining box. He nodded, and kiſſed his 
hand to a ſecond and a third, And to a lady in another 
box, he reached out and ſhook hands !—The whole ſcene, 
in point of good fellowſhip, was very amiable — During 
the performance, which was an opera, he went into the 
lobbies, and converſed, not in the miſerable iterations of 
vacuity, but in ſounds fit for ſenſe to hear, with the people 
who were introduced to him. — He left the theatre, and 
without any ridiculous ceremonial, before the Vaudeville. 
—The next day he went to the camp near Frankenthall : 
in a coach and fix. The coach was his own, but not better 
than a good hackney-coach. There were two oni ; 
and one man behind the coach. | 
As to the particular detail of the Pruſſian manners in . 
camp, we heard a little. But there ſeemed no good reaſon 
for wiſhing to hear more. 85 


Each other memorandum at Manheim i is but «mid 
laneous. 

The troops were between ſix and feren thouſand. Each 
corps were Bavarian, Their uniform, French grey, with 
various facings of green, yellow, red, and blue, like Otway's 
variety of wretchedneſs. All wear caps, which, with me- 
tallic ornaments, are weighty, viz. 5lb.— the epaulet alſo is 
ſolid and maſly. —They are doathed every two years.— 
Their | 
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Their great-coat, like lord lieutenants and admirals on cer- 
tain ſtations, takes three years to be made new,—The troops 
in Bavaria and the Palatinate, amount to. 60,000. And 
heroiſm and happineſs are ſo cheap, that, with two 
pound of bread and a little fleſh meat, your hero there 
ſerves for ſix kreutſers (not threepence Engliſh) a day — 
The diſcipline is rigid, but not cruel. The call is twice a 
day. They are the ſecond beſt troops in Germany. They 
look the neateſt. Put the Heſſians n too e, the 
beſt. 5 

There are a fo Iriſh 8 in every corps. And their 
reputation is, juſtly, ſo very high, that each e 
muſt wiſh to ſee them in his ]õ un. 

Trade at Manheim, there is little or none. A 88 
writer imputes it to the abſence of the court. As if any 
body ever heard of a court trading even in patronage or 
promotions Timber, which is floated down the river 
Necker, and ſome Necker wine, appear to be the articles of 

ammerce are beſt. 8 
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70 THE swiss AND TYROLESE ALPS, 


WIEN the traveller has turned his back on Mainheim, 
he will have additional reaſon to be thankful. For, whether 


he is going to the Swiſs or the Tyroleſe Alps, he will meet 
with nothing but ſands and German nA to dei him 


for a fingle moment. 

Bruchſal is a central point, from whence the FRY hs. 
verge. —Thither you may go by two ways, the longeſt 
by a poſt and'a half, is through Heidelberg the ſhorteſt, 


through Schwetzengen. If you go by Heidelberg, you 
may ſee the books which did belong to Grævius. And 
thence recollect your obligations, if you are obliged, by his 

Heſiod, the Variorum Claſſics, and the antiquities too, alſo | 

derived from Grævius and Gronovius.—And you may ſee 


a few more books, chiefly on commercial arts (Technology 
they call the department), ſuggeſted, if not ſupplied, by 


the Duc de Deux Ponts—who ſo far has a merit, which 
belongs to no other petty principality in the neighbour. 


hood, that his town was at work on a neat and cheap 
edition of the claſſics: we ſaw it was well appearanced; 
and they told us it was corre&t,—Among the decorations 
was, a head of Trajan; a fac- ſimile of our great actor in 
Coriolanus. There is a new bridge over the Neckar, where 
you have 720 feet of maſonry, twenty-nine feet wide, and 
nine arches, for 85,000 florins, Every body will tell you 
of the Heidelberg Tom, and you may tell every body in re- 
turn, that if they affect the art of cooperage, and are ame- 
teurs therein, they need not go further than to Whitbread's 
or to Thrale's. 

Better than all, at at Heidelherg as at Manheim, the eye 
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vil be ſoothed with the cheering viſions of Wirft 
Oppoſite religions, in unbroken concord, dividing the town 
between them. And though the petty policy of govern 
ment is elaborate to adorn the Papal forms, yet the Luthe- 
ran and the Reformed, by the prevalence of kmplicity and 
__— augment their followers, without ceaſing. 
If Schwetzingen is your route, you may ſee what has 


not been ſeen before, the ſt:te of ornamental gardening i in 


Germany. It is the prime villa of the Elector when he 
lived in the Palatinate: at preſent it is unoccupied,” "Tis 
ground plan is 360 acres, with a contiguous wood, which 
is immeaſurable, and three or four hundred thouſand 
ſuperficial feet of water, with trees and ſhrubs enou gh. 
But the land is almoſt all in trait alleys and terraces: the 


temples out of number. Orangeries 700 feet long: and 


water in half a dozen ponds. And bad vaſes, ſtatues, and 


doric wings to the houſe, 1200 feet taken together. From 


A little artificial riſe in the ground, ſome outlying objects 
are ſeen, as Manheim, Heidelberg, and Spire: the lofty blue 
highlands of ' Alſace, Suabia, and Darmſtadt, on one, which. 


is Falſberg, is a bulky granite column, left by the Roman 8. 


But little was wanting to make it a noble palace. Wilen 
from taſte, as well as moral preferences, had been far better 


than the idle, the cruel waſte of ſo much money at Man- 


heim. What figure can diſguſt best w- than extravagance 
pampered by extortion ?—Yet, it is the offence which in- 
ſults and ſickens you, in almoſt every court upon the Con- 
tent! It is to the reputation of our own court, that theß 
had wit enough to avert, from the unwieldy gloom of 1 
James's—and that they had honour enough not to burthen 
the people to build for them another palace. The only. 
ſpot completely gratifying was, a piece of twenty acres, 
which the Elector had given. from his chace to a company, 
wie w ee . the cultivation of hubarb.— And 
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FR underſtopd there (i. Bearer ing 


ſandy woods, the chace of the Elector Palati 


Vienna: ang Augſbourg, another free town, of larger popu- 


(9s) 


Condoide, phyſician to the Czarina. 1 


$ 


From Manheim to Schwetzingen, the 3 ee 
Schwerzingen to Bruchſal, the woods, chiefly ooks: con-; 
tinue, the property of the Elector and the Biſhop of Spires z 
a gentleman, who, for dwelling in a good town-houſe \at 
Bruebſal, and for exerciſing, with. great. advantage to him« 
ſelf, a petty ſovercignty over that Biſhoprie, and the Pro- 
veſtſhip of Weiſſenbourg, a little diſtri&t of eight and twenty | 
miles, is lucky enough to find people who will let him have 
an annual revenue of eight and twenty thouſend pounds 


ſterling.— This Biſhop, of Spires is one of the examples of 


violence, unworthily, . ſuffered ſince the war, M. Cuſtine 
extorted from bim a levy of near a million of lives. The 
military eſtabliſhment of this petty prince, i; no leſs: than 
300 men! And that may give à ſtrong idea of . 
valence and cheapneſs of their folly in German. 

To the Tyroleſe Alps, you way burry through hs terri-. 


tory of Wirtemberg, which is ranked next to the Eleę - 


torate. Where a Catholic prince contriyes. to draw a re - 


; venue. of two hundred and twenty thouſand pounds from 
. the people: who, as in the Lalaunate, are Protefiants— 


where the country is not. bad, and the wine id good, upon 
the Necker here there are two or three clever Profeſiors 


at Stutgard ; —and where there is ſome reſpect paid by 


government to popular opinions, and to public good i For 
the public debt, formerly ſo. oppreſſive, oi | 
millions of guilders) is at length nearly. diſcharged. + 
Pt dan that con CIS a0 Ra 
Suabia. Ulm, a free city, which will launch a traveller 
down the Danube for, five livres, and, in five days, to 
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referring 
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referring to the Diet 44K the Confeltion of Augwourg be 
can profit from the Proteſtant Reformers. And riſing at 
the ennoblin g perfections of Luther and Melancthon, their 
zeal for truth, their magnanimity and eloquence the Tyro- 
leſe Alps, then bold, and captivating as they are, will Fr 
to the more noble exaltations of his mind; 

To the Swiſs Alps, the route is through the terer of 
Baden to Baſle. A ſhewy, variegated, unequal country— 
Non arborum impatiens non paludibus fæda, pecorum 
fecunda. Full of wood. Full of wine. Where the mul- 
tiplying peaſants eat the labour of their hands, and repoſe 
in their appointed reſt, with no cauſe, from oppreſſion or 
from extortion, to execrate the government which they have 
choſen. The errors of paſt adminiſtrations have been rec- 
tified, Wrongs, redreſſed. Taxes, remitted, The Mar- 
grave has the heart of a gentleman. His fame has ever 
been unſtained by avarice or ambition. He has no hid 
treaſure, He has never dealt in blood. Hoſpitality and 
public bounty are his objects: theſe occupy his revenues 
and great as they are, (above 170, ol. a year) he is careleſs 
lp ym ns nn ove ie.» SOROS OE 


8 and ihe ee 80 | he” EE com- 
pared with the intervening diſtricts of the Emperor, and 
which are Papal, they have all the benefit of contraſt—in 
every: energy of collective or individual. merit, candor, in- 
duſtry, wealth, ſecurity, peace, and every other indication * 
ſenſe and ſpirit in the people. 

The road has many charms. The agriculture has an » 
| intereſting. air of novelty from tobacco and vineyard, 25 ö 

well as paſturage and corn, here and there, all along in 

veins. The Rhine carries health and beauty through the 
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valley. The diſtances are Alſace and the Suabian hills, 


And after Friburg, Switzerland riſes to the longing view. 


Ain hiſtoric ground too: and anecdote, now and then, 
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adds a PR ingredient to the 8 The 1 exults in 
feudal ruins I a rational triumph to every friend philoſo- 
phiſing and free Here the Imperialifts and the French 
accurſed the country with the guilty infatuation of war! 
And here, at Raſtadt, Villars and Eugene, the firſt inſtance. 
of generals pacificating, met, authoriſed, after the campaign 
—and formed the preliminary articles to, the peace of 
Utrecht. —& Is it peace or war?“ ſaid Eugene — 4 We are 


not enemies,” replied Villars—4e Your enemies are at your 
court, and mine are at Paris.” 


It was on Sept. 7, EvGenr ſigned firſt, followed by M. 

M. Goes and Cellern— VII LAxs followed with M. M. Con- 
teſt, and Comte de Luc. 

To Kehl, a petty fortreſs fronting Straſbourg, Baſker- 
ville! s types were carried, by Beaumatchais, from Birming- 
ham, to print his complete edition of Voltaire! For the 
righteous and delicate mind of the Cardinal de Rohan, the 
| Archbiſhop of Straſbourg, of Madame de la Mott&and the 
Necklace, could not tolerate ſuch a fin as that of printing 
Voltaire in the town! Kehl was planned by that deſpot, 
Louis XIV. as the avenue to uſurpation on the eaſtern ſide 
of the Rhine. Thus becoming a printing-houſe, it reverſes 
that doom, and counteracts the uſurpations of deſpotiſm 
in their ſource. 

After Friburg, the ſummits with ſnow on them, rt 
And advancing, by eaſy aſcents, over lands flouriſhing with 
cattle, cultivation, and woods, amidſt the highlands of 
Suabia and Alſace, united by the providential bounty of 
nature, diſſevered only by tlie miſchief of man! And 
then the view revels over the valleys and mountains of 
Switzerland ! ! The ſenſations on the eye thrill with rapture 
on the heaft. Each emotion riſes with the ſurrounding 
| vönders of the ſcene—and the ſublimities of nature, 1 im- 
preſs morals and politics equally ſublime! 

rg is the entrance into 0 Switzerland, whexe the open- | 
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ing, as at the Blenheim portal, is worthy of the whole ! 


where the Lakes appear! and the ſeries of Alps, from 
Dauphine to St. Gothard | | 

Baſle is but a wicket. With a few ſhowy mountains, 
and the Rhine, there is a ſtream of paſtoral and romance. 

But all other, the ideal preferences prevail, and ruſh 
with undiminiſhed bliſs upon the mind! Each excellence 
of the people, and their inſtitutions, perſonal and ſocial ! 
Their eaſe; proſperity and peace; their power of forcing 
fortune—peopling the deſart, and fertiliſing the rock |— 


Maintaining, venerably, the ſimplicity of nature, and the 


dignity of man—admired for ſafe virtue, for practical knows 
ledge, for defenſive valour ! 

Thus you approach Baſle. Tou breathe the air of free- 
dom. And your wiſhes would fain aſpire to virtue. Preju- 
dice and perverſeneſs, like the dark and foggy meteor are 
below you. And the ſpirit brightens at the look of light and 
life! Memory fondly ſtrains after EuLEr and MaveerTvis, 


BERNOUILLI and Eragmus—and, firm and Tofty in natural 


elation, you would ſoar after the objects you are privileged to 
attain, the COMPLEX PERFECTIONS OF THOUGHT AND ACTION, 
the FAME OF THE KNOWING, AND THE MERIT OF THE 
coop. e Sly ar 


THE END | 
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AT Avgſbourg the late Lord Baltimore printed a meagre 
quarto of proſe and poetry, Latin French, with Vignettes | 
and engraved title page. He inſcribed it to Linneus, with 
a prediction, ſoon well fulfilled, of the eſteem and _— 
ration which awaited him. 55 5 

The title is— 1 N 5 

5 SAA Po rica, 

Latina, Anglica, et Gallica, Lingua Compoſita. 
108. 
Auguſte 
Litteris Spathianis, 1770. 


* 


At Augſbourg this book is not to be found. The only 
copy known is in the collection of Linneus. 3 

There are the four following letters from Linneus to 
Lord Baltimore. They are a curioſity, and elſewhere not 
to be had, The reſt of the work is not worth remember- 
ing. 55 | 
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SI omnes, ficut ego, cogitarent non ſolummode 
aureas, ſed maximos honores et emc ent: pro te e 


4 


Felix qui te audit, et eſt ter felix patria, quæ te er. 
Res abditæ, quas non ſeripſiſti ex timore cæcæ maligni- 


valent quam theſauri ſcientiarum traum, 
quos ſumm3 conſideratione perlegam, et te intet 
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MoRt learned Bir! 14 1 az n 
T 
would be at your ſervice, but every thing which honour as 
well as emolument can do. Happy he who hears you. 
Thrice happy the country which poſſeſſes you. The un- 
divulged diſcoveries which you. muſt bave, and which from 
fear of human violence you may have ſuppreſſed, I hold in 
more account, than even the treaſure you have made known, 
Over theſe I ponder with inceſſant conſideration. They 
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aut, Jan 16,2769. N 5 
: 7. 90 b. 8. r. 
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om; in VE 8 domine comes, preſents — 
tum, ſummam ſapientiam poſſe naſci in viro opulento, ita et 
nunc magnanimitatem tuam : dum projicis aurea dona vi- 
liffimis homuncionibus, qualis ego ſum. Mehercle cana 
prius gelido deſit abſynthia campo, quam uti immemor 
vivam. Incede viam tibi ſoli e wr ego legar f 2 7 | 
5 manuum tuarum . mee f Rap an 5 ade 


© Upſalie, Fanti me IS; gi 


To LORD ) BALTIMORE. 


" My Lord, 7 ierten hem an} | 
WHEN we were together, it ſeemed to me aſtoniſhing 
chat a very rich man ſhould ever become a very wiſe man. 
| ns I truck at your 9 which can be thus 
| laviſh 


% FIG. OS 


1 ns che cold ain, than I can, tl ink to live 
with any coolneſs in my remembrance of AO na) 1 
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Go on in advances acceflible only to vourſelf, 


oblitus es, mihi pleno e green: | 
Fro continuatione carminum tuorum de EVE 
grates reddg, deyotiffimas. Video, quam tu non fis fadtun 7 
ed | natus poeta ! Dum Virgilius deſctibit Merit vxoou ſeu 3 
animarum tranſmigrationem, de G dicit : olim Achilles | i 
eramſie tu dicere poſſis: olim Virgilius eram Audivi multa 1 
de imperatricis magnificentia; nullus tamen eam magis : 
vivide delineavit. jam bis opus tuum de itinere orien- | | - 0 
tali, idque ſummo cum oblectamento. Polles ea fapientis, | 1 
qua potes paucis verbis magis vivide delineare urgumentum £Þ 
quam ali: diffiuſiſſimo ſermone. Sequor te votis meis, teque |} 
tanquam  coram me fiſto, quoties intucor 'donum tuum; 
um ab ullo in vita accepi fint dib I : 
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gration, that in a pre-exiftence he had been 
Achilles, To you it may be equally \ 
have pre-exiſted as Virgill © © 
I T have heard much f the Comic wihtfcence, The 
2 moſt vivid delineation is from you, l 
Twice have I read the oriental part of f your tour; and 
with und: diminiſhed pleaſure, Tou can, fuck ts VOür Ki, 
vw ere in a few w words, 9 ee 
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bus iter tuum Dreſdam nſque deſeripũſti; nec pulchrius 


mos ſenſus, ac fi oled inuncta aſſent. Lector horam tam- 
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tudine te culturum, nemme e "tis Ktteris int 
| atem. in . a Rh, 
ice Tu in ſumma felicitate non fuco, non aurd « externè 
ſplendes, ſed bummz fapientis mt fufges. Te rind 
legi millies 3 quod me his is exhilarare voluiſti, grates reddo, 
et reddam dum vixero, ſummas. Mihi ſumma gloria crit, . 
numerari inter tuos cultores vel infimum. Deus te ſervet 
1 411067 notte bl 
dee, 17 8. November 13. 
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can go with you all along: and diſcriminate" througliout tie 
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begam 1 and let me not be Giſdulned, to fhare in whatever 
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bob in ele Wen 16 Weeds Tour di. 
tinctiens arc Rot exterflal only; from mere hue, and ſepy- 
rable circumſtances; but from internal qualities and in- 
alienable ſkill! More Mill, I never ſaw. Your admirable 
ties I have read again and again. And us you wilt to 
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N c | cum incluſis divinis iis ating Waise 
| in his idearum puritas an etiam verborum pictura præpon- 
a | | deret, ubi ambee facratiffim$. connubio ita junctæ ſint, ut 
3 £mile non viderim. Quod autem mihi inſcrihere yelis im- 
4 | tmortale opus. non cupioy,, ene wngis, ae me 
nas. Novit nemo me melius deblitatem ingenii propriam 
© | 8 niſi ed velis umbram 
=: addere picturæ, ut purior exſurgat tanquam pulcherrima 
os Venus fuliginoſo Vulcano nupta* etiamnum formoſior eva- 
Y dit; vel etiam eum fata tibi ſoli et 3 
g 1 . Ten; ſummam, ut en opt habeas.. 
. | cia fua eee ade eee "eames - 
6 - Er. video platuiſſe tibi, mihi inſcribere.imumortale opus, id effeciſti, 
1 | ut anxia ſemper mente colam 
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the very ſuperior verſes which were incloſed. Again, 1 
know not, which to prefer, your W eee 
both are united: and with unexampled force. 

That you ſhould incline to inſcribe the Freon 

Tide deſire. I rather fear it. Leſt there may 
he ſome ſhade from my rude name to dim the ſplendor of 
your verſe, —Though, perhaps, knowing myſelf, my few - 
powers, and many overſights, you may, perhaps, purpoſely 
take them for the effect of contraſt, as ſhadow. to your | 
picture. For beauty herſelf, in contiquity' with e, 
ſeems as from a foil, more captivating and fair. 


* F 


Or it may be, as fortune favors you no leſs tht Kan 
ledge, ſo that you have no need to ſully your knee in _— 
you may aſpire after that ſyſtem. which we adore— which, 
far above all, is laviſh of bounty to the leaſt! !! 

In your determination of inſeribing your ae " york 
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Home" hevuit habui honorem apientifümi comitls, 4 
25 Januarii ſeriptas accipere; ad mores devotiſſimum meum 
reſponſum dedi ante aliquot dies. Quotidie lego et religo 
N intelligo 
Nu. 
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ütia humana: noxiſti þ 
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ty 


im tuam ſapientiam, - Te non non rangat ma 


et ſapientià evadere bonos. Letare, quod habeas invidiam, 


et rideas miſer natur git, qui caret invidia. + Quo major feli- 
Titas, eo major invidia. Tu longe ſupra invidiam poſitus es; 


te non attingat. Proſecto, fl eſſeun in tua felicitate,'ut tu, 
ane major felicitas quam poſſe'vivere, ubicum- 
que placeat, videre orbem ei gentes; habere, ut nihib deficiat, 


omnia? Pro honore, quo me velles cunmulare, grates red- 


do devotiſſimas, novum hoc eſſet documenſitum favoris tui 
in mo: fed dudum receptus ful non tantum in Societate 
Regia Londinenſi, ſed ot in Anglicana -occonomica quæ 
curatz et Edinburgenſis etiam; ſum enim membrnn Socie- 
tatis Londinenſis, Anglicanz, Edinburgenſis, Pariſinæ, 
Monſpelicnfis, Toloſanz Florentine, Bernenſis, 'Cellenſis, 
Berolenenfis Petropolitanz, Holmienſis, Upſilienfis, Na- 
turæ curioſorum "iſ de ae adeo 8 A 1 N 

e novels e e "RAM 


 gelidus. Toe feliciorem novi neminem, modo ipſe ſcias 


Quid levius homine verba metuente Luna properat ſuum 


curſum, nec tetratus canum curat, Tibi po Yu es, i 


O! ter quaterque felix! bona fi tes vorks, 
Dabam Tale I770, d 16 Februari | 


19 Eo $29 +. 3 
& * * 
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To LORD BALTIMORE, | 


My learned Lord, . 
10 day 1 had the honour of receiving your letter of 


January 253 and, according to my cuſtomary zeal towards 


you, I anſwer it without delay. Tour excellent, verſes, 
which I have read and read, more and' more convince. me 
of your mind. Human perverſeneſs has no part in thee, 


Men naturally evil, are by education and accompliſhments 


r eſſe nature maker, folk cultura 


WOE to good. As to the a you may have. . | 


— 


* 36 ) 
n 9 muſt he de, 
ſomewhere enviable. N 


1 


w 50 B not 


As to envy, you are thus fas bleſt :—by the provocation 


0 your happineſs, by the immunity of e How 
can envy ever reach you? 
Truly, were as you are, ſo happily like you would 1 live. 


For what can be more pleaſant, than to do as you pleaſe 


—to go every where—to ſee, every thing—and to have 
every thing you want in what you ſee ? 
I am much obliged to you for your intended later; 


but I am a member of all poſſible academies and ſocieties, 


London, Edinburgh, Paris, Montpeliere, Tholouſe, Flo- 
rence, Stockholm, Bern, Berlin, Peterſburg, Upſal, Vienna 
: —enough to ſatisfy me, and more than I can ſatisfy, _ 

As for yourſelf you may defy accident. You have tried it 


in latitudes that are remote. You are happy beyond ex- 


© ample: if you would but know it. And are you to tremble 
at a few words? while even the moon may teach you how 


to treat each animal that may bark below. To know Jour- 


ſelf and your condition to be conſcious of what For are— 
5 nd to . 18 appointed round. 
Upjel, Feb, 1675 1770. | 5 
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QFALLANZANT has written three ſmall octavo volumes 1 
of Obſervations on the Regions in Italy, where vol | Fl 
canos are either ardent or or extinct—viz. in the Eccleſiaſtical 1 
State about Naples, in Siciix. „ | = 


The work of a man with ſuch decided excellence in the 
department which he profeſſes, feems likely to be current. 
As far as it is didactie on thoſe parts of the creation which 
refer to volcanic phznomena, it certainly muſt raiſe curiolity, 
and probably not raiſe it in vain, „„ 


But, as that object may be of very limited enquiry, 
many of the perſons who let it occupy any part of their 
time might wiſh rather to read it in Talian, and as, in cither | 5 | 
of Europe, leſs diſpoſed than uſual, to a ſtudy, like this, Y =, 
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might aſcertain, a little, the eventual likelihood to the book- | 
ſeller. | . © 

As that experiment (the firſt! cliaptet] 
is now tranflated—If names enough are ſent, the tranſ- 
lation will be forth-coming in two or three months. 
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M de ach of November, 1988, Sig. Spallanzani, ac- 9 
 * 7 cqmpanied by his friend, Dr. Comi, commenced their | 0 
viſit, to Mount Veſuvius. Sig. Spallanzani, the Profeſſor / 1 
of Pavia, is well known to every man of ſcience in Europe. | tl 
His companion Corgi, is a young phyſician of Abruzzoz 
already IO OR ans natural. enen and. for e : 
fame. F and wo 35 r TOE 7 | | ; 
July we e its time eee * their attempt. 8 
But they changed the time, from theſe conſiderations: be- 1 
cauſe they were aſſured by ſome friends, already practiſed | 
in the ſame purſait, that there would be obvious and ſure 
profit by this delay, fince in the month of July they had 
not failed to find the eruption from the volcano was but 
ſcanty and faint. While in the other: month, they Wa | 
expect it to be forcible and full. | > 
The expectation of November giving a more iriking atti- 85 
tude of things, of more movement within the mountain, 
and of more flow of lava without it, was not diſappointed. 
For at the time abovementiond, on his route from Sicily, 
even at cha dee of: Capre, before che riſing of the ſun, 
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PS + o 
4 8 
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he had the ſurpriſe 62 B bim not ungratifying) of ſeeing a 
current of lava, ſtreaming through a new aperture: on that 
part of the volcano which he calls the Flank, nn 

At Rometaggio de Salvatore, but two miles from Veſu- 
vius, Spallanzani and his friend Comi paſſed the night. 
| The night my happily, oy le. © ht FF He; en to 

Cala . | 

That each heaving of the lava was 1 e 
comparing one throw with another, the exploſions were 
not equable that in form and colour they were like red 
flame, ſenſibly ſpreading as it roſe, enduring for a few ſe- 
conds, and then feen no more.—But reſumed and ſeen 
again after ſhort intervals; _ nn were ſo ſhort, as 
never to exceed five ſeconds. 

As the volcano was thus aw the philoſophers alſo, 
it may be thought, could not long be at neſt. They roſe 
before the ſun. At four o'clock they were Wee and 
1 to mount in their much expected way! 33 

As they drew nearer to the b | 
| It were alſo nearer to the truth. They aſcertained points 

not perceivable at a diſtance—viz. that in each burſt of the 

lava, the detonation heard was preciſely proportianed to the 
quantity of flux which was ſeen.—And that when diſtant 
but half a mile, that the diſcharge of the lava was ſeen 
before the report or exploſion was heard, only one ſingle 
moment, and no more. That the ſhowers of ſtony matter, 
which they compared to hail, were literally e x 
as it MS OE een eee air conſolidated 
This diſcharge prevented, in one eee the ut 
advance, 

On the eaſt fide of the * hi was no ach fall | 
of ſtones. And there they obſerved, not without ſurpriſe, 
W ſnatches, or . 

| . 


„„ 6 360 ) | 
throw—but not, as before, each burſt followed. by 3 5 
tonation This abſence of all ſound, they note, accurately, 
to have happened eighteen times together! The nineteenth 
burſt they record to have been with detonation, as before— 
| and therefore the detonation, they rationally conjecture, 
A to have been anomalous, or accidental !—A conjecture, 
afterwards well fortified at Naples hy the Abbe Fortis, who 
obſerving on the ſame object, had made an inference which 


: * the ſame 1 

i In the uſual 1 a * Ag was. ed = 
comteraptarion. of this phenomenon, to the tracing of its 
4 cauſe. And thus, very ingeniouſly, he tried to trace it.— 
Y The caprice in the phenomenon, if it can be called ſo—that 


1 is, its irregularity, its intermiſſions, the reader ſhould be re- 
minded, has not been noted by 855 e obſervers 
on the volcano. ; 
The theory of fSpalnran zani is thin, 


pls (hÞ ® 


There muſt be with it an elaſtic fluid, which diſengages it- 
ſelf from the SO! * forces up on 6 a ee of 
6 as it flows. 2 

Thus, it may y that it _ ever be. But, continues 
S ee I fay it can be only 
in certain limits. 

Every time that the elaſtic uid 3 itſelf a 
againſt the lava, then with a force, ſingle, abrupt, and 
violent, the exploſion or report of ſuch action muſt be pro- 
portionably loud;—But, on the contrary, the report ſhall be 
little or none, when the force (of the elaſtic fluid diſengaging 
from the lava) ſhall be in a ſeries of actions uninterrupted, 
uniform, equably ſuſtained | And this difference of explo- 
fion may ii happen, N matter e may by - 
— idea is well and beautflly expanded by 
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The fire is, of itſelf, not ſufficient 2 form A 
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| the familar inftance of the Perner chat well Eübyn 
toy, the aperture at each end well cloſed, as uſual, on the 11 | 
moſphetical air, fills the tube within, if the pellet be addition- 
ay driveh out with ſudden force, the ſound of it will be ſmart 
i—if the force be flow, the ſound will be little or nothing! 
for it is the prerogative of ſplendid parts to brighten wherever 
it touches—to aggrandiſe what to common eye ſeems little, 
and ſometimes faint image of creation, to draw light out of 
darkneſs, and form ſomething out of nothing. Thus every 
body may recollect, the chief ſages' doctrine of light and 
Tolours, from the ſchool-boy's ſoap bubbles as he trifled in 
waſhing his hands! And thus a leading ſyſtem of the uni- 
verſe” became explained by obſervations ſubtle 10 5788 
Found, on the fall of a common apple!  —© | 
| This clever train of new thought on the volcanic halt 
will end as well as it was began; for he ſays, that though 
there was no perceivable detonation, it is by no means con- 
cluſide that there was none: on the eg (i probably 
there might be ſome, though from caſual circumſtances of 
diſtance, &c. the obſerver could not hear it. TN 

On the lava then, thus falling on the flank of the moun- 
| tain, the obſervations of Spallanzani were theſe Nhat be- 
tween the fouth and the ceaft—that the diſtance from the 
crater was about half a mile—that the vent-holes, or/chim- 
' neys, (his word is fumajoli ) on the declivity, were more than 
ſixty—that the opening in one of them was about nine feet 
diameter chat the cavernous part of it had but little depth 
| —that the ſoil on the ſpot from which theſe vent-holes roſe. 
was of a yellow tint, as formed by murratico-ammoniac alt 
that the heat of the ground was ſuch, the foot could not 
bear it, though at fome diſtance, even for a few ſeconds.— 
As for this local heat, he traces it to the fingle 8 8 of 5 
Fe and communication vith the fire v e end 


,. 1 | 


2 5 I 


©, 
l \ 
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= 
— 
1 
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onde ſouth fas, at fey yards diftance from: the fot, 


was now as hard Foy He a it flow, a . 8 
trough; it then if 
wilt of Veſuring, ringe en Gut: 
open air! 
Curious to inſpect the crngh—thel . the appear 
ances he has preſervet , | 
The figure of the trough. was. an -___ joe 
feet diameter—the fides, almoſt vertical; were four feet and 
a half high—the lava was old, which filled the bottom—and 
had a movement from north to ſouth.—A thick ſmoke-roſe, 
and reverberated by, and on the burning lava produced a red 
light, AIRY hurt the eye, ve. a great diſtance that the 
night. 


This 4 was i with ack Gogh 3 


Theſe hid the liquid lava. And it was only when the wind 


favoured the view, and by getting to e that the 
obſerver could ſpeculate at his eaſe. 


ued at two miles ee the ſum - 


Then leaning over the trough, and his 88 limbs hos f 


| five feet diſtance from the lava, the heat was ſuch, as, from 


time to time, forced him to retire The lava flowed from 


north to ſouth—and hid itſelf. in the fiſſures of the lava 
which had become hard. Its ſurface was red like burning 
coal; but withaut the leaſt ſhow of flame. He compared 
' it to bronze fuſing in the furnace! covered with a whitiſh 


i 


foam; at times, bubbling; the bubbles ſoon burſting, nat 


without noiſe, and a little throw. After vhich. the lava 


” {ſmoothed and flattened a-new. 


. Spallanzani then let. fall into it Coma: 8 of the 
old lava the only hard ſubſtance which preſented.itſelf— 
and on dropping, the ſound was ſuch. as when a ſtone falls 
upon ſoſt earth. Of theſe fragments, about one-third of 


their volume was ſteeped i in the lava, — thus . 


yl it as it flowed. 


The velocity of the lava's. current became'cogniz: 9 
this experiment! for the ſpeed of the ſtream was defined 
by the motion of the ſtone—which in half a minute had 
over ran a ſpace but of ten feet and a half l. A tardineſs of 
motion to be EE" onthe eee WR FBS 
Dama 

It was e why the Giants of old tans? hc tos 
in, were ſteeped only one-third of their volume—for they 
_ were of a fpongy'texture, and of ſpecific gravity,” leſs than 
the body on which they fel—in the ſame manner as a 
globula of glaſs caſt upon glaſs in a ere _ Wn © 
obſerved' not to fink, but to ſwim. 

As for the degree of heat in the n, as it « Howes, unfor 
tunately he could not aſcertain it! * 
He could have done it eaſily 5 ſurely, with the Ke 
mometer-of Wedgwood. But that thermometer he 7225 

not with him. 

With that Kae he could hiked aig to de- 
ade, not only the ſuperficial and external gat oy that 
which was deep ſeated and within! 6 

Failing of that inſtrument, he -would have uſed the fol- 
ting expedient. He would have had one of the cylinders | 
. cloſed in a ſphere of thick iron, ſuſpended by the iron chain, 
as the iron fluxes not in a common furnace, there would 
have ſeemed a probability that the metal might have re- 
ſiſted alſo the lava as it flowed — but, if it had not, the 
metal had melted. Thus melting ſo far, it would have be | 
me a kind of thermometer in itſelf. „„ 

Though this experiment may not aſcertain che beat * 
every lava—yet, in this inſtance, as far as it went, it was 
deciſive. And not being able to return to ee he 
could decide no more. 5 
To thoſe who would repeat this Aten e is no | 
denying that there was ſome 1 hate it. But 7 who 
3668 5 + ave 


7) | FOO 


bans too ks a ſenſe in finding danger, {muſt be contots 
without ſearching into the awful. wonders of yolcanos ! 


_. Having departed: from the trough, and paſſing ee 
mile of ancient lava, they make record of theſe diſcoveries, 
That, in the ancient lava, there was till ſuch. intenſe heat 
as to burn their ſhoes i and that under the ſolid lava, they 


were as ſenſible of a fluid; they heard and they felt-it, as 


indiſputably as in paſſing a frozen river; there is often a 
ue ſenſe of floating water under the upper ſurface of ice 

Thus, luckily, illuſtrating the elements and qualities of 
nature, by their contraries the moſt oppoſite, fire with 
water, and burning lava with ice, Spallanzani reviews; his 
ſenſations under each extreme - and, as might be expected, 
he adjudges the impreſſions to be Jeſs from mountains of 
ſnow, than from ſtreams of fire! And no wonder, when 
dz gainſt Alpine horrors there are the obvious mitigations of 
diet and clothing—theſe ſimplify the ſuffering—there may 


be hardſhip, but without hazard. It is —_— __ =_ 5 


it is not fear! 


Following then the lava, it deſcends over an inclined 5 
1 forming with the horizon an angle of, about 45 de. 
grees the run of the lava was khan! Om fect i in W. 


minute. 


There, in ſpite of the hacks 3 W the wind | 


blew towards them, Spallanzani-and his friend; approached 
the lava within ten feet! They threw into the burning 
ſtream ſome more fragtients of the hardened lava and the 
— fund was the ſame as of one ſtone upon another! A ſtates 
ment this, agreeing with the abſeryations of Sir William 
Hamilton: he alſo flung a larger fragment of the hare 


dened maſs into the fluid lava as it flowed with ſuch fingue 
lar rapidity in the year 2766, and the ee. eg, ; 


is OO e n 50 eee 


ion d 


Of this * the light, the liquidity, the ſpeed, all were 

in different degrees proportioned to the diſtance from the 
ſource, and the contact with cold air diminiſhing its heat. 

After two miles the current ſtopped, forming a kind of 
ſolid lake, ſolid at leaſt” ſuperficially—and it loſt all the 

colour, red, at 200 ſteps gs it TREE irs career! * : 

Wee OT 

Here it is that Spenge PR: os 8 = 

| Jrofſes M. de Luc, and invites him to the Univerſity of 
Pavia, to ſee in the unrivalled muſeum there, a hae of 
lava 18 Italian inches long by 54 thick! 175 

The cylinder is curved. The curve it received from the 
13255 of the perſon who had en it, TOs: in a on, 
which was ſemi - liquid. i 
The Monſ. de Luc abowdabarhennt;/t is a frudions gen- 
tleman of Geneva, who, ſo far back as 1758, had ſhewn, 
in his cabinet, with ſome ſmall elation, a ſpecimen of lava, 

marked alſo when it was ſoft and plaſtic, with Ne ER * 
on a walking cane, 

Theſe obſervations are then compared with thoſe of the 
Decor Serrko, of Father la Torre, of Monſ. de Luc, and 
of our accompliſhed countryman Sir William Hamilton — 

and with theſe opinions, e on ee g . 
for the moſt part agrees. 

But he differs utterly from others who tabs ene 
aſſerted on Veſuyius, that the lava was not liquid; but only 
ſoft that it falls in a ſtream-like form only by the effect 
of its proper weight. Aſſertions which he diſproves from his 
better views of the lava, not only in the open ait, but Where 

a judgment on it muſt be moſt ſure, and where and defore 

him unattempted in its paſſage through the trough. | 

_ \ 1 Analytically examining the lava; he found the baſe of it 

the roche cornea roccia de corno the colour a blackiſh 
grey the ſubſtance moderately hard dry to the touch 

5 | 1 ane 


| 15 375 . 
= when broken, ewig earthy particles mixed with colour- 
leſs granites, and with ſhorles—it moved the magnetic nee- 


dle at three lines and a half. diſtance it ſtruck fire the 


ſhorls exiſting in the fluid lava were not altered by the fire 
while on the contrary thoſe burſtin g from the crater | in 
globular forms have endured incipient fuſion. * 
In the furnace of a glaſshouſe, and by the word furnace 
he means that of a glaſshouſe always, the lava changes into 
an enamel (bollicoſo) coloured like ſhining pitch, Kicking 
to the ſides of the crucible - the ſhorls were eee Th 
= granites become whitiſh' without lofing their luftre. 
After inſpecting this recent neva, "hb was e 
mine that which fell in November 1785, and his obſerva- 
tions on it, he very allowably thinks may be the more in- 


OO oy 3 for WINK he knows, not en deen | 


Ot the "14 in Red 2767 the extent was TP. 


| The greateſt quantity was in a valley under Mat, rod on 


the ſide of Salvatori, formed in beds ſeveral feet deep, but 
the continuity broken by many a cleft.” The ſurface Was 
irregular and often rendered rugged by vaſt number of 
cylindrical bodies twiſted like ropes, and probably” formed 
by the lava when it ceaſed to flowe As this laa, In its 
pretipitation from a high rock muſt fall as à ſort of rata- 
ract, its appearance in the darkneſs of night "inſt bare 
ri og rwe 1083 IO ee eee 
Although in this 1 ths en en th an 
Fr much mitigated the actual heatz'yet no I di 


8 
the fluidity, one evidence of remaining heat continued very 
far and on the ſide of Maſſa, meetivez a plantation of bak 

in its track, ſome of the trees where the current cam - 
Auntiy dried" up und withered! nne in Tore" ent tg nde 


oppoſite 10 — vegetation” aud verdhre were fill 
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There mere. other diſaſtrous phenomena, in its its ek! 
| ' The church of La Madonna della Veteranna, now quite de- 
, ſerted, was the firſt ſpoiled ? The lava flowed. againſt the 
door. The door was burnt! The walls next were eaſily 
demoliſhed, for they were of ſoft tuſſo, and the lava then 
ſpread throughout the church. In the church-yard deve 
lime trees were blaſted and black! | 
For fifteen months the lava flowed! and in the 3 
| month, after it had eeaſed to en ee 
it ſmoked lightly here and there WS 
About a mile from - Veſuvius, below. "Rao A the 
2 called Foſſa Grande. It was formed by the 
| This was the way by which Spallanzani returned to 
Nana and theſe are the dan which argyle bis... 
ad that he did paſs that r. 

For thus he has been able to illuſtrate, with. ow light, 
part of mineralogy hitherto obſcur. c 
On the formation of thoſe curious ſubſtances which are 5 

ealled ſhorls and feldſpates (there is, the tranſlator thinks, 

no trivial name) naturaliſts are divided. Some think them 
to have been formed while the lava was ardent and fluid, 
others when the lava begun to cool and to/indurate—and 
many, perhaps more, judge them to have been (pritnitive 
exiſtences, original in the rock, prior to any productions 
from a volcanic change. Even Bergman, who opened on 
che queſtion, has not cloſed it concluſively. And Spallan- 
Zani bimſelf was not able to decide till he ſaw the above- 
mentioned appearances in the Foſſa Grande. His deciſian, 
as might be expected, is, for the laſt opluion, that che orie 
men e p. 
the rock. n 
, The nature ene n ee e nds” 
-Iime-ſtone (carhonat de calei) ren, 
W e 


I - 


* 


(mm). 1 


It i is an this they: have not ſuffered from Sinks | 


for on breaking them numerous feldſpats are ſeen cryſtal- 
liſed and externally the ſame as thoſe in other currents of 
the lava from Veſuvius. There are to be ſeen many feld- 
ſpats, and yet more ſhorls, untouched, that I —_— and 1 
would, augment the claſs of undamaged ſtones. 

But, as for the preſence of the feldſpats and the FIRES 
and their different cryſtallizations in the lava, there is now 
no difficulty to aſcertain and underſtand them. There is 


no need dt recurring for their origin to any circumſtance * 


of the lava, whether hot or cold, or fluid, or fixed, fince as 
they are found in the lava, we can alſo find them in the 
ſtony ſubſtances from which they derive their being. 
Such were the obſervations, ſuch are the opinions of 
Siallanzani on the volcano of Veſuvius. Our learned rea- 
ders have of courſe pi ived that he has done much, per- 
haps as much as could have been rationally expected of him. 
—he has been ſedulous, acute, inventive, original, and juſt ! 


He has ſeen appearances which had eſcaped preceding ſeers! 


He has thought with novelty and with force, where ſo * 
E perſons had been Sing! before 1 
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Hill E the publication was by an accident delayed, the 
_ afliduous kindneſs of two or three friends ſupplied 
. farther information relative to the books firſt printed us 
Mentz, &c;- The following are the aa of them, in 
ther libraries at Oxford and Cambridge. 


IN THE gODELIAR. a Ros 


'Biblis Latins—5 vol. fol. cus 1450 Cd ee, nota. lei 
IA ae j—Editio Frimm Veniſtatis. Typis Mogunt. Joh. 
FosT Exulgata, Cujus Parifiis Adſervatur Exemplar in Bi- 
bliotheca Mazarinea. (The Mazarine Bible ſuppoſed to be 


. Nn W e 
received with the attention due to learning and judgement, 
both of great account. Tet there ate grounds for doubt 
und till minute collation ſhal decide the abſence of all va- 
of the ſame ſort, muſt be in forage of the prevalent l. 
that the Mazarine copy is que. 

: Of the copy which was ſold in M. 2 aat. 
mere was for a time a ſimilar opinion; 1 
. 8 vun 
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- with'the Mazarine Bible, the opinion was Forint not ot tenable 

The two or three bibles lately brought" into England Are, 
it may be conjectured, the ſame as that ſold at Keg * | 
ran a 


Continuation of the wcnn a. 


The Durand, i 59, is there. 

The Bible, by Fuſt and Scheœffer, 1462, . mus. in 
wembr.)—Th. is is what is commonly called the 1 5 Bible, 

Idem Liber, 4 tom. 14624. 
Tully's Offices, by Fuſt, 5 
T. Aguinas, by Scheffer, 1467. 

St. Hieronymi Tractatus et Epiſtole, by Schceffer, 1470. 
= Valerius Maximus, am png 1471 1. 
St. Auguſtine, 1473. e e ; 

Pauli de Sancta Marie Scrutinfum Scriprraram. re 
| Scheffer. EY e db aingrn 
Barth. de Channis Interrogatorium. P. Scheffer. "OY 

Theſe are all the Bodleian Library has by Fuſt and Scheffer. 
| —There is the Livy of the ſecond Scheœffer, 1518 - but 
neither the Catholicon nor the Conſtitutiones Clementis V. 
| The oldeſt Pfalter in the Bodleian is 1476—printed at 
Naples; by Hen: Aldin g and Perigren. Bermentelli—8vo.— 
A ſcarce bock this; though not ſo ſcarce as the Venice 
Pfalms in 1486. nor the third edition of the Mentz Pſalms 
in 1502.—The firſt and ee nw been mentioned in the 
eee oy Mini.” TSS „ 
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Alas: to what e. alſo Rated "ay the lids 
Meine there is nothing by Fuſt or Schoeffer i in we e 
| ries of Trinity or St. John's. 7.504 en 50k eee 
At 50 e s- the firſt 8g by aue, at Venice, 
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APPENDIX. 3 


year 1 Seen Ts is remarked, by Thomas Baker, to be the 
laſt book printed by Coburger,—This book, he might have 
added, [ believe, is of no great value. Leſs, indeed, than 
the firſt copy by Coburger, 1477. And that never ſold in 
any of the great ſales of M. de Sodbiſe, Duc de la Valiere, 
&c. for four pounds. | 

Their firſt Tully (de Officiis Lugd.) is 15 56. 

be firſt Valerius—Milan, 1508. | 

At Trinity College ——Alſe, they are not any een of 
the earlieſt printing. 

The firſt Pſalter there is, ths Paris 8 1 303 
the Bible — that by Aldus, Venice, 1 51 18—the Ximenes 5 
Bible i is at a 1 
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Page 
— Lavifer. 
Edinburgh, and London 5 
Pavia and Padua 5 - 
ee Oy - 
Bologus === 2 
' Florence and te . 
The Pope's State 
Francis I. — 1 
County of Kent 
Sir R. Taylor, Lord Eardty - 


Sir R. Boyd — * 

Six Gregory Page 
Fail affe, Mr. Henderſon 7 
Weſtminſter Bridge 75-55 
Becket and Eraſmus - 5 


Taylor and Hooker 3 

- &tukeley - 
Dover and Cinque Ports - 
Itinerary f Autonings = 
Sir H. Oxenden [0 

- Boote 5 
Churchill 

Mer, Wilkes aud — 
Paſſage from Dover: 
eee e 
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+. Puge 
Manures — 3 — 20 
Sea vengers in London and Paris 20 


Practice at Bruxelles - 20 


L'Ecole Veterinaire 20 
M. Chubert and M. Flandrin, and + 
Duc de Charrot — 20 
ö Buffon — 8 


Fens, Flemiſh and Romney Marſh 22 


Juriſprudence for Cattle - 22 


„Victualling Trade = 22. 
Thrale and Whitbread - = 23 
Lace and Hat Manufatory = 23 
Flemiſh School of Painting  - 23 
Engliſh Academy - 23 

*Pradeſmen of Flanders 23 
Charles 9. 


Education in Flanders n 


The Printing of the Plantin 


Family — - af 
Exports and Imports * 25 
_ Theatres - @ =» . 26 

2 College of Medicine and Pharma- 
copœia — — 26 


Grotius and Father Paul  » 27 
Queen Elizabeth. = 27 
Pacificatien of Gent 27 
Reubens and Vandyke -:'> 18} 
Dumourier + -- d 8Þ 
— + as 


French Biſhops - 2428 


Flemiſh Biſhops _— 29 
Revenues of Clergy - » 


Card. de Granville —»+» 
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